
Undismayed by being caught 
up in the Government’s 
campaign to curb local 
authorities the Inner London 
Education Authority is in the 
middle of a wide-ranging 
rev iew of post-school 
education in LONDON. 
Karen Gold, Maggie Richards 
and Patricia Santmelli report 
on its progress (page 11 ) 

The language of PH YSICS: 
Frank Close explains the 
increasingly exotic language 
used by particle physicists to 
describe what is happening 
on the expanding frontier of 
their discipline (page 13) 

Alan Baker discusses the 
impenetrable jungle that 
undergraduate admissions to 
OXBRIDGE have become in 
recent years and explains 
why Emmanuel decided to 
drop out of the Cambridge 
entrance examination (page 
16) 
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education? David Weir, John 
Sizer, Peter Holmes, and 
Samuel Eilon are among the 
contributors to an eight-page 
report. There are also two 
pages of reviews of new books 
m management (pages i to 
viii) 

The battle of the TEXT: Iain 
Wright revie ws a new book by 
Edward Said which attempts 
to find some common ground 
between the traditionalists 
and theoreticians whose war 
is tearing English studies 
apartlpage 17) 
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Punitive and partisan 


Sir Keith Joseph is to make his third - 
or is it fourth? - attempt to sort out 
those sociologists at the Poly technic of 
North London . . . Sorry. I will write 
that again. The Secretary of Slate has 
announced that he is to establish a 
committee of inquiry “to identify and 
examine key issues for the effective 
and efficient maintenance nnd im- 
provement of academic standards in 
the way those responsible for the 
academic validation uf first and higher 
degree level courses in the public 
sector in Great Britain discharge their 
responsibilities". 

Sadly, there can be little doubt 
which of these two descriptions of Sir 
Keith's decision to set up an inquiry 
into academic validation In public 
sector higher education is the more 
accurate. His decision has grown 
directly out of his continuing concern 
about what is going on in just two 
departments in a London polytechnic, 
rite departments of sociology and ap- 
plied social studies at the Polytechnic 
of North London. The Council for 
National Academic Awards is now the 
intended victim mainly because it has 
failed to go along with the Secretary of 
State’s anxiety and maybe because it 
once took a dangerously dismissive 
attitude to the academic claims of the 
University of Buckingham. Whatever 
its final outcome, the proposed com- 
mittee of inquiry has entirely disreput- 
able origins. 

Every politician has to be allowed 
one or two fetish issues. In the case of 
Sir Keith there have been three - a 
charter for Buckingham, the attemp- 
ted abolition of the then Social Science 
Research Council, and the war of 
attrition against the PNL sociologists. 
Indefensible as his behaviour on nil 
three has been, none impinged very 
substantially on his mainstream higher 
education policies. These have been 
rather more sensible than many oppo- 
nents of the present Government nave 
been prepared to admit, ulihough the 
overall context in which they have 
been set is the blighted product of Mrs 
Thatcher’s antipathy to the postwar 
welfare stale. 

Thjslnlcst development means that 
It is difficult to continue to adopt such a 
permissive attitude to Sir Keith’s fct- 
Ish-policics. For they have now begun 
to contaminate the mainstream. No 
amount of mumbling about the para- 
llel with the Reynolds study group on 
academic standards in the universities 
can conceal I he clear evidence that this 
new committee of inquiry has arisen 
directly from the Secretary of State’s 
obsession with PNL. The immediate 
result is to undermine the credibility of 
the Government’s general policy for 
higher education, the sol la progress 
•that has been achieved since tne crea- 


tion of the National Advisory Body in 
the case of polytechnics and colleges 
and the future progress that may be 
expected as a result of the Llnivcrsity 
Grams Committee's "great debate" in 
the case of universities. Sir Keith is 
putting at risk the real achievements 
that could mark his period of office at 
the Department of Education and 
Science, a very high price to nay for 
nailing those sociologists at PNL. 

For the terms of reference given to 
the new committee leave no doubt that 
its function is to conduct a damaging 
inquisition of the CNAA, which 
together with (he Open University has 
been one of the few unambiguously 
successful institutions created in Brit- 
ish higher education during the last 20 
years. Sir Keith’s letter to Sir Norman 
Lindop, the former director of Hat- 


years. Sir Keith’s letter to Sir Norman 
Lindop, the former director of Hat- 
field Polytechnic who is to chair the 
committee, states quite bluntly: “I 
have for some time, however, felt that 
existing arrangements might be ini- 


E roved; and some recent reports from 
ler Majesty’s Inspectorate have 
strengthened that belief." 


The letter then lists nine “particular 
issues” that are drawn to the commit- 
tee’s attention. Only two, possibly 
three, address issues that by common 
consent deserve to be discussed as part 
of a wide-ranging review of the future 
function of the CNAA. These nrc the 
cost to institutions of CNAA valida- 
tion, the progress towards a genuine 
partnership between the council and 
its more mature client institutions, and 
the relationship between the approval 
or individual courses and institutional 
validation. The other issues arc all 
"PNL- related”. The relationship be- 
tween the formal npproval of a course 
and its actual realization; rigorous and 
sufficient assessment of objectives; the 
design, presentation, assessment, and 
examination of courses “In a fnir and 
balanced way”; and ensuring that the 
abilities of students arc consistent with 
the structure and content of courses - it 
Is difficult not to delect in all these 
ideas a strong whiff of the PNL affair 
and an equally strong indictment of the 


ideas a strong whiff of the PNL affair 
and an equally strong indictment of the 
past performance of the CNAA. 

, Al ) cve n more alarming interpreta- 
tion is possible. For.it can be argued 
that the new inquiry adds up to an 
indictment not just of the CNAA’s 
performance but also of academic 
standards iri the non-univcr&ity sector 
at large. Not a single serving 
polytechnic or college teacher has 
been invited to joint the committee. 
Nor are its university membors re- 
markable for their public sympathy for 
or detailed knowledge of what goes on 
on the other side o? the binary line, 
with the possible exception of Sir Alec 
Memson and Mrs Mary Wamock. 

So the membership of the commit- 


tee suggests n deep luck of confidence 
on the part of Sir Keith in the ability of 
polytechnics nnd colleges to keep up 
tlicir own standards. It would he 
intercsting to know if this is also the 
view of Mr Peter Brooke, the chair- 
man of the National Advisory Body's 
committee, and of the senior DtS 
officials who sit on the NAB hoard. 
The only consolation is the chairman 
himself. Nnrmun Lindop is a man of 
proved integrity and showed during his 
earlier chairmanship of the Dnta Pro- 
tection Committee truly liberal in- 
stincts. Both will be needed on his new 
committee. 

What can be salvaged from the first 
successful and serious irruptiun of Sir 
Keith's fetishes into serious higher 
education policy? Two things perhaps. 
First, it offers an opportunity to come 
to the defence of the CNAA. Cumber- 
some, bureaucratic, rigid the council 
may be, but no serious person can 
pretend that it has not made, and 
makes, an overwhelming contribution 
to setting and maintaining high 
academic standards in the non-uni- 
versity sector. Si mominieiiiiun re- 
quiris, dreumspice , the CNAA may 
legitimately claim, pointing to our 
strong, vital and respected 
polytechnics mid colleges. 

Second, Sir Norman may he ahlc to 
steer the committee away from the 
PNL-relatcd issues to the serious ones. 
Whatever its baleful origin, this com- 
mittee does provide an opportunity in 
reassess the CNAA experience in n 
positive light. After all, the council is 
now 2(1 years old and a lot has 
happened since the high noon of 
Rnhbins. It may be time for a new look 
at aspects of its wprk, particularly its 
sometimes edgy relations with the 
senior polytechnics. The opciatinn of 
the NAB. and the CNAA's controver- 
sial contribution to tlmi operation, 
mean that hi any case some lenssess- 
mcnl is required. 

So with a lot of luck wc might get the 
right inquiry even if for the wrong 


reasons. But there is still a real danger 
that as much, or more, may be lost iis 
gained. Ultimately high academic 
standards enn only lie produced by 
good teachers backed by well managed 
institutions; they cannot lie bullied 
into existence by HMIs. the CNAA, or 
other forms of external inquisition. 
The commitment of teachers reflects 
their morale which in turn is very much 
influenced by the support they are 
given and the esteem in which they arc 
held. The danger with the present 
inquiry is whut whatever modest im- 
provements it may be able to produce 
eventually in the CNAA system will 
already have been more than cancelled 
out by the demoralization created by 
the partisan and punitive decision to 
establish it in the first place. 


A hard road to travel 
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Ministers have made no secret that 
rough; justice for some was inevitable 
urideir new ’arrangements for! student 
-travel costs. Sacrifices werp, judged 
necessary in the quest for administra- 
tive savings and some relief for local 
authorities faced each year with the 
task of vetting thousands of claims 

from the students who spent more than 

: (he.C5(l included In grants. ■ ■■ 

If.thal was nor sufficient justifica- 
tion, the need to plug an open-ended 
and uncontrolled element of public 
. expenditure was paramount. And so 
the ■outcome was- predictable: 'the for-. 

muln favoured by ministers' at: the: 
pulsfcl or the brief cpnsultatioh period 
! whn an added concession to meet the, 
tears for existing students wjjo might 
. Otherwise be hit very hard. v !, . 

■ So we shpuidinot be sutaed that 
there is roiigh , justice despite the 
■Conbesgpns, and th>- 
...Bbt ^ ^ultmg d^gS dirirfer ihay 
- ptove ■ Indigestible -hot. bhWi: to the 


how bMi to budget within the new . 
overall: gram. > ....... 

The anomalies are several. It is : 
proposed that while existing students : 
between the new flat rate levels and 
the concessionary safety net will inevit- 
ably lose money, large numbers who 
have never' had to make a claim for 
reimbursement will receive an rinsoli- 
aled windfall- What is the sense, let 
.alope the justice, of arrangements ■ 
wh ch give some a no-strings handout , 
wblfc others Whp in the' past have 
latently satisfied their authorities that 
they legitimately spend on. travelling 
• art penalized? v , • ;• . 0 

,. V Students lutky enough to .find cam- 
pus, accommodation ate 1 rewarded 
while those who choose or art forced 
' into bedsitter itjnd will not onlyliave to : 


favour of Scottish students. UK stu- 
dents.identical in every other respect, 
will be reading the same courses, 
attending the same lectures, living in 
the same place and travelling the same 
distances. But by an accident of domi- 
cile, Scots will be able to carry on 
claiming while their fellows from the 
rest of the UK - unless they fall into Sir 
Keith s temporary safety net - will not. 

Students -will of course make ration- 
al decisions within their budgets and 
the effect will be increased pressure on 
the.lqcky few institutions with on Or 
near , campus accommodation. The 
others, green field institution such as 
Lancaster or Warwick dependent on 

notC-Sfl-npnrhu taoiiJ, - 
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! ' unfortunate recipicnts'but tp a cqfi, 
¥ slderable -nurnber af universities and: 
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endureth^grind of daijy travelling and 
Its effect on their academic effecijvg- 

„■ < B? SS JW te:P£P* ,,z 5<l ; fioancfolly : into ; : 
the 1 bargain. V '•> . '■ 

, ^,;Ana- tht glaring'i ahomaly folio wd 1 11 : 
the Sco|Ush diction, based ori , 
|f1d.hard;data. not to 
Jollpwhe Bngli^ahdWeish example; 

■ Irtiahd'.h* fellen intd 4 

.- Jme with England-, and 1 Wales ‘ifiere • 


. . ” 7, * : — i-vais, Will Sliae 

down the; league, :tablc forireasons 
tQtafiy unconnected- with . their 
academic reniu«ttri« v 


academic renuthtidn. ;• , . . 

Ail p,urn P for Dr Boyson’s 
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The University GrantTc^i 

{ Z l \T v p F parin $ t0con * 

the 350 replies to its "strata 

questionnaire. 5 

Look there’s no point intryineti 
push Brunei any more. 

What’s that? 


I said, “Stop pushing 
I was only trying to help, I 
I know, but can’t you see i? 


stuck fast and you're only gob 
to bring down the yft 
doorway. 

It only needs easing a little atfc 
top. That’s where It’s stuck. 
But 1 can’t reach up there. 
Well, stand on East Anjfe 
That'll give you an extra food 
so. 

No, I've tried that. It's still la 
low. Have you got anvthinf 
about the same size I could pm 
on top of it? 

Whnt? 

Anything about the same size Eu 
me to stand on. 

Erni . . . nothing much. Notliif 
ham. No, that’s too big. Dtirha. 
Far too big. There's Leictsto. 
But I wouldn’t risk that. Tk 
string’s already coming loose; 
Well, whut about back dawn iN 
hallway or on the paveraai 
outside. Anything there? 
Doubt if I could get through now. 
IVtcr’s been stacking (hem if 
behind me. I can hardly sK put 
this huge Recorded Ddhfrj 
from the Institute of Educate 
and then there’s that enormtf 
AUT which lie’s propped up a 
(op of Ileriot-Wntt. 

Look, d’you think you couW 
shout for him to puss somethin 
suitable. After all, lids 
business was his idea in the I® 
place. I didn’t expect anythin? 
like this when I joined 
mittce. It's worse than Piet 
fords. I mean I can hardly sees 
thing now that we’ve got Lfl# 
borough and Surrey stacked I P 
front of the window. And I nj 
only keeping f/A//S7’ up with rey 
left foot. , • 

Well, I’ll shout. But you 
what Peter’s like when he s in 1 * 
middle of a Job. Deaf to * 
entreaties. > 

Tell him something small -JJ 
, fair! v solid -about Birkbeck^- 
Right. Peter. Peter. Can you ^ 
me? No, it’s no good. Lwk [J 
you what. Let me give you nnirt. 
Sussex, 'rhat’ll be about tv 1 '' 
Questions I to 14. ... 

■Htat's excellent. Nearly tw ■ 
Another couple of i nc ”®*j,!. 
A CVCP appendix on tenur* 
marked "secret". ■ 

That’ll do nicely. 

Oh my god. 

What is it? ■ M 

Now that I’ve moved Sussex- 
Yes. 

I can see right down the hsB^ : 
Yes 

Past the Institute of Educed \ 
Yes, yes, 

And you’re not going to 
this. 

the whole AUT’s fallen on W 
Peter., • 1 ' ■ • ■ 
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Owen Chadwick against 
the two cultures, 13 


Peter Curwen on 
publishing, 15 


George Holmes reviews 
Georges Duby, 16 


r Alan Wilson on 

university resources, 14 
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It’s all quiet on the Western Front after last week’s “shooting" in the 
trenches at Bournemouth and Poole College of Art and Design. The 
Front, a 100-foot lone, 10-foot high re-creation of a First World War 
trench, was the set for a 20 minute film drama made by film and 
television production diploma course students. 

It took the team of students, a hired JCB, and members of the 
Pioneer Corps from Warminister, three weeks to build the trench on 
wasteland and the back of the college. 

Universities protest at VAT 

The University Grams Committee is will suddenly have to find £700,000 for 
oiawng strenuous Drotests aeainst VAT. 


7,- * umuiiincc is 

making strenuous protests against 
oudgct changes which have presented 
universities with an extra annual £5m 
bill for building alterations. 

From June, Value Added Tax of 15 
Per cent will have to be paid on 
,8 alterations. The TUC has 
calculated that this will cost about £3m 
winually, and another £2m will go on 
7 rr?£ c tepairs and maintenance. The 
“.l 50 tears that the UK will 
eventually follow Europe and impose 

V tk ° n u! ne F building, 
in PfSStem is acute for universities 
2*? cuddle of building programmes. 
Southiunpjpn for example, presently 
extending Its library at a cost of £4m 


Cambridge has £900,000 worth of 
alterations work in prospect, which 
will now be subject to VAT. Strath- 

■ ■ ■ HAT tka 
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alterations work in prospect, which 
will now be subject to vAT. Strath- 


DES is wrong on student 
numbers, say statisticians 

by Ngaio Crequer alone fully takes into account occupational mobility. 

Of the main papers examined, only the Association of 
Demand for higher education is likely to increase through- University Teachers cxplicitlytnkes account of the effect of 
out the rest of this century, according to a report of the greater female participation. The working party says that as 



by Ngaio Crequer 

Demand for higher education is likely to increase through- 
out the rest of this century, according to a report of the 
Royal Statistical Society, which has examined differing 
projections made by the Government, the Royal Society, 
universities, the lecturers’ union nnd others. 

The Statistical Society has been acting as “honest broker" 
to try to reconcile conflicting claims about projected 
student numbers, and examine underlying assumptions. 

The report will be a serious blow for the Government’s 
strategy of contraction and may cause it to rethink some of 
its policies. The Department of Education and Science has 
predicted a 14-19 per cent fall in total higher education 
numbers between now and the end of the 1990s, and the 
Government’s latest expenditure review assumed the worst 
projection for planning purposes. 

Tne society's main conclusion is that relative to 1980/81, 
far from being a decline there is likely to be an increase in 
the demand for higher education throughout the remainder 
of this century. 

The report by a working pnrty and not yet considered by 
the society's council, is strongly critical of the uES 


the society's council, is strongly critical of the DES 
projections in its Report on Education 99. 

The working party says the DES provides neither a 
methodology or source on data for any of its claims, making 
it "impossible to pnss any sensible judgment on the DES 
projections." They recommend the DES provides full 
details of .how it arrived at its figures. .... 


details of ,how it arjrivcd at its figures. .... an incrcas 

It also Suggests that the departmenrcolfecf jr dattf Oil the . ranges! iq 
age, sex and social’ class of entrants to the public sector Failure to r 

(already available for the universities), and produces intheecon 

separate demand figures for each sector. should inc 

The group commends the method used by the Royal increase fc 

Society in calculating the effect of social class, because it education 


Pay deal boosts lower 
paid college lecturers 


alone fully takes into account occupational mobility. 

Of the main papers examined, only the Association of 
University Teachers cxplicitlytnkes account of the effect of 
greater female participation. The working party says that as 
more girls are taking O levels, and taking into account (he 
social climate and comprehensive education, the female 
participation rate will continue to rise. 

The working party proposes that 1980/81, or an earlier 
year, should be the base year from which projections are 
calculated. This was a year before the recent university cuts 
when it could be argued, they say, that demand was satisfied 
from adequately qualified students. And in the public 
sector, supply of places then seemed sufficient. 

“Choosing a base year will implicitly set the standards in 
A level or equivalent terains for the projections of future 
entrants, thus setting the ‘price’ at which demand is 
assessed”. 

The group considered there were five major factors 
affecting future demand: age, sex, social class, country and 
availability of places. Secondary factors were occupational 
mobility, mature students, overseas students, demand for 
skilled manpower, income elasticity of demand for higher 
education, social climate, postgraduates, part-time stu- 
dents and continuing education, unemployment, and 
comprehensive education. 

Accordingly the group believes: occupational mobility 
and developments in information technology will incrcnse; 
if demand is not met in the l9RUs it will be felt In the !99Gsns 
an increase id. mature students; changes in job structure^. 
- ranges! fqcrdaSed jdefoahd for highly jrkflfcd rtiijuipoWer. ' 
'' Failure to meet it could Inhfbi t economic expansion; grbmh 
in the economy will Increase demand; female emancipation 
should increase demand; comprehensive education may 
increase female participation; and demand for continuing 
education is likely to rise. 


by David Jobbins 

College lecturers are on the point' of 

breaking out of their pay log jam w ith a 


deal which gives 4 per cent to all and 
7.4 per cent to staff stuck at the top of 
the lowest salary grade. 


clyde will have to pay VAT on the 
£1.5m it is costing to replace its 
radiators. 

Serious concern at the new charges 
was expressed last week at the univer- 
sities' building officers' conference at 
the Open University. It was agreed 
then that universities should try to 
avoid the charge by building exten- 
sions that were not connected to the 
original building, and adding small 
linkways later. 

Universities are responsible for any 


An urgent review of salary struc- 
tures included in the package negoti- 
ated with the local authorities this 
week also holds out the prospect of a 
more permanent solution to tne blight- 
ed career prospects of the 12,000 
lecturers at the top of Lecturer 1 scale. 
But the employers also stand to gain 
from the findings of the “fundamental" 
review which they hope will find ways 
of increasing the efficiency and flex- 
ibility of the further education service 
jn time for next year’s pay negotia- 
tions. ' 

The provisional settlement is for 4 
per cent with £330 for lecturers on the 
top point of the LI scale. This com- 


pensation for limited chances of prom- 
otion will bring their salaries from 
£9,735 to £10,454 from April l.-Tlie 
salary of a senior lecturer at the top of 
the scale, the traditional point of 
comparison with the top of the uni- 
versity lecturer scale would rise from 
£13,443 to £13,981. . 

Provisional agreement only could be 
reached because the main union the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education has to 
consult its members. 

General secretary Mr PeterDawson 
said that the union would recommend 
accepting the offer. “An increase of 4 

J ier cent canriot.be said to meet the 
ustiflable salary Aspirations of further 
.education lecturers. However Natflie's 
negotiators belirive that the total pack-' 
age on offer .is the best that can be 
achieved in the present circumst- 
ances.” 



ans topping up points system for poly technics 


bvic * o m. m. 

tL ri! 5161 ! G ° ld been unable to collect reliable statistics 

itvti ^ r T wdon Education Author- on ethnic minority recruitment. 
1 [I Panning to redistribute topping JLEA’s statistical department is work- 
DoinJ tL: ^ Polytechnics according to ing on a pilot project to collect (hem. 

ertts. such as 


DQinh '£2™ pqiyrecnmcs according to 
EJSf; particular studertts, sue? as 
^ “J ILEA residents, 
this ■ . utlon K planned to start 
with £2m of . the 
polvtwhiu authority gives its 

“lieges in addition 
Op? - ncorae ’ But from 1985/8$ 
this^^ 0f) U P. ma y he allocated in. 

1 fe.’ ^ categories of,. 
Point?' w ho qualify for 

n,at . ure 

TO** 4 .'toilnciude ap 
bqt sq/ar has' ■. 


on ethnic minority recruitment. 
ILEA’s statistical department is work- 
ing on a pilot project to collect (hem. 

In 1984/85 each point is worth about 
£48. Points arc cumulative, so a 26- 
year-old woman living in inner London 
on a part-time access course is worth 
AVi points or £216. A suburban male 
school-leaver with A levels on. a full- 
time, course - the stuff of business and 
engineering degrees throughout, the 
country 4 will bring no exra money in 

The policy was to te discussed Jn 
outline, Uiough not (hp specific points , 
system, at II^A’s further and i higher 
education sub committee this week. 
The committee chairman, ■ Mr '■ Nea 
Fletcher. . said its scope .would , be 

r ? l ^e1jeHSe X *haV the polytechnics 


should be recruiting from students whb 
are part of the Inner London popula- 
tion and we want them’ to positively 
regard access pr entitlement to access, 
as their criteria, not A levels,” he said: 

"We think the system as it exists is 
heavily weighted against certain 
groups in society, so ifs only sensible 
and realistic to recognize ways wc ran ’ 
benefit groups we Ihtnk have a political 
right to access into a. system which 
discriminates against them". . 

The Committee of Directors; of 
London Polytechnics has written to 
ILEA saying it agrees With the policy, 
but wants' to be sure of the group..: 
definitions and that' the. collectiojvpf 
numbers standardized- This year, . 
polytechnics, were .asked to provide 
figures for theif recruitment, of $ach 
group,- ■ which' 1 were ‘collectedf in. 
November 1983* Inftilure.yfeaJ-sv-the, 


: figures and the money coming with 
them, would be discussed with the 
further and higher education strategy 
J section ILEA, is proposing to set. up. 

In 19^4/85 mere are clear winners 
and losers in the £2m redistribution. 
Ihe two polytechnics that do well, with 
£500,00(3 dfaqh, . are City arid Central 
London, bpth because: of their very 
. high numbers of part-timers. South 
Bank, hit by its high technology and 


low female recruitment gets £470,000; 
North ' London has £385,000 and 
Thames £145,000. •; 

Asa proportion of tbeir : total income 
. - a .clearer Indicator is(tice that lakes, 
'info account ihelf SRC-Lhe difference,, 
is still sizable, City of London does 
best, with; Its points money' 3.68 per 
cent qf its Ibtafirapl income; PCL has ; 
■ 3.54 per-ccnt;;PNL?.76 percent; JPSB. i 
••17J percent, and Thames 1,5 percent. ;. 


Labour wins 
student vote 

Labour has won the presidency of the 
National Union of Students for a 
third year - but only Just, Only 26 
votes separated Plill Wool as (above) 
from his closest rival. Left Alliance 
candidate Ms Jane Taylor In the 
Iflith and final round or voting. 

It is the narrowest victory In a 
presidential election since Mr .David 
Aaroriovltch, the last Left Alliance 
president of NUS beat off hts Labour 
rivals in 1981. 

Mr Woolas, current treasurer of 
NUS, dismissed suggestions that he 
had had a narrow squeak. ‘There 
were three Left candidates standing 
but we still came Out ahead at every 
stage. Delegates had a very real 
choice between different styles and 
emphasis and they have pul their 
votes behind someone who they see as 
the strongest person with the 
strongest policies. 1 * ’ 

Mr Woolas, 24, a philosophy 
. graduate from Manchester Universi- 
ty has also studied at a! further 
education cqtiege, the first NUS pres- 
ident to have had direct experience pf 
this increasingly slgtaiflrant mi* for for 
, Student politics. • ( , ! 'S *" 
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DON’S 

DIARY 


*r>‘ 


MONDAY 

I wake up as excited as a child 
anticipating a trip to the zoo today. 
I’m off to London on the 9.02 to 
spend a day looking at the Karl 
Pearson papers in university Col- 
lege. Am interested in finding out 
about Pearson's involvement with 
feminists such as Olive Schreiner and 
Emma Brooke in the 1890s. Some 
real research for a change: a rare 
trent these days. No charging around 
picking up children at lunchtime and 
again at 5,30pm. 

As half of a dual-career commut- 
ing academic couple and the mother 
of two small children,,,] don't have 
much opportunity to spend whole 
days in London. While I teach at 
Sussex University and live in Bright- 
on, my husband lives in Cambridge, 
at least during the working week and 
in term-time. We only get together 
properly in vacations or when he’s on 
leave. Still, what a colleague once 
dubbed our “telegamous” rela- 
tionship has lasted for about ten 
years now and “we've never known 
anything better". 

My mornings u&uajly begin with 
me arriving sweating and panting in 
my office at 9.20 having lugged a 
six-year-old to school and a two- 


Icss cups cif coffee. The dny passes 
wholly painfully hut quite produc- 
tively and I’m well into the chapter 
I'm writing (on tnnthcr/duughlcr re- 
lationships in the laic ninctceiilh- 
ccntury family), for a book on Vic- 
torian and Edwardinn domesticity. 


WEDNESDAY 

Pretty much the same, although I'm 
interrupted by many phone calls 
from students on teaching practice 
who want references; also requests 
from local schools for me to talk to 
sixth- formers about careers for 
women. I can’t say that I don’t 
sometimes find the immediacy of 
demands of this kind a relief from the 
awful testing ground of confrontation 
between me and blank sheets of 
paper. Sometimes, not always, I 
hasten to add. 


THURSDAY 

After a rotten night's sleep (our 
two-ycar-old kept waking up insist- 
ing that there was a giant spotty 


year-old along to our wonderful 
university crfichc. Today I enjoy the 
luxury of gabbling a mouthful of 


instniclfons about lunch-boxes, nap- 
pies, ear-drops and bottles of choco- 
late milk to my husband; then tear 
down to the station. 1 love train 
journeys: the voluptuousness of an 
uninterrupted hour s reading! All too 
soon we lurch into Victoria and 1 
head for the underground. Once In 
the University College library I sink 
contentedly into the Pearson papers, 
working through until 4 o'clock. I 
stop only once or twice, to pee. 

Coming home the train is inm- 
packed with commuters and 1 nave 


panda in her bed), I spen 
morning writing references. Some of 
my postgraduate certificate in 
education students are having dis- 
piriting experiences trying to get 
jobs. One, potentially a quite gifted 
teacher, finds the post he is applying 
for has been cut between the adver- 
tising and (lie interviewing stage. 

During the afternoon a colleague 
and I interview five candidates ap- 
plying for our new part-time MA 
course, women and education. We're 
aiming to recruit people with at least 
five years’ teaching experience. 
Almost without exception, the 
women we’ve interviewed over the 
last few weeks - by uo means all of 
whom would style themselves 
"feminists" - have experienced a 
series of career problems and set- 
backs simply by virtue of being 
female. 

Sussex Inis a lousy track-record in 
employing women, even in English 
id education, subject areas with 


an 


„jit 

high proportions of female students. 
There is at present only one woman 
among 26 full-time mcm- 



lady 

with shopping bags and a father 
clerkish-Iooking young man. I open 
Germaine Greer’s Sex and Destiny. 
Many of the passengers in the com- 



limply 

my shoulder, -threatening to find 
repose on my breast. Shall I wake 
him or take no notice? The lady wilh 
the shopping, looks on in some 
icmeniV I 


bers of the faculty in English (one 
other is employed half-time); the 
education area has three of us out of 
twenty-one. However, over the last 
few years the small number of 
women there arc on the faculty have 
made considerable headway in intro- 
ducing courses in feminism and 
women's studies, all of which have 
proved very popular with students. 


FRIDAY 


Morning assembly at my daughter’s 
school fit honour of Mothers* Day. 
Alexandra was desperately keen for 
■ me to be there along With the 
mothers of the other children in her 
class. As a feminist, a worker and an 
agnostic I originally demurred feebly 
but soon relented: Am always 
amazed by the complex barrage of 
cultural messages which buzz around 
on such Occasions. One girl reads a 
on my lap) and wake him up. He .sto.ry ..about, someone in the ; Old 
didn’t seem th at put Out after all/ - i -r • Testqmeijtwho found herself barren. 


amusementv I wonder how the poor 
guy will respond if the train jolts and 
he wakes up to find his head on the 
bosom Of a strange lady immersed in 
reading about anal eroticism. I clamp 
the. book shur (making sure that (he 
nasty cover, illustration Is face dawn 


Get back to find “poor Nick'* (as 
my. parents - , with their .maddeningly 
conventional Ideas nbout sex-roles, 
insist on calling him) contending . 
valiantly wjlh recalcitrant daughters; ; 
car-drops, bathtime and urgent pleas ' 
for help with the Roland Rat jigsaw. ; 


TUESDAY 

Aftcr taking ihc glriito school and j 
criwhe, NifcK heads for thfe university '’ 
library, while Thai myself Jh my robm \ 
.and write; Or try to write, ft never 

findites~‘ — J ' ' — ~ ' " 



Someorte else reads a bil of Leboyer. 
Cine by one diminutive, children 
stand up to recount experiences 
1 Connected with the arrival of new 
babies, in their families. Their de- 
scriptions made it: quite dear that 
mothers parent, fathers “go to 
Vvork" . (I glance at my Watch.) Then 
; We rhums receive bur presentations. 
AleX brings me a little, dish' made out 
of tut empty plastic margarine mb 
coated witri'polyGUa and stuck about 
. witfi ?e a 1 shells. My eyes mist over. 

• Yft go out while th® gins Bing "a 
hymn to Motfifers’ , pay. j each verse 
ending, with the lines “Rather, unto 
thee,- we rajse/This our sacrifice of 
- ;■ .i.y 

j .rh^t-foot it to xiiy office to wrestle 

:■ 1 With. Wy chapter. 1 ;. ■ 

Carol 1 by house 


■•.I"’.!- 


-jy toorejbut: find my&lt' 

. c^surig jbuqd . fo|- oral . 
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Universities ‘need 


Extra mural funding concern ! to fix own fees 


Sir, - The new formula for calculating 
grant to extramural departments based 
on student numbers and class attend- 
ance ( THES , April 15) could, if ap- 
plied without sensitivity, have a se- 
rious effect on rural areas such as the 
south west. Here we have scattered 
and isolated communities, separated 
by great tracts of high moor which can 
produce severe weather conditions in 
winter. As an act of policy, this 
department supports small rural clas- 
ses, and takes into account the low 
attendances which terrain and climatic 
conditions sometimes enforce. If grant 
were to depend primarily on numbers 
and attendance, we should find it 
difficult to maintain remote classes in 


North Devon and Cornwall, and linvc 
to concentrate on the already well- 
supplied urban centres. 

Such a policy involving partial with- 
drawal of the university from the 
already deprived countryside com- 
munities would be deplorable, and it is 
hoped that before firm plans nre made, 
these factors will he taken into consid- 
eration. Although the rural county of 
Kent is included in the experiment, 
this area cannot really compare with 
tracts of central and north Wales, or a 
sparsely populated peninsular 125 
miles long with a group of islands 30 
miles offshore. 

Moreover, as old patterns of 
teaching change with advancing tech- 


nology, the concept of the "tW i 
becomes frayed at the edges, andji ! 
it the notion of “effective attendant' j 
Schemes of independent studs ( 
the advent of distance learning 1 
special study groups meeting at K 
lar intervals, arc now widespread 4 
formulas of a past era although adne- 
ably concerned with standards m 
have to undergo severe modificaiiJ 
the good in the present system isn't to 
he affected. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. F. DAVENEY. 

Director of extramural studies 
University of Exeter. 


'.i. 
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Fate of QMC 
classics 

Sir, - There are now negotiations in 

S ogress with a view to the transfer of 
ueen Mary College classics staff 
elsewhere within London University. 

We, the classics students and mem- 
bers of the Classics Society named 
below, feel that this initiative to trans- 
fer staff has the following implications: 

• Students of the department may not 
receive the standard of tuition, con- 
sultation and advisory services to 
which they are entitled. 

• Students of other departments 
would be permanently deprived of the 
opportunity of studying classical op- 
tions, eg in language, literature, his- 
tory, philosophy and archaeology. 
Many students from other depart- 
ments presently take classical courses. 
We feel that this would seriously 
diminish the possibilities of education- 
al cross-fertilization at QMC which is 
one of the basic concepts behind the 
course unit system In operation at the 
college. 

# The closure of the classics depart- 
ment, the founding department of the 
college, would, we feel, seriously dam- 
age the credibility of QMC as an 
educational establishment, after all, 
the origins of western civilization lie 
firmly in the classical world. 

We feel strongly that this initiative 
should be stopped and that those 
interested in the educational system 
will be keen to uphold the preservation 
of QMC as a widely-respected 
academic centre for both the arts and 
sciences. 

Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD HERRING, 

President of the QMC Classics Stu- 
dents Society, 

With the approval of: 

Chris Bell, Isobel Pritchard, James 
Woodman, Angela Drew, Marylyn 
Whaymand. (students of the classics 
department), Cecilia Ampuero, Philip 
Cobham, Bettina Parish, Natalie Sim- 
mons, Emma Broadbent, David Kin- ' 
chlea. Debbie Owen, (members of the 
Classics Society). 

Trial comet 

Sir, - The observational programme 
on comet Crommeiin (THES, March 
30), mounted as a trial nin for the 
International study of Halley's comet 
in 1985(86, was supported ana coordin- 
ated from the UK end by the Comet 
Hailey UK Coordinating Committee. 
•-Countries-, intruding . France,..; the. 
USSRand Britain are organizing their 
own national coordination, as an ad- 
junct to efforts of the US-dominated 
International Halley Watch. The need 
for independent Aational efforts has 
been demonstrated by the continuing' 
delay in releasing data-bank standards 
and by. errors in the detailed orbit 
positions prepared by the US side. The 
positions were faulty because of neg- 
lect, of a predictable perturbation to 
comet Orommelin's orbit by Venus. 

, „ThesecoDd attempt with (UE by the 
UK-European team (including . 

' Rutherford- Appleton Lab,. Sheffield 
Kent arid Cardin university members) 
was, however, successful. 

Yours faithfully; 

^WALLIS. Secretary, hornet 
Halley UK. ■! . . i ■ 

Coordinating Committee. • 

Utters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be a s 
. wort *s possible and written' on one 
saq of the paper. The editor reserves!; 
the right to cut or amend them if : 
JMyfessary.- ■’;*»» - i ■ ' =*••.! >.m ' 
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Philosophy 

point 

Sir, - May I add a small further point 
to Alan Wilson's "Adding a degree of 
subtlety" (THES, March 23) and its 
subsequent correspondence, all of 
which effectively turns on Martin Hol- 
lis's observation that "there is more to 
knowledge than information"? 

One of the reasons that this debate 
has arisen at all is the single-subject 
nature of GCE A level which, because 
it is in principle d la carle, encourages 
exclusiveness and frngmcntarincss nl n 
crucial point in the education of the 
future specialist, even when n candi- 
date’s programme of study is deter- 
mined by more serious considerations 
than wlint the timetable will allow or 
what he or she reckons to be good for a 
pass. 

Because of its relationship to know- 


ledge, and consequently to question 
of method and purpose, philosophy u 
well placed not only to enhance ini 
vidual subjects but also to mitigate ik 
general weakness of post 0 levd» 
education. It is therefore to be ' 


that full advantage will be taken olth: 
philosophy 

already cither available of In ik 


two A level philosophy syllabi® 


process of becoming so AssodaW 
Exnming Board Bnd Joint Matricub- > 
tion Board, particularly by thn 
whose job it is to arrange sixth (on 
and college curricula, as well aid 
future initiatives in A level philou^] 
Unless a determined beginning i 
made, inadequate resources anfib 
other difficulties Dr W. D. Robinso 
rightly draws attention to will 
be seen as good enough reasons 
doing nothing. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dr COLIN BUTLER, 

Borden Grammar School. 


by Paul Flather 

Universities should be free to fix their 
Qvra fees and to advertise while stu- 
dents should have to pay their own way 
with loans and earnings, according to a 
radical right-wing programme pub- 
lished this week calling for the com- 
plete privatization of state education. 
v Professor Patrick Minford, profes- 
sor of economics at Liverpool Uni- 
versity, a leading monetarist and an 
occasional adviser to the Prime Minis- 
ter, estimates that public expenditure 
would be cut by almost £16 billion by 
1990 if all schools and higher education 
institutions were sold off. 

He argues in a 25,000 word study 
published by the strongly pro-market 
Institute ol Economic Affairs, that 
reductions in "wasteful" public spend- 
ing, tax cuts, and greater work incen- 
tives would overall save the Govern- 
ment £43 billion by 1990, increase 
output by 10 per cent, and reduce 
unemployment by 2.5 million. 

Professor Minford believes state 
provision given ns “free" services or 
with "hidden subsidies” is inefficient 
and imposes costs on society. As 
higher education yields a return to 
graduates who arc able to sell (heir 
skills in the market place, there is no 
case for any general subsidy, he 
argues. 

Universities should be forced to 
compete on price for students' reg- 
istration. This in turn would lower 
costs, increase efficiency in teaching 
and produce a better allocation of 
resources between subjects, he says. 


introduced and students would have to 
make up their costs through working in 
holidays or by savings. Students would 
also work harder in tlic knowledge that 
their own resources were nt stake, he 
says. 

But even Professor Minford admit- 
ted that the free market might lead to 
the demise, even the elimination, of 
certain non-vocational subjects such as 
English or classics. In such a case he 
soia he would expect “profit-earning" 
vocational subjects suen as law to he 
used to cross-subsidizc “prestige" sub- 
jects such ns classics. 

He was also questioned nbout 
whether such a system would discour- 
age poor people from going to uni- 
versity. He replied that as the dispos- 
able income ot the poor would increase 
by 15 to 25 per cent there would be 
more money to spend on university 
education. 

"But if poor children arc not being 
sent to university, or certain subjects 

f ire withering away it would be perfcct- 
y justified to have a specifically targcl- 
ted subsidy to help,' he said. 

Overall, Professor Minford prop- 
oses a negative income tax to help the 
poor, allowing them to choose exactly 
how they would spend their money. 
But as school education was desirable 
everyone would have to provide 
education receipts. 

Professor Minford' work, hotly con- 
tested by fellow economists in recent 
years, demonstrates just how far the 

__ vis— j: i 
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Social history 

Sir, - 1 must protest at the ridiculous 
review by Eric Evans of Professor 
Glenn's book, Urban Workers In the 
Early Industrial Revolution (THES, 
April 6). I do not take Issue with what 
.Dr Evans says about Professor 
Glen’s book (which I hove not read), 
but with his contention that such 
revisionist studies reveal a lack of 
workers solidarity and limited work 
tag class political objectives in the 
early nineteenth century, and ressur- 
rect the paternal benevolence of ihe 
middle and upper classes, on the 
basis of what happened In early 
nineteenth-century Stockport or 
wherever, and that these revelations. 


“well and truly un-make” ItaEng®* 
working class and discredit Bo™ 1 
Thompson's seminal work. , 

The steady accumulation ^ r : . ■« . - t r 

allegedly “irrefragable ^ ^ f tllC SllGlt 
altogether lacks ihe scopeofTh™^ | OllVlI. 

son’s Infinitely wider vldon^wy | 
established a whole new appw* 0 l 
English social history. PMjgJ i 
wishes of the conservative wwjj 
Ists, this approach is not dhoJJ 
Their hopeftd hammering* « ' * 
coffin can be more accurate*)’ 
scribed as pigmy blows upon we . 

Yours faithfully, 

Education, 

University of Leeds. 


PCL position 

Sir, - Karen Gold provides a helpful 

S i\s (THES, April 13) of the Inner 
>n Education Authority educa- 
tion officer’s proposals but regrettably 
: the map omits from the specialisms 
shown at the Polytechnic of Central 
London that of the built environment. 
This error is both unfortunate and 
surprising when it is recalled that* (he 
strategic decision to create at PCL the 
first centre for advanced education for 
the construction Industry and associ- 
ated professions was taken by the 
Department of Educat ion and Science 

Retirement 

Sir. .- ’Mr Adams (Letters, THES, 
April 6) seems to see spraetjhtag sinis- 
ter in the low nutaber of admministra- 
tiye stiff taking early retirement at 
North East London Polytechnic, rtla- : 
five to I those.; on the teaching side. I ' 
would unagtae-, however, that this is 
dufc.td thblkct Uudl there •' 


and ILEA back in the 


initiative resulted In the 0 


1970 "of’ V Turpo* W 
near Baker Street Station ^ 

for the development # of 
programme of education 
with the built environment, e 
the inter-related areas of arch^ 

building, civil erigineenng, P 

PCL is most certainly on tw pt 

Yours sincerely, 

J. A. PERCIVAL, . .-a** 

Dean of Faculty of the Ej . 

Polytechn ic of Central Lon 

attractive early retlre^^’J^sS: 
those on Burnham 1 

scheme exists fo ' adE 3j, ls t rter 6 
on APT&C grad«- tg. 

incentive far -dr*!*?' 

voluntarily to seek eirty 
Yours faithfully. ■ 

CHRIS FOWLER, . - ^ 

68 DMnjo^on^^DS^ 4 

Readihg, . ..iYi i;l 


A system of student loans would be state would nave been unthinkable. 

Employers’ 
scheme 
launched 

by Patricia Santinelli 

A new £1.3m adult education pilot - 
programme under which universities 
and colleges will help local employers 
to look at their skill needs has been 
launched by the Government. 

The programme, which was 
announced by Mr Peter Morrison, 
minister of state for employment, is 
to be run by the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Manpower Services Com- 
mission ns part of the Government's 
strategy for adult training which was 
outlined in the White Paper Training 
for Jobs in January. 

Under the scheme, over 80 local 
collaborative projects (LCPs) will be 
supported dunng 1984/85. In England 
the programme will be managed in 
conjunction with the Department of 
Education and Science’s Professional 
Industrial and Commercial Updating 
(PICKUP) programme. 

Speaking about the scheme. Sir 
Keith Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education, said that the programme 
would build on the experience of local 
collaboration gained during the prog- 
ress of PICKUP. "This joint initiative 
demonstrates our commitment and 
that of tbo eduction service to working 
with industry to improve provision for 
updating,” he said. 

A typical example of collaboration 
would involve a group of engineering 
companies working with a local 
polytechnic to investigate the need for 
robotics training ana preparing suit- 
able courses. 

Financial support, which is available 
for only one year and does not include 
the cost of training, will be of two 
types. The first will involve small scale 
support of up to £15,000 for around 70 
projects which will build bn existing 
collaboration between employers and 
providers of training In a particular 


W efamsttr was it* 

m rk m. semme, 

IbcK wr A BOOR.’ 

Left on 


One book in seven at Southampton 

■ University library and almost one In 
10 at Sussex bought between 1969 
and 1973 had never been borrowed 
whra a survey was conducted for the 

: University Grants Committee. 

- home details from the survey were 
i ta a speech by Professor 

gjw Clayton, chairman of the 
U0Cs steering' group on library 

■ research, to the university, college 

research section of the Library 
Inftan-.Thc study was carried 
“7 librarians at the two universi- 
iv»? ^ P re *ented to the steering 
group to . 1982. 

'j ^ ,®uutaampton, 27 per cent of the 
j pre-1969 stock had been unused over 
■' w ^ e ^ equivalent figure 

iSN-WU per cent. The 
wntrast was partly attributed to 
j “ more traditional 

>* on foreign language material, 
:■ SE^Va fifth of which was 
onused ln the later periods 

:: pna^ rroB J n ® rates f° r foreign lan- 
. si If 5 'Physics and chemistry stock 
•i Southampton were only 0.5 per 
IW ^ ^“tae over 10 . years. 
JTJ^rClayton said that the iuk- 
sZ/k_ . topresslon that some of 
i M least In 

: tlvEc eratlir *> flight *>e on ttab- 
• 0 f ^™ rraa , SI b«it even.ta the type 
’>• discarded hooks advo- 


Cntiw) TZ- irj .JfWMiraeu D 
HiiL j Atkinson report, j 

* hbwed 



area. , ■ , 

The second will Involve larger scale 
support for about 15 projects wjth 
funding of up to £50,000 each. These 
wUJ aim to forge new employer-trainer 
links ta specified geographical areas, 
and perhaps within a particular indus- 
try or group of firms in that area. 

Speaking about the programme, Mr 
Davjd young, chairman of the MSC, 
said: *lf British industry is to maintain ; 
and improve competitiveness, jt is vital . 
that employers should work closely 
with training providers so that the 
training they offer is ; flexible and 
. relevant. This can only.bap.FieivK.tMre 
is Teffefctpe^ elaboration ^ a(?; : Ipeaj,, 
level.* 1 ■ ■. 


Moray House head claims bias 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The principal of Moray House College 
of Education in Edinburgh has accused 
the Government of bias towards the 
west of Scotland in allocating secon- 
dary teacher training intakes. 

Moray House’s share of the 560 
places distributed among six colleges is 
90, a full of 3 per cent from Iasi year, 
while Glasgow's Jordanhill College 
has an intake of 245. 

“I don’t think justice has ben done," 
said principal Mr Gordon Kirk. “The 
nrgument is put that since ihe most 
serious shortage of teachers is in the 
.west, that’s where secondary intake 
1 should be concentrated. 

“There's an assumption that there’s 
a close relationship between the place 
of training and place of employment, 

I but this is highly contentious, and 
there has been no public discussion of 
'it.” 


Mr Kirk said he was concerned by 
ilic cut nationally in secondary intake 
of u third from last year's figures of 
875. "It's bad enough if the distribu- 
tion is equitable." he suid. “But when 
it's not, u’s even grimmer." Dr Tom 
Bone, principal of Jordanhill, has 
refused to comment on his own col- 
lege's secondary intake. 

There was a skirmish between Mr 
Kirk and Dr Bone at last month's 
General Teaching Council meeting. 
Mr Kirk felt the GTC's supply commit- 
tee, chaired by Dr Bone, was urging 
the Scottish Education Department to 
consider evidence that Strathclyde suf- 
fered more teacher wastage than else- 
where. 

Mr Kirk claimed this was tantmount 
to saying secondary tcachcT training 
should be concentrated at JordanhilT 
Dr Bone said the colleges could take 
some satisfaction from rne fact that the 
Secretary of State for Scotland had 
increusea initially proposed intake fi- 
gures from 500 to 560. 


When consultative figures were put 
out, most people felt u change was 


unlikely nnd it was “ reasonably signifi- 
cant” that the GTC, colleges undlucal 
authorities had persuaded the Scottish 
Secretary to nuike any increase. 

Considerable pressure was being put 
on the schools with curriculum and 
examination changes, said Dr Bone. 
"It would be quite intolerable if there 
were risks of shortage in a few years' 
lime and ihe increase slightly dimi- 
nishes such a risk.' 1 

But Mr Bob Beattie, deputy general 
secretary of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, said more teachers were 
needed to cope with the reforms. 
“Once again the whole bloody thing is 
going to be done on a shuesiring", he 
said. “Most or the work is being done 
after hours on kitchen tables ana not in 
properly organized in-service develop- 
ment. fn schools you need the vibrance 
and enthusiasm of young people, but 
the young teacher is going to become 
rarer ana rarer." 


Mason report f' 
criticized 

Sir Ronald Mason's report on govern- 
ment funding of strategic and applied 
research is strong on diagnosis but 
weak on remedies, say the Royal 
Society and the Natural Environment 
Research Council. 

in separate responses to Sir 
Ronald’s report for the Advisory 
Board for (he Research Councils, the 
NERC and the society imply that the 
report is too superficial to offer con- 
vincingreforms of the research system. 

The NERC says the report is brief to 
the point of being cryptic. The Royal 
Society, more diplomatically, stresses 
the complexity of the issues and says 
"the time and resources available for 
the study were very limited". 

Sir Ronald's report examined the 
effects of the transfer of some research 
council money to government depart- 
ments for “commissioned research", 
as proposed by Lord Rothschild in 
1971. The Mason report recom- 
mended administrative reforms to pro-' 
tect "strategic” research - for which 
there is no obvious customer - includ- 
ing appointment of part-time depart- 
mental chief scientific advisors and 
strengthening the role of the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils. 

The NERC response to the report 
argues that these changes alone will 
not protect strategic research, such ns 
that of the council-run Geological 
Survey. The council says extra ear- 
marked money Is needed as well. 
However, it approves the proposals to 
increase the ABRC’s influence, 
though not to the extent where Jt 
becomes a "super research council". 

The Royal Society doubts the effec- 
tiveness of part-time scientific advisers 
in scientifically weak government de- 
partment. And the society wants the 
chairman of the ABRC to retain links 
with research, rather than moving 
more toward full-time administration. 



Vision of the fiiture: Labour Parly leader Mr Nell KfonocK peers at a 
microchip during a visit last week to the department of electron fes and 
information engineering at Southampton university. He wrote a white 
oversuit given to visitors to avoid contamination of the microworld. 

Drama boost for Glasgow 


An anonymous donation and a new 
blood post will give a considerable 
boost to teaching and research in 
Glasgow University's drama depart- 
ment. 

The anonymous donation of 
£75,000, which will be matched by the 
court, will establish Glasgow's first full 
appointment to film and television 
studies. Present staff have either been 
redeployed or work part time. 

The new appointment comes as 
Glasgow and Strathclyde universities 
are about to begin honours teaching in 
their new joint honours film and 
television degree. 


The new lecturer will also work in' 
the Glasgow/Slrathdyde John Logic 
Baird Centre for research in tcJcvisjon 
nnd film Investigating topics such as 
the place cinema and television hold in 
national nnd international culture. 

Glasgow has also won a new blood 
post in twentieth century Scottish 
theatre and intends to introduce a first 
year course in the subject. It is the only 
Scottish university where drama is 
studied as an autonomous discipline 
and the university says it is essential 
that students are aware of contempor- 
ary Scottish theatre movements. 


Train lecturers, says student president 


More money must be spent on framing 
lecturers, the president of the National 
Union of Students, Mr Neil Stewart 
said this week. 

Opening the National Union of 
Students Easter conference in Hull, he ’ 
challenged Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science to 
pul his money where his mouth was on 
standards and invest in proper lecturer 
training. 

Mr Stewart said: “Our lecturers 
know their subjects, their PhDs testify 

NUS victory for Labour - just 


to that, but can they teach students? 
Can they maintain the standards of 
teaching under such cuts without prop- 
er training? 

- “\Ve believe, not and notice tjiat the 
30 polytechnics have' ipo/taff working 
full-time on. lecturer training while the 
45 universities, to their shame, have 
only about 30.” 

; Throughout the higher education 
' system staff Were demoralized and 
insecure about their future - an in- 
security which hired acdemic conser- 


continued from front page 
First candidates to be eliminated 
were Socialist Worker Party candi- 
date Mr Paul McGarr and anordlst 
Mr Andy Ardvaark. ■ 

Then Conservative contender Mr 
Slrao Spalding dropped out and 37 of 
his 61 votes went to Ms Taylor 
ensuring she finished ahead of Inde- 
pendent socialist Ms Sarah Veale and, 
a close second to Mr Wpolps, who 
succeed* Mr Nell Stewart as presi- 
dent ip July. : 1 , 

Labour student* were clearly un- 
settled^ the abandonment of their 
own cqnferenc^ ta, chaps |ari, .week.:. 
An lhtmial Inquiry W now almoSj,. 
certain to he held .Into the causes and 


events of disruption which . led to 
national organizer Mr John Dennis 
abandoning the conference with elcc>, 
tlons only partly completed on the 
advice of party , secretary Mr Jim; 
Mortimer. 

■ A report on the event triggered by 
feuding between the leading Clause 4 
faction and Supporters of the Militant 
Tendency will be considered shortly 
by the party’s youth committee. 

‘ Clause 4 which has provided the ' 
u “ ' leadership of NUS, iheld the 


: chair of Hie National Organization oF 1 
Labour Students by, only four votes, 

. qnd Militant captured : twp sfnloir 
!pos|8, before t ^ conference was ter-, # 
\mlnatcd. ■ / ■ : V-' ■ ' ' 


vat ism and stifled innovation. 

“In the end the students suffer,” Mr 
Stewart said. The universities hnd lost 
over 4,000 staff while polytechnics and 
colleges had taken on an extra 50,000 
students with the prospect of 2,000 
fewer stHff soon. 

“Standards of education cannot take 
such a battering without suffering. 
When you add all the non-academic 
staff who have gone, the confidence of 
students in the quality, of their courses 
has been severely shaken," he added . 

Mr Stewart said that it was time that 
it was admitted that all university 
degrees were not up to the same 
standard - and no one was quite sure 
what that standard should be. 

“It is time the universities consi- 
dered the sort of independent valida- . 
lion used by the polytechnics, The 
lecturers may value their academic 
freedom but the consumers want 
guarantees of minimum standards,” he 
said. He also called for open examina- 
tions and free availability of marks to 
students. 

“At the moment the examination 
process Is often more secret than the 
.masons and in some colleges enjoys as ■ 
much irust and confidence. n 

'.On' ;the • Government's recent 
announcements on travel costs Mr , 
Stewart claimed that behind it lay an 
4tiaefe on- students’* independence} and* H 
called on them to take action. . 


. .5' 



THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT • TIIKTI MI * ,I,U,lf * KDUCATIONSUPPI ' a,ENT 20,4,84 


Lin-off: (his 
picture of a horse 
bI a brisk trot 
convinced the 
Victorians that 
(he animal con 
raise all four 
hooves off the 
ground at once. It 
IsoneoflQO 
classic scientific 
photographs in a 
London Science 
Museum 
exhibition. The 
exhibition 
displays images 
visible ti 


invisible to the 
unaided eye. 
Including 
Rontgen’s first 
X-ray of a human 
hand, the earliest 
colour photo of a 
fetus in the womb 
and processed 
images from deep 
space. 



Deans challenge science shift 


by Paul Flather 
University arts end social science 
deans from ail over the country this 
week agreed an 11-point declaration 
which sets out to challenge Govern- 
ment policy _ that more resources 
should be switched from their disci- 
plines to boost science and technology 
research and (caching. 

More than 100 senior university staff 
- including 30 professors - agreed at a 
conference at Leeds University to 
form a new standing committee dedi- 
cated to defending, exploring and 
articulating the interests or the arts and 
social sciences in higher education. 

“No healthy society can exist with- 
out the critical study of culture and 
society as carried out through arts and 


social science disciplines,” they say in 
the declaration, which implies that no 
further shift in resources from their 
disciplines should take place. 

They go on to attack the "narrow" 
definitions of vocational and technolo- 
gical relevance used by the Govern- 
ment to justify support for science and 
technology, and claim instead there is 
a strong case for expanding provision 
in arts and social sciences. 

To dismantle the arts and social 
sciences, which provide broader voca- 
tional training in analytical, critical 
and expository skills actively sought by 
employers, is both “shortsighted and 
foolish'', they continue. 

The deans end by saying they are 
fully conscious of the economic diffi- 


culties faced by the country and the 
many other proper claims on public 
funds. But tneir stated requirements 
for their facilities, universities, and 
higher education, “generally represent 
the very minimum called for by the 
national interest.” 

A toughly-worded letter has already 
been sent to the University Grants 
Committee “great debate" signed by 
SO deans, their equivalents, and other 
senior staff, outlining a defence of the 
arts and social sciences. 

In that letter the deans cite evidence 
contained in the Leverhulme study 
into higher education which shows (hat 
the number of UK science and technol- 
students on degree courses is 


Calls for four-year degrees 


already close to 40 per cent , compared 
1 30 per cent in other 


The conference heard strong calls for 
the introduction of a completely rede- 
signed four year arts degree to cope 
with expanded syllabuses and new 
student interests, and more "trans- 
disciplinary" courses. 

Dr Jennifer Birkett, dean of stu- 
dents at Aberdeen, admitted there 
would be considerable difficulty in 

[ (resenting the case for longer degrees 
o the Government. But financial 
problems were no reason for not 
talking about the need, she said, 
Professor Michael Dumntett, pro- 
fessor of logic at Oxford, Braucd that 
there had long been a need for four 
year arts degrees, not least because it 
would allow universities to help the 
number of students particularly from 
the racial minorities currently “being 
short-changed” by the higher educa- 
tion system. 


He believed that the three-year 
degree inadvertently taught students 
“to skimp” because there wds so much 
reading to fit into three years. Longer 
courses would also allow universities 
to take students without all the qualifi- 
cations now necessary for entry but 
with the ability to profit from higher 
education. 

Dr Sieve Giles of Nottingham Uni- 
versity claimed that employers on the 
Continent were beginning to discri- 
minate against UK graduates because 
they had done only three-year degrees. 

Professor Martin Wheeler, denn of 
arts at Queen's, Belfast, however 
injected a note of realism, point ingout 
that the Government was in fact poised 
to strip Northern Ireland institutions 
of four year degrees, not to bring in 
longer courses everywhere else. 


3gy 

sire 

to between 20 and 
West European nations. 

Mr Martin Milligan, dean of the arts 
at Leeds, who called the meeting on 
behalf of his faculty, said there was' 
much common ground in the “special 
dangers" now faced hy both the arts 
and social sciences. 

He told the conference in future a 
fuller and more precise case for our 
disciplines must be made. Afterwards 
he said he had been very pleased by the 
response of universities to tho Leeds 
initiative. No one else would speak for 
the arts and social sciences, so the 
faculties had to do the job, lie said. 

During the day there was consider- 
able debate about the wording of the 
declaration, about the value of the 
disciplines and of research, and the 
nature, duration and character of cur- 
rent degree courses. Links with 
polytechnics and colleges are to be 
made before a second conference is 
fixed. 


NAB is best for long-term 
planning , says Sir Keith 


The Government believes (hat on the 
evidence of its achievements to date 
the National Advisory Body repre- /' 
seitts the best basis tor' developing 
long-term planning machinery for pub- 
lic sector higher education, Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of Stale for Educa- 
tion and. Sdefice, said last week, 

. ' " ■■ '!. • ■ i, , 

. Sir Keith was announcing the 'pub- . 
ligation of a consultative document on 
the futiife of the NAB in a written 
reply to a parliamentary question. He 
. proposed, subject to tne outcome of 
the consultative exercise, tp make the 
body permanent, at the end of its 
interim life next year. .• < 

\ .‘Becausd ; of the addition of the 
■ voluntary colleges, Sir Keith propose*, 
to change. the NAB's name to the 
NatiodaliAdyisorf Body for Public; 
Scctorj : Higher Education. Thel coiv 
legesVvcncc .in dfecttssiariS • with .the 
NAP, to. b$ known as the Voluntary : 
Sector C^nsultative C^un^, will be ; 
v,eaabli$hedTaicrtbU year.; : 

■ :: '..Thfe.ttjtCTsipn of the NAITs refo (tip 
: ; fOvcrrtjB direct grant colleges is to bp ; 

’ r.WRt towep review 1 . The consultative 
•' ihepossibUity of the.Utfflb!: 

1^85,. When jhep&tha- 
torqes jntp operation. ' 

' jQtpqfs .WdcCi, consideration nrk. ft**-! 

•••'■ Roy 



College of Music and the Royal Col- 
lege of Nursing. 

Capital expenditure, which is not 
explicitly included in the NAB's pre- 
sent terms of reference, would come 
under its ambit if Sir Keith's proposals 
are accepted. But no. solution is put 
•forward; tp thfr problem >of giving -the 
body a separate legal entity, up to 
now, the body has been: funded 
through the Inner London Education 
Authority’s advanced further educa- 
tion pool allocation, but it is accepted 
that this causes practical problems 
which will be exacerbated; by the 
inclusion of the voluntary colleges. 

. The APE pool can.opiy. be used to 
mhke payments to’ local authorities, 
which rausjis, difficulties in giving the 
NAB its own legal identity. 1 ‘Discus- 
sions are to continue between the DES 
, and the local authorities t6 fjjhd a new 
funding met^inn. .. 

No significant changes to the struck 
tore^of the body, are proposed, apart 
from the addition .of observer? on the 
cor^ttec to. represent the voluntary 
couegei. Sir Keith does riot propose (o 
.ajtdrtbeniethdd of apjwfo&tfg board 
numbers or to extend further foprp* 
sen tat ion on the commit fee. His onW 
ebneern here js to keep the boar* 
wiMdWPOW has 29;mBmbe<s*. from 

reaching an unwieldy |dze. ■ 


Gwent renews 
bid to 
raise hours 

Gwent County Council has renewed its 
attempt to persuade 400 college lectur- 
ers to accept longer teaching hours. 

A new appeal from director of 
education Mr Hugh Loudon to staff on 
the Lecturer l and Lecturer^ scales in > 
the colleges was sent out at the end of 
last.week, Just as the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers ia Further and Higher 
Educatipn returned more than 300 
unsigned contracts to the county coun- 
cil offices in Cwmbran, i 

The letter sets out the authority's 
ta$c for terminating existing contracts 
for lhc 400 and offering reemployment 
With two.bpurs extra class contact for 
L2s and one extra hour for Lis. 1 

Audit reeks to scotch suggestions 
that Gwent was moving towards 
annual cqntracts for its staff and other 
'Worsening of conditions .of service. 
.•This Is rubbish. Gwent ha? no inten- 
tion of goipg outside' the limit? set in 
the national agreement*” Mr Loudon 

..Union officers in the country say 
that the tuning of Mr Loudon’? letter 
has entreiiched the position of Natfte 
ihemwri iyha bad already returned 
their contracts, unsigned, and would 
make others taore likely to follow their • 
uniort’s instruct ibh fo Sd' so. • • J • * ' 


Polys ‘may be freed 
from local controls 5 


by Karen Gold 

Polytechnics may have to accept cen- 
tral government controls hut they 
coiilabc freed of some local ones in 
return, said Mr David Forrester, assis- 
tant secretary at the Department of 
Education and Science in a stick-and- 
carrot speech at the Association of 
Polytechnic Administrators confer- 
ence. 

There was a silver lining of specific 
plans in the DES to enable this, he 
said. 

“What 1 am suggesting is that local 
freedom of responsibility and rela- 
tively independent major, institution 
are quite compatible with the sort of 
central planning and control which is 
likely to be with us hereafter, within 
the climate of financial restraint and 
overall reductions in student number 
in the 1990s.” he said. 

Central restrictions in recent years 
included the National Advisory Body’s 
control of programme areas and 
modes and student number targets; the 
restriction on overall spending; the use 
of performance indicators such as 
staff/student ratios; and increasing in- 
terest in what happened in the class- 
room, indicated by the increase in HM 
Inspectors; ana the recently 
announced standards inquiry chaired 
by Sir Norman Lindop. 

But the local authority controls had 
also continued, he said “we have local 
authorities still applying their detailed 
controls by for example not allowing 
extra non-academic staff to allow you 
to meet student targets, or by applying 
no redundancy clauses.” 

Plans in the DES to relieve 
polytechnics of their local burdens 
included the recently issued Govern- 
ment paper on allowing them to run 
commercial activities, for which re- 
sponses were requested by the end of 
April, lie said. There were hIso plans to 
mitigate the NAB student number 


controls by relaxing DESrttitktiJ 

; 

Administrators and others sW. 
tell the department what nou-C^ 
live measures were needed loTSj 
polytechnics more indents^ 
whether they were changes toto’ 
authority financial regulations to? 
struments and articles ofgovernma 
nnd to the condit ions of service ohm 

“The message of the Coomri 
L ybrand (management cottbw 
report to Kingston Is ihu 
polytechnic should be allowed to loci! 
after itself and told to get on wkh it.* 
he said. 

“What I would say is that you 
find you are pushing at an opeadooti 
you start to press the case over ibeuti 
year or so. 

Mr Forrester said that the DEJ 
expected the Lindop' inquiry into efu^ 
lie sector validation and standing u 
seek to: 

O set out some principles on £i 
relationship between external valid- 
ing bodies and institutions: 
e differentiate between (nstituiMa 1 
according to their maturity; [ 
•allow for change in the system. ‘(fa 
wants greater freedom lor amenf. 
stitutions, but selectively pntuj; 
more external control for o(hen,*ei' 
said; l 

• introduce probably lighter arnafr 
ments for external exaraioMioc! 
which would nlso apply to the unha 
tics; 

• give advice to institutions ate: 
their internal processes, “to asc: 
them in relating tfyou like (he woks’ 
ns specified ns a package t>y 
Council for National Acadtc; 
Awards, to the product as detal 
the process of delivery as seen by IW 
Inspectorate or anyone else, and ih 
product as outcome, the GulenaH 
tion and experience the student take 
away." 


t 


Administrators flock 
to get away from it all 


by Peter Scolt 

Sheffield in 1981, Coventry In 1982, 
Hatfield In 1983 and last week Bristol 
- the sequence of the first four 
conferences of the Association of 
Polytechnic Administrators shows 
that although It mny not yet have 
quite arrived the association Is 
travelling hopcfiilly. 

For an association that is not yet 
five years old the APA has generated 
remarkable momentum and respect. 
The Bristol conference was attended 
by 250 administrators, 70 per cent of 
the association's growing mem- 
bership. Although the APA*s centre 
of gravity remains firmly in academic 
registries, a significant diversifica- 
tion of its membership seems to be 
under way. More finance, personnel 
and other non-registry administra- 
tors came to Bristol than ever before. 

This may reflect an interesting 
shift in the balance of polytechnic 
administration. Until recently It cir- 
cled round two poles - a detailed 
bureaucratic relationship with main- 
taining local authorities lhal was 
essentially financial and an e 
detailed relationship with the Goun 
cfl for National Academic .Awards 
and other validators that was con- 
cerned with course approval. 

Both are still central to the preoc- 
cupations of polytechnic administra- 
tors. But with local authorities com- 
ing under Increasing pressure to 
adopt a “hands-off” policy towards 
their polytechnics and the CNAA 
being authoritatively encouraged to 
develop a genuine arms-leneth part- 
nership with its institutions both may 
be destined to decline In relative 
importance, 

The new, : and highly magnetic, 
pole Is the National Advisory Body.. 
The role of.,the NAB now obsesses 
APA conferences as touch as Jt 
shapes the ageodaof polytechnic 
administrations. The package of 
policy concerns stimulated by the 
creation of the NAB has given hot 
only a focus bnt also a boost to the 
association 


able to announce at an APA coifr 
cncc that the NAU was to be dibii ! 
permanent body, only a short tw 
after the formal announceranil w 
been made to Parliament. . 

Mr Forrester Is n rising 
men! of Education and Science ijj 
servant and chairman of the 
key technical and data group* £ 
theme of his APA speech «■ 1 » 


balance between national* DBjJ 
well as NAB, policy Inltlatlwj » 
traditional local authority contra 
with the clonr Inference that w 
latter should be scaled down as w 
former built up. . - .jU 

It provoked lively 
even dissent (for not going 
enough I) quite unlike tne 
stolid, even silent, l* 

which their university coUeaio*Mj L 
received the chairman of f 

versify Grants Committee a w 

before In Liverpool. . ht.. 

In general the APAcjmfertJ^^ 
Bristol had a much higher r 


r0 


profile than the Conference « 
ii was versify Administrators me* 
quaJly Liverpool. Less empha^onl^ 
Coun- workshops, packed s*® 10 ."® ^ 

NAB and l£e polyi^«y 

future, cancelled sC f ,OI J s . noI) «t' i 
ture buying for lack of sopP 0 ^, i 
these were the charactering ^ , 
dents of the Bristol mce „ fnn $ i \ 
"Getting away fr™ ' 

phrase that could be 


piUHSC IU*I ,1- Its SB* 

the conference Jr^orivdefr- 

from the desks and & 

west country sunshine* ^ | , 
rather more MrloUS ,,^dlv« 
provided broader 
which their day-to-daywo^J^ 

examined creatively w® ■ 

cally. 


Surrey loses contact 
with new satellite 


bv Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Surrey University’s new satellite, laun- 
ched last month, has gone missing. The 
Surrey team will make a lust-ditch 
effort to make contact with their 
spacecraft in a week or two, but 
prospective users of the satellite now 
appear unlikely to benefit from the 
free launch granted by the US space 
agency. 

The satellite, UOSAT-2, was the 
university's second cut-price spaccraft. 
Ironically, the £100,000 UOaAT-l is 
still working perfectly. UOSAT-2 
which cost three times as much, was 
built in h five-month rush to meet the 
launch date offered by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. The satellite, designed for 
amateur radio relays and use oy groups 
in schools and colleges, was launched 
successfully alongside a commercial 
NASA payload on March I. 

UOSAt-2's systems worked as 


C lanned for the first few Earth orbits, 
ul then the satellite went dead. 
Repeated attempts to send commands 
to the craft, during passes over the 
UK. have failed and jests with sensi- 
tive receivers at Judrcll Bank have 
detected no signals. 

The university lacks the expensive 
equipment for trying to provoke a 
response from a malfunctioning satel- 
lite. Hopes now rest with US radiu 
amateurs who will try to reach 
UOSAT-2 with a powerful signal 
generated by a transmitter at the 
Stanford Research Institute in Cali- 
fornia. 

If this fails, the Surrey satellite team 
will lose three years’ work program- 
mes for the new craft. Mr Roger Peel, 
a member of the group, said trie worst 


result would be that the group might 
fold up after the failure. But he 
stressed the team would not consider 
the implications of the loss for a few 
months yet, and efforts to reactivate 
the satellite would continue. 


Quality not 
quantity 4s 
name of game’ 

Concern about the quality of graduates 
rather than the quantity ought to be 
the talking point of the current debate 
about higher education. Sir Alex Jar- , 
rati, chancellor of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, has said. 

Sir Alex, who is heading a steering 
group supervising efficiency studies in 
the universities, was addressing a con- 
ference at Surrey University, neld to 
celebrate the fortieth anniversary of 
the 1944 Education Act, and to look 
forward to educational provision for 
work and leisure during the next four 
decades. 

Dealing with the technological 
changes overtaking industry, ana the 
implications for education. Sir Alex 
said: “We need to recognize the need ' 
for high quality graduates. The present 
debate worries me. There seems to me 
to be a greater amount of time devoted 
to quantity rather than quality." 

Sir Alex also emphasized the need 
for improved management training, 
and the opportunities to take advan- 
tage of distance learning techniques. 
There was also a need to concentrate 
on the acquisition of basic skills. Too 



Sir Alex: worried by debate 


many young people still offered them- 
selves for work without these skills. 

“It is a wilful dereliction of responsi- 
bility if we have people who are not 
able to read and arc not reasonably 
numerate,'' Sir Alex added. 

His ultimate fear whs not of the size 
of the unemployment problem, but of 
a hard core of people formed from die 
least educated and least privileged. 

“When it comes to resources one has 
to wonder ir we are devoting enough to 
them, do we give up on them too 
easily? Are wc creating an untouch- 
able group?” 


Teenagers ‘need urgent help’ 

S * ven to centred 
e way for a 


More power should be given to centred 
government to pave tne way for a 
senes of broadly-based educational 
reforms. Sir James Hamilton, the 
fonner permanent secretary at the 
Department of Education and Sd- 
Cn 2? the conference. 

Hisjprirae target was the 14-18 year- 
old age group. Both the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme and the Technical and 
Vocational Education Initiative would 
nourish better in the context of a single 
Plan, rather than in isolation, said Sir 
James. “Provision in this area should 
“e urgently and fundamentally re-ex- 
amuied with special attention being 
pata to policies of financial support for 

added^ Br ° Uf>S of students »” he 

Education policy-makers should take 
account of high levels of unemploy- 


ment, which could have serious Im- 
plications if they continued for a 
number of years. ‘‘There are tyro ways 
of looking at educational policy-mak- 
ing over the next 40 years,” he said. 

% It can be based on an extrapolation 
of trends and experiences since 1944. 
Alternatively, in certain areas those 
responsible for educational policy- 
mafang should recognize that the de- 
mands of the twenty-first century will 
Involve a more fundamental redefini- 
tion of the meaning of education, work 
and leisure." 

Sir James said it was tempting to 
think of such reform in terms of a new 
Education Act, but it would be diffi- 
cult to achieve the necessary political 
consensus. Efforts spent on such a task 
might also inhibit progress on much- 
needed shorter-term reforms. 


Leith contract will help in battle 

Leith Nautical College is confident 
9 three year contract from the 
Manpower Services Commission will 


p. 

i l\ 

Sr 


This is Important tot P 0 '^ 

. hjuxiuse 

lo^ 

(and pay) than ^ 

Vet th#V Of* f 


wf. Bdien ft* fight to retain central 

Institution status.' 

. The Secretary of State for Scotland 
h£J ro P°. sed that Leith should be 
fromthe control of the 
jrottbh Education Department to be 
I Regional Council. 
LWtn wgues that it is a national, not a 
mS*?? “UfSe* “nd should therefore 
Tffito be centrally run. . , 
Jtovwon a contract worth 
from the MSC, 

ouenlL fo F years to develop' 

Vpcn learniop 





traditionally 

leagues. Yet 
receiving end of the , 

“gocounUbDUy” ... M 
.echnlcs are ■- 


polytechnics a n'^rr 


has already produced 
SSS^ Bri !qfl BP in 
on ffiS 10 — * n control systems 

™ offshore: platforms, pn£ j the new 


Status 
‘must be 
defended 5 

by Karen Gold 

A properly-established funim to bring 
together tne interests of the university 
and non-university sectors of higher 
education should be set up as a matter 
of urgency to cover matters raised in 
the UGC debate, according in the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

But it warns that any new transbin- 
ary policies should be watched in case 
they endanger the status of the public 
sector. "CNA A would not be willing to 
lend its support to any proposal which 
might have the effect of lowering the 
status of public sector institutions 
compared to that of the universities," 
i paper says. 

There was an urgent need for a 
collaborative studv on unit costs in the 
two sectors, ana eventually for a 
standard unit of resource at least to 
cover teaching costs. “The basic unit of 
resource would need to be sufficient to 
enable staff to engage in at least the 
minimum level of research and other 
comparable activities necessary to sus- 
tain their teaching function,” the 
CNAA says. 

The CNAA supports concentration 
without diminishing access and closer 
collaboration between institutions, 
although the paper says in the ease of 
mergers it must oe dear the academic 
and financial benefits outweigh the 
upheaval of merger. 

The differentiation between univer- 
sities as “academic" and the public 
sector as “vocational” is misleading, 
the paper says. The differences be- 
tween the two sectors lie much more in 
the comprehensive provision in the 
public sector. 

“The CNAA believes it is a mistake 
to think in terms of trying to identify 
some school-leavers as being suitable 
for university-type educanon and 
other school-leavers as being suitable 
for other types of higher education," 
the paper says. 

“Given the many excellent courses 
offered by public sector institutions the 
CNAA considers it unfortunate that 
there is still a tendency for the roost 
able students to be automaticflllv en- 
couraged to apply tor a university 
course as tlicir first choice. 



time studies, offshore communications 
and thehandlingof hazardous cargoes. 

Dr Alan Watson. Leith’s principal, 
said: "This confirms that our work is 
national, and adds strength to our 
hazardous cargo courses which are 
international.” 

There were fears that if Leith were 
transferred to Lothian it was likely to 
become a non-specialist further educa- 
tion college. These were heightened by 
a nauticaTeducatlon review carried out 
by a joint working party of officials 
from the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment and the Convention of Scottish 
Local Authorities, which concluded 


Easter is. . .(lor some 
members of the University 
vj G rants Committee) 

reading responses to ‘the 
L i? real deb* 110, • Here we 
UCuStC report a furthe r selection . 

UGC condemned 
as ‘mouthpiece’ 

by Ngaio Crequer 
The University Grants Committee has 
become the Government’s mouth- 
piece, implementing cuts without dis- 
sent. giving no justification for bias in 
grant allocations, making crucial deci- 
sions on inaccurate and inadequate 
information, and being accountable to 
no one, says the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

The union says the UGC is no longer 
working to its terms of reference, 
failing to represent “the needs of 
university education” to the Govern- 
ment, and not ensuring that “universi- 
ties nrc adequate to national needs”. 

The AUT reaffirms its policy that a 
Universities' Council, with an 
academic and policy committee, 
should be established in its place. 

The AUT says the UGC questions 
are narrow ana trivialize the scope of 
the debate by preempting discussion of 
legitimate alternatives. Referring to 
the thousands of students denied 

E laces, and the one in six staff who 
ave left, they are dismayed and angry 
at the way "this vital national asset is 
being thoughtlessly squandered.” 

It would be “ludicrous” to think the 
quality of education could be main- 
tained with the further cuts contem- 
plated. They would “destroy the inter- 
national currency of our three year 
degree; the strain on human and 
physical resources would be intoler- 
able; the dual support system for 
research would be destroyed, totally 
undermining the already hard hit re- 
search effort, and our universities 
would be utterly discredited as viable 
institutions for learning and research." 



The AUT says it is misleading the 
way “research" hod become inextric- 
ably linked with science and technolo- 
gy. “The humanities have become the 
Qnderelln of the universities. ” To give 
them equal treatment with other sub- 
ject areas there was a strong case for a 


AUT general secretary Diana War- 
wick 

properly funded Humanities Research 
Council. 

The union "deplores the attempts to 
distinguish between scholarship and 
research as if it were possible to have a 
university that does no research but is 
allowed a cheap substitute called scho- 
larship. The quality of British universi- 
ty degrees is not sustainable unless 
properly backed up and informed by 
research." 

In answer to the UGC question 
whether there was quantitative evi- 
dence that the cuts nad hit research 
more than teaching, |’thc departure of 
thousands of academic staff constitutes 
a loss to both”. 

“The most shocking omission in the 
UGC questionnaire ts the complete 
absence of any mention of the likely 
future needs of the economy." 

Although there were increasing de- 
mands for graduates in electrical en- 
gineering, mathematics and comput- 
ing science. the 1961 rate would reduce 
supply. There would be other shor- 
tages, in chemical engineering, science 
teachers, and a brain drain ofbiotcch- 
nologists. 


Nationalists call for Scottish subcommittee 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

Tho Scottish National Parly has 

ceiled for Immediate establishment of 

a Scottish subcommittee of the UGC 

as the first step towards B Scottish 

UGC. 

The UGC’s questions fail to take 
account of Scotland’s different edu- 
cational system and show “a lack of 
understanding and clarity of think- 
ing unexpected In a document of this 
potential significance." 

For some years, says the SNP, 
English educationists have expressed 
disillusionment with the early spe- 


cialization of A levels and have 
looked towards the broad based . 
systems of Europe and Scotland. 

“It Is the English model which is 
out of step with European experience 
and yet Uie asumptlon persists that 
English practice is somehow ‘nor- 
mal 9 and everyth tog else aberrant.’ 9 

It is dangerous to attempt to adopt 
practices from elsewhere without 
considering the overall pattern of 
educational provision, warns the 
SNP, adding: “It is a nonsense to 
suggest that A levels plus a two year 
general degree Is equivalent to higher 
grades plus a three year ordinary 


degree In a Scottish university.” 

In Scotland, the universities liave 
traditionally played n more Impor- 
tant role within higher education 
than in England, says the SNP, "this 
Is not because the age participation 
rate is appreciably higher but Is a 
mutter of a structural difference with 
many students who would enter a 
polytechnic In England instead of 
entering a university to study for a 
broadly based ordinary degree." 

A separate body representing the 
Scottish universities could cooperate 
with the representatives of other 
sectors. 


Svltl 


centre instead pf the present Four. 

It has been generally felt that if the 
recommendation were implemented, 
the survivor would be Glasgow Coj- 


Students suggest 
three options 

A Scottish UGC is one of the options 
also proposed by Scottish students. 

The response from the National 
Union of Students (Scotland), lointly 
with the Scottish university presidents, 
says the UGC has been proved unfit to 
administer university financing by the 
1981 cuts. 

Another option is a Scottish higher 
education council taking over the roles 
of both the UGC and Scottish Educa- 
tion Departmept, bringing the univer- 
sities, central institutions and colleges 
of education under a common system. 

The third option favoured by NUS 
Scotland is local authority control; The 
regional councils would manage the 
institutions, while a national jrost 
school education council, comprising 
representatives of a Scottish Assem- 
bly, regional councils and students, 
would determine national priorities 
■ and demand. „ , 

The students say they are firmly 
opposed to uhiversitles becoming de- 
pendent on alternative sources of 
funding since this' would create a 
further bias against arts and social 
sciences, and industry would seek to 
‘irifWhce fcdyfchtioh ^ - ■ ; 


INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

In March of this year, The Timas Higher Education 
Supplement published a special feature on Informa- 
tion Technology. It included articles on digital 
drawing-boards, geographical data sifting, compu- 
ter tutors and current applications of desk-top 
terminals. 

Copies of this feature are now available in reprint 
form at a post of 25p each. Please send cheques/ 
postal orders, (no cash please) made payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited to: 

Frances Goddard 
The Times Supplements 
Priory House 

v: .1 i St John’s Lane : 

London ECt M 4BX 
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Special education courses ‘should go’ 


by Patricia Santinclli 
Proposals to phase out all special 
education initial teacher (raining 
courses by 1986, including a unique 
course at Manchester University, have 
been made by a special working group 
of the Government's advisory body on 
teacher training. 

The group says in its draft report, 

f iresented to the Advisory Committee 
or the Supply and Education of 
Teacher's sub committee on teacher 
training, that staff training students to 
teach children with severe learning 
difficulties should instead be deployed 
to in-service courses and contribute to 
‘’awareness" courses in general 
teacher training courses. 


The group wants the existing range 
of in-service courses in this field to be 


rationalized and expanded with the 
aim of ensuring that all staff who have 


some specific responsibility for pupils 
and students with special educational 
needs should receive post experience 
training appropriate to their function. 


Law and 
order faces 
investigation 


Public concern over current methods 
of dealing with crime and criminals has 
prompted a new £730,000 research 
programme involving investigations of 
the role of the police, courts, prisons, 
probationary services and ways of 
rehabilitating offenders. 

Academic researchers in the Geld 
have jiistJsecn invited to apply for 
grants under the programme Backed 
by the Economic and Social Research 
Council, which will spend £650.000 
over the next four years; the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security, 
and the Home Office, will each spend 
£40,000. 

The programme follows a belief that 


tatmg offenders. A new debate over 
the issue of “humane containment” 
has been sparked off and the ESRC is 
now keen to back applied studies in 
different fields of criminological re- 
search. 

Such a programme wns first discus- 
sed in the late 1970s, but it was only in 
1982 when the council arranged n 
conference on law and order that firm 
priorities were agreed. 

The five main themes will be: the 


criminal justice system, looking at 
juvenile delinquency, links between 


police, courts, and probation officers, 
custody rules and prisons; discretion in 
law looking at charging and prosecu- 
tion of offenders, trial, and sentencing; 


police accountability, looking at the 
role of local authorities and consulta- 


tive committees; the media and Us 
influence oh' public perceptions of 
crime; and the study of "criminal 
careers”, from juvenile to adult offen- 
der, and from amateur to professional, 
plus study of crime and urban decline, 
and dine and ethnic minorities. ■ 
Applications Will be judged by a new 
sub-committee on crime and criminal 


justice under Sir Arthur Peterson, 
fonner.head'ofthe Home Office and a 
member of the Royal Commission on 
-Criminal Procedure. 


Taylor to head 
teacher council 


Dr William Taylor, principal of Lon- 
don University, is to chair the ne.wlu 


don University, is to chair the newly 
.established Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Eduction. The ruem- 
berthip will .be drawn mainly : from 
.practising school- teachers, teacher 
trainers, elected ipembers and officers 
of Ibckl education authorities. 
f Secret ary of State 


li also recommends that the alloca- 
tion of resources to teacher training 
institutions and other providers of 
in-service training should take into 
account the high priority of training for 
special education needs. 


teaching standards during the 1970s in very limited field of employment. It 
schools for children with severe leam- appears that there is already some 


special education needs. 

In addition, the group urges the 
setting of appropriate staff develop- 
ment programmes within training in- 
stitutions to ensure that all initial 
teacher training courses include ele- 
ments on special education in accord- 
ance with the Secretary of Stale for 
Education's criteria. 

The croup was set ud at the special 


ing difficulties. 

"However, there is no longer the 
same urgent need to increase the 
proportion of trained teachers in such 
schools. By January 1983 less than 3 
percent of the teachers in schools then 
classified as ESN (M) or ESN (S) 
lacked a recognized teaching qualifica- 
tion of some kind. The issue now is 
whether the teacher force in such 
schools is appropriately prepared to 


(ion's criteria. meet the needs of pupils," it says, 

group was set up at the special It adds that in the future, the 
t of Sir Keith Joseph to review population of all special schools is 
sort on al I existing provisions for likely to contain an increasing propor- 


appears that there is already some 
concern among teachers who under- 
went such training and now feel at a 
disadvantage when it comes to com- 
peting for senior posts,” the group 
says. 

Similarly in its assessment of Man- 
chester University’s four year-degree 
course combining the study of audiolo- 
gy, two other academic subjects with n 
course of teacher training nnd a spe- 
cialist course for the teaching of the 


request of Sir Keith Joseph to review population of all special schools is 
and report on al I existing provisions for likely to contain an increasing propor- 
the training of teachers in this field, the tion of the profoundly and/or multiple 

content of courses and the implications handicapped, for whom a carefully 


deaf, the group says it docs not believe 
their graduates will be well placed to 
compete for posts with teachers with 


for further education. 

In its report, the group says that 
there is no doubt that specialist train- 
ing courses have so far been able to 
attract highly motivated candidates 
and that their successful students have 
contributed to a general raising of 


tailored programme of education and 
care will be required. 

"It would, in our view, be quite 
inappropriate for courses of initial 
training leading to qualified teacher 
status to concentrate on producing 
teachers for this highly specialist and 


Scots claim 
lack of 
TVEI control 


Scotland's largest teaching union, the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, has 


attacked the local authorities for not 
demanding more Scottish control of 
the Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion Initiative. 


EIS general secretary Mr John Pol- 
lock has written to the Convention of 


Scottish Local Authorities, saying that, 
when the institute discovered a Scot-i 


tish steering group for TVEI was not 
being set up, it assumed this was 
because of pressure from the govern- 
ment or Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. 


However, the EIS had now disco- 
vered that COSLA had backed a 


Education Department assessor. 

Mr Pollock says the EIS strongly 
opposed TVEI being introduced in 
Scotland until there were "absolute 
assurances 1 ' that projects would be 
compatible with educational reforms 
currently taking place. 

"In view of the distinct differences 
between Scottish and English educa- 
tion, it appears to us to be inappropri- 




Chartered accountants Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co, arc to fund a 
chair of accounting at Birmingham University. 


The company takes some 50 students a year for training at its 
Birmingham office. Pictured at a press conference to announce the 
new chair are, from left to right, Mr AlasifJr Jones, partner, Mr John 
Adock, Professor John Samuels, professor of business finance at 
Birmingham, and Professor Edward Mars! and, vice chancellor. 


ate that the decisions on compatibility 
with the Scottish educations system 


should be taken by an English commit- 
tee augmented by two Scots - how- 
ever eminent." 

But Mr William Livingstone, COS- 
LA's assistant secretary, said the EIS 
misgivings were groundless. COSLA 
had been allowed to set up a TVEI 
advisory group, and there had been a 
Scottish pre-selection meeting on pro- 
jects. The two Scottish members on 
the national steering group were Dr 
James Munn, chairman of the Scottish 


fi“ m how. School opens for business 


Manpower Services Committee and a 
leading curriculum reformer, and Mr 
Frank Tignatelli, assistant director of 


education in Strathclyde region and 
chairman of the COSLA advisory 
committee. 


The Open University has launched the 
first series of residential study 
weekends to accompany its latest ven- 
ture, the Open Business School. 

With 1,600 students enrolled on the 
first two courses, the OU is boasting, 
■that its business school has already 
become the biggest in Europe. More 
than 2,300 people have now applied to 
join. 

Students taking the first programme 
will attend residential weekend 


School and Bristol Polytechnic. The 
students include managers with little 
or no formal training and' some who 
are relatively new to the management 
field. 

The business school's first two 
courses are “The effective manager”, 
which covers decision-making, plan- 
ning and budgetary control, manage- 
ment style, and communications; and 
“Personnel selection and interview- 
ing”, Courses involve face-to-face 
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Variety in 
lecturers* 
birth leave 


by David Jobbins 

Wide variations in maternity faw., : 
academics at British vma£'l\ 

unnnrnni frnm nrai: : 


apparent from preliminary rtfil 
■survey conducted by flw feS 
union. “ J0V 


compete for posts with teachers with 
experience of the full range of pupils 
and a post experience qualification in, 
the teaching of the deaf. 

In its recommendations for further 
education, the group says all such 
teachers should receive some training] 
in the recognition and handling of! 
special needs whether in the setting of! 
an initial training course or by means] 
of in-house training. ! 


Leave on full pay ranges from ft. 
four weeks to six months, with mu I 


institutions clustered at eight 12 (it]i 
weeks. On half pay, entitkmeat i 
between six and 16 weeks wk 
unpaid leave can be as Ihtle u &- 
weeks or tip to two years. 

Most of the 46 institutions, indudiu 
the London University colletes, an s 
more generous than the statutory sDn.' 
ancc required under the Eirnkw-i 
ment Protection Act; which draa&j' 
two years' service and allows for ii 
weeks' leave at nine tenths of fall tc 
and a maximum of 40 weeks oil wt 

Nearly all agreements expectonU ]] 
months' service for academe 3 
although part-time staff, contract rr F 
searchers and other groups may into} 
or two instances need up to fiveyean j 
service. ; 


Only Leicester and King's 
Hospital Medical school offer fee; 
weeks on full pay after a year. i 


Thirteen have eight weeks w fi 
pay, nine 12 weeks, and 12 have!! 
weeks. The longest, 12 month], i 
available at Aston and Bristol irnhw 
ties. For unpaid leave, thesboitwi 
five weeks and the longest, at Sum 
is two years. 

In London University most colira 
had a package of eight weeks on rJ 
pay. loon half pay and 16 unpaid. Ik 
best deal for teaching staff is at Astt 
with six months, six months and 1 ) 
months. 

The Association of Uiuvmia 
Teachers is refining the survey dm 
and hopes to use its findings as Ik 
hnsis Tor a concerted push on pares! i 
leave laicr in (he year. 

The preliminary findings weredra-; 
luted to delegates to the AUTssw® 1 
annual women's meeting in Loswr 

lust week. Delegates voted flnnlrK 
immediate consideration by the AOT 
leadership of a national women’s c®- 
cr. A motion regretting the faiunet* 
do so was cnrrica convincingly, 
nn attempt by the women’s coim® 
to refer it back for further conaw* 
tion. 

They also called for constitutor 
changes which would allow ftdvtsofi 
sub-committccs such as the 
committee nnd others covering «■ 
search, library, administrative a® 
computer staff to submit mow® 
direct to the council wjtboul &svis“ 
go through local associations 
was suggested, might not be syrupy 
tic to sectional demands. 

The conference called (or ihe Ajjj 
to adopt a policy of positive acfta 
favour of women in branches Id 


tavour or women in - tv, 

response to the gcnderineqw® j 
inherent in the “new bIoo_d pps^r i 


inherent in the new dioou 
adopted a code of practice ft* <*r 
opportunities for women in utuvn* 
ties. 


. . _ - o>wavimi„ , „ CS< _ ■ 

Adult educators are urged to meet the challenge of change 

SSto.SS® 1 ** 3 HSiSSSSs SfflSriSg 

positive discrimination for those 


oy Maggie Richards when adult education had seemed to 

Should adulteducati on keep pace with ^SS^taS^ ° f ' ‘ and 
' 22 1 should il porously resist Ifoce tfierUt had plunged into an 

delegates attending last week s to bounce back and he saw sians that 
annual conference :of the National this wSbout to hanLn 8 
nstilute of Adult Continuing Educa, He^Sed was anxiety 
p' lh ' .ti , , about the institute's future role, fol- 


to oounpe oacx and he saw signs that 
this was about to happen. 

He recognised there was anxiety 
about the Institute's future role, fol- 
lowing its acceptance of responsibility, 
for the development unit. It was 


certainly not the development council 
the institute had hoped for, nor was it 


i.Vicr 

f|| 

tinted i! 


SLl rS*i"i C la ?( the now defunct Advisory Council for 
W^k.. I^tmls pf its. m«nbcrShlp wrfl Adultand Continuing 1 Education, 

1 y andthe CQ ?^ C * 1 The keynote speaker, Mr John- 
SDon Brace of die Welsh Jpint Education 

A circular set out new arrangement* Committee, raised the issue of. the 


A circular set out new arrangements 
the approval' of teacher ; training 


i to r the approval' of. teacher training 
, couimss and -outlined the framework 
Wiihlayvluchi (the CATE Will Operate: It 


conference title, VjCeeping up with the 
tifpes. new: notions and modem 


11 


IhbHSS £ this W& appropriate. 

. ^institn^s chainTian, Professor 
^ coUtseg. Paul Fotdham, took a different' view 
J j 5 ne ^ He reminded. Ue' conference ^ ^that its 


K !!3» ™ dc , r if this was appropriate. . 

di and, Wales and., institnt^’s ehairman, Professor 


the successor to the ACACE which the 
advisory council bad envisaged, Crea- 
tion of the unit had produced fears that 
the institute's role as a major advisor 
on adult education would be under- 
mined that If would be diverted 
from this task, and succumb to political 
influences. . ■ 

"My answer Is firmly, - no, this will- 
not happen,'! Professor Fordham told ' 
the conference. '.‘Adult educators are 
tne last ones : to be . anxious i about 
change , 1 as long as they stick tp thdr 
values and to vyhat they believe ill.” 
.The institute would seek to maintain 


, „ ..Ljjuunnun; non in nngiano a nu .rLu, 

and rontinue 19 seek commitment to that this will be a considers!# w 

positive discrimination for those forward," he said. . -nht 

people noticacbed by adult education, >*We hope that the emphasi 5 w™, 

The new development unit would on the production of practical ^ 
J™.™. l ° fS? res ^ n i vie J ws from the mendations and program^ 
grass roots within adult education and are capable of implementsl^ J 

respond to those views. “The new current financial and economic «■ 

SMSaafi -rtf 

sa,d _- thf-rd hod iwn a tendency to *r. 


are capable of implementsi iw . ^ 
current financial and economic ® 1 

cumstances.” . . tn 0 v«(f 

c» rn dim<> Thnmas also 5 P°. L, 


We are at the beginning of more 
real new opportunities than at any time 
since the Russell report. We are trying. 
In looking for new roles, to develop the 
Old ro|es and bring our work closer to 
many of the major problems our 
s ^ ie ?.,» facing. That is the task 


Luiinwima. k* Mate a 

Mr Stradling Thomas alWP 0 - 
the urgent need to combiiM 1 1 w 5 ^ 
oF education and training- Fo nj 
there had been a tendency to^j 

,i#v>atinnal /miTT the WUCtpvT. 


the vocational from the eduw*^ 
“What is partkmlariy 
my mind is that there should ^ 


my minu is nun QnC w 

separate pieces of BCtW; . 

gaded behind a banner head 

don and the other belunn 


. The establishment of the unit was 
. ^p.wicomed by Mr j Q hn Stradijng 
ThOniig, the .Welsh Office 1 minister 
is not. the major, initiative which 
many have looked for. ‘But,, dearly 
the Tact that this unit will h». 


don and the other 
Training. The two actiwg 
inextricable at working level 0 

the benefit of nobody to ^ 
trying to sort one fro ^ ? djjj tli^ 
. ,44 ^ r m .° re 


•"rar more ^ 

concerned seek a ^ tW 
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Deficit T eaching standards attacked 


may force 
AUT rise 


by Owen Surridge 


by David Jobbins 
A large rise in subscriptions to the 
university lecturers' union is being 
recommended by leaders aiming to 
offset a growing deficit. 

Delegates to the May council of the 
Association of University Teachers 
will be asked to back a 29 per cent 
increase in subscriptions from £28.80 
to £37.20 a year. 

With falling membership the union 
is already anticipating a shortfall of 
about £165,000 on projected costs of 
£lm for 1984/85. 

And last December its council in 
Hull voted for the appointment of a 


University teachers came in for some 
tart criticism in London last week 
during a symposium on the expecta- 
tions of higher education in the next 
century. The meeting was the fourth in 


a scries arranged by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 

Most forthright of the critics was Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chairman of 
the University Grants Committee, 


who said that technically hopeless 
teachers were no kind of advertise- 


fourth assistant general secretary 
based al the union's London head- 


based at the union's London head- 

S * is. Given this decision the total 
is calculated to be up to 


£205,000. But the proposed subscrip- 
tion increase would cover these addi- 


tion increase would cover these addi- 
tional costs and add £25,000 to the 
union's reserves. 

The union faces declining mem- 
bership while demands on its services 
continue to grow. Its treasurer. Dr 
Tom Halsall, says that it was possible 
to keep subscriptions stable in real 
terms from 1939 to 1981 at about 30 per 
cent of the bottom point of the lecturer 
scale because membership was 
growing. 

Then from 1981 onwards, just as 


teachers were no kind of advertise- 
ment for universities. "I am sure 
university teachers ought to go 
through an induction course. A lot of 
them teach badly because they know 
no better. No university teacher has an 
excuse for dropping below a decent 2: 1 
standard but a lot do. Not because they 
do not know any better but simply 
because they cannot be bothered. No 
training can overcome that. Failure to 
carry out the duties of office should be 
met with dismissal.” 

Another critic was John Bcvan. 


secretary of the National Advisory 
Body, who charged universities with 


Body, who charged universities with 
avoiding the whole idea of training 
teachers. “It is not wanted nor being 
attempted,” he said. That teacher 


training was needed was admitted by 
Malcolm Fraser. University of East 


demands on the association 


rapidly because of the impact 


n grew 
of Gov- 


Malcolm Fraser, University of East 
Anglia, who said it was not so much the 
quality of performance that mattered 
as the quality of the teacher who saw 
his subject in context with others 
rather than in isolation. 

The idea that nothing was being 
done was contradicted by Sir Clifford 


ernment policies, subscriptions in- 
creased from £16.80 to £25.20 and then 
to £28.80 in 1983. 

The new rates would represent ab- 
out 0.5 per cent of the bottom of the 
lecturer scale. 


But the increase will only parity 
offset the extra cast of employing a 
fourth regional official, a step wnicn is 


Reality on 
video 


likely to he announced shortly by the 
AUT leadership in a bid to avoid a 
repetition of the damaging debate 


Students are entering the video market 
in an effort to convey the realities of 


higher education to school leavers and 
other potential entrants. 


which began at last December’s coun- 
cil over whether new senior appoint- 
ments should be at the union's London 
headquarters or in the regions. 

Then it was finally decided that a 
fourth assistant general secretary 
should be appointed, and shortlisting 
took place last week with an announce- 


othcr potential entrants. 

A team nt Manchester University has * 
completed an “alternative prospectus” 
in video form which is now available 
for purchase by local education au- 
thorities and individual schools. 

Entitled Another View it has cost' 
£3,500 to make and is designed to give 


ment possible before next month's 
council in Manchester. 

But union leaders are conscious that 
demands from regions without their 
own officials, unlike the north-west, 
Scotland and London, will not go away 
and are expected to confirm plans to 
appoint a fourth regional officer, poss- 
mly to cover the Midlands and Wales, 
horn next year. 

Rough estimates of the cost are 
about £40,000 a year, and if the AUT 
goes ahead, there will be inevitable 
pressure for another subscription rise 
^jjecially if membership continues to 

Efforts to recruit contract resear- 
“ ers Md administrators , areas where 
™ AUT is weak, are likely to be 
redoubled and the union has launched 
L^paign to abolish waiver clauses 
which restrict the right of many re- 
^arch staff on fixed term contracts to 

SmS s p J. and pro,K,ion from 


a realistic picture of university or 
polytechnic fife in contrast with the dry 
statistics and filossv images of official 


statistics and glossy images of official 
material. 

It consists of short interviews with 


Manchester University students and 
lonaer interviews with Mr Neil Ste- 


longer interviews with Mr Neil Ste- 
wart, president of the National Union 
of Students, Mr Brian Heap, and Mr 
Bernard Holloway, director of the 
university’s careers centre. 

Meanwhile, students at Trinity and 
All Saints College, Leeds, have pro- 
duced a 10-minute video based on The 
Warriors movie theme. 

The film humorously charts the 
fortunes of a gang of students who 
having stolen their grants cheaues, 
tackle the obstacles to higher educa- 
tion. 

It is the students' contribution to the 
action for better grants and other 
conditions, and was written by union 
president Kevin Mullins and produced 
and directed by Nicholas Crowe. The 
video was shot in six days at a cost of 
about £250. 


Australian air fare battle 


b y Karen Gold 


An Australian professor who flew to 
uverpooj for a final interview for 
rr ^'^(Polytechnic's rectorship had 
e, the city council before his 

*£*5 Expenses were reimbursed, 
rtofessor Jarlath Ronayne, execu- 


‘ ‘ 7 s **" Janatn Konayne, execu- 
Hni deft i l of tli e faculty of arts at the 
of New South Wales, flew 
Korn Sydney to England on March 20 
jo oe one ofsix peoDle On the short-list 


-■ r j I;'*-' , !f..l ■ . .-i ' ' 


for n,. . , ■“people On the short-list 
he iJS P^b'technfc rectorship. Before 
offi£V.^ ol y technic administrative 

wtdMfclP minutes before his interview 
K ■«f\5 0l y? Bduil c selection commit- 
^90 Marsh 21,. he was 1 told the 

that the city treasurer had 
sign the cheque. • 
ditf tip cer me the treasurer 

e mQr&K^ C Polytechnic: gov- 

aE? ad f ^“Ibwlty to tocura that 
expenses,” Pro- 
WJd: Burin* the inter*. 


Butler, vice chancellor of Lough- 
borough University of Technology, 
who said: “There arc a lot of short 
courses around.” The real problem lay 
in the judging of teachers, and re- 
search was needed to establish 
appropriate criteria. Diana Warwick, 
secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, rejected the idea that 
most university teachers were in- 
adequate but said her own association 
would welcome development of train- 
ing schemes and proper criteria for the 
judgment of teaching. Many teachers 
believed research was the key to 
promotion rather than the quality of 
teaching. 


These exchanges were prominent in 
an otherwise staid discussion which 
touched on such matters as competi- 
tive tendering for course design - 
regarded as impossibly indecent by 
some but as a small-scale practical 
reality by Sir Clifford Butler, who said: 
“I have done it in response to a 
conference challenge and the course is 
now on offer" - nn unpopular plea for 
teachers to receive management train- 
ing and n complaint that universities 
were creating status consciousness in 
sixth forms through a narrow selection 
of studies. 


often due to making wrong choices al 
16." he said. 

Professor Paul Black, of Chelsea 
College, voiced concern about the 
status of teacher education, which he 
held to be in low public esteem and at 
the boiton of the academic pecking 
order. He said the blame lay in purl 
with a society which was asking too 
much of teachers and in part with those 
in higher education who trained | 
teachers without assessing either socie- 
ty's needs or the needs of school. 

As a consequence few subject 
teachers understood how their special- 
ism fitted in with the general aims of 
their schools, and their understanding 
of what learning and education was an 
about was sadly inhibited by the influ- 
ence on their training of an entrenched 
academic elite. It was time, he said, for 
those in higher education to ask ques- 
tions about the broader needs of 
teachers and graduates in years to 


come. "As yet no such questions are 
being asked," he said, “and higher 


Cuts and the possible effects on 
resources drew their measure of shot. 
Sir Frederick Dainton, chairman of the 
British Library, put in a plea for more 
help for ordinary undergraduates with 
difficulty. Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer 
said his concern lay with young people 
at school: "The reason many young 
people do not go on to university is 


education is not responding in the right 
way. Unless higher education docs 
change, seriously, it will fail to develop 
ideas as to how teachers should teach. 

Sheila Browne, principal of Ncwn- 
ham College, Cambridge, snid re- 
sources must be found to give longer 


initial training courses for intending 
teachers and lor subsequent in-service 


teachers and lor subsequent in-service 
training throughout their career. She 
said there was a need for more links 
between those who trained teachers 
and other academics. "Higher educa- 
tion has much more to give education 
than it currently does,” she said, “and 
it is time it did more to help schools." 
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Mr Les WWlmore, a lecturer in textile technology at Leicester 
Polytechnic, demonstrates the flexibility of a new knitted roofing, 
material, which he developed with a commercial company. The 
polyester fabric is non-degradable and has special qualities of bonding 
with waterproofing liquids. 


fe, who was on the selection panel, was 
on the telephone for 10 minutes trying 
to do something about the cbeaue. 

Mr Antcliffe promised to deal with 
the cheque in the morning, but it was 
only after five telephone calls to the 
dty hall and polytechnic, while Profes- 
sor Ronayne was checking out of his 
hotel to catch the last train to London 
that would connect with his return 
flight, that he was told he could collect 
his cheque from the city hall, he says. 

The £30,000 a year rectorship went 
to Mr John McKenzie, principal of 
Bolton Institute of Higher Education. 
The decision to appoint him after 
flying Professor Ronayne out has been 
attacked by Mrs Pamela Bradley, a 
Liberal opposition councillor on Liver- 
pool City Council, who said that 
Professor Ronayne’s expenses were 

In no'irina a mnn to come 


Lothian tutors in wages row 


Adult education tutors have been 
infuriated by a derision of Lothian. 
Region education committee to cut 
their wages by £2 an hour. 

The local tutors' branch of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland has 
called on staff to work to contract , for 
example refiising to teach two-hour 
sessions when only paid for 1 V5 bourse, 
refusing to return attendance sheets 


and not producing follow-up reports 
on students who drop out. 


■ A liw UUUUIHWI. rTjV — -J-V" 

governors, : Labour .councillor John 
Linden , raid that the selectiori commit- 
tee had chosen the best six applicants 
on paper to interview for wbat was the 
‘second highest paid job on the council. 


un aiuutuio "B" v—j- — — 

Regional councillors also decided by 
15 votes to 13 to cut the wages of 
part-time youth leaders, part-time 
teachers In informal adult education 
and part-time adult basic education 
tutors to achieve a £75,000 saving. 

The greatest Opposition was on' 
behalf of Lothian's 62 adult basic 
educationtutors who teach the mental- 
ly handicapped, slow learners and 
ethnic groups. They earn a maxirniira 
of £9.69 ah noiir, but only for teaching 
contact tjme,- usually? around .eight. 
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Must students, 
too , get on 
their bikes? 


It would be an understatement to 
suggest that recent Government 
announcements on student travel 
costs have created an anomaly. In the 
past few months, the Government 
has taken a series of decisions which 
have resulted In students In receipt of 
Binding from the Scottish Education 
Department continuing to have their 
actual travel costs reimbursed 
through an individual claims system 
while students supported by English, 
Welsh and Irish Education author- 
ities will receive e uniform flat rate 
payment nol related to actual costs 
incurred. 

While wc In Scollantl arc relieved 
that this new measure will not apply 
to SED award holders, we totally 
support the claims of our English, 
Welsh and Irish colleagues that they 
are being subjected lo “rough jus- 
tice”. The flat rate system will severe- 
ly cut the annual Income of that large 
group of students outside Scotland 
currently Incurring travel costs well 
above the flat rate payments prop- 
osed by the Government. 

Survey work undertaken by the 
N US points to the fact that students In 
other parts of the United Kingdom, 
most notably London, incur average 
travel costs as high as those faced by 
Scottish students. Students attending 
“out of town” campus universities 
such as Lancaster and Warwick face 
large dally travelling costs. 

We are also bemused that the flat 
rate system Is to be applied to 
Northern Ireland. At the Govern- 


ment *s Initiative, the merger between 
the New University of Ulster and 


Ulster Polytechnic has produced Hie 
raultl-slted University of Ulster with 
sites as far apart as Belfast and 
Coleraine. Certain categories of stu- 
dents will have to travel between the 
two main sites. The student unions 
have won an agreement with the 
university to meet the fell cost of 
travel for those moving between 
Bel fart and Coleraine. A flat rate 
payment based on average start of 
term travel to the town of study is 
hardly an attractive prospect for the 


20 per cent of students they hope to 
recruit from mainland UK, The 


hours a week. 

In a letter to tutors, the EIS branch 
committee says that since councillors 
and the education department want 
tutors to do exactly the same work for 
£2 an hour less, they decided that the 
: mo 3 t appropriate form of action would 
be one of non-cooperation and work- 
ing to contract. 

”‘We do not wish to interfere with the 
actual leaching of students but intend a 
general withdrawal of goodwill to- 
wards the education department.” 
The council's Alliance group, which 
holds the balance In Lothian, success- 
fully proposed a review of whether ti?e 
tutors mould be entitled to claim 
expenses. ' 

.But a tutor’s meeting saja this was 
merely a placatory measure which did 
not prpmlse anything concrete. 
However, tutors, are urged to lobby 
Alliance Councillors In an attempt to 


recruit from mainland UK, The 
Government’s action on travel 
awards mils Into question the viabil- 
ity of the new institution. 

From north of the border we are 
also well placed to note some of the 
anomalies that will now arise. The 
distinction 1 b not between Scottish 
and other British students but Is 
defined by the location of the man! 
awarding body. The not inconsider- 
able band of English, Welsh and 
Irish students attending Scottish ln- 
sluitions will be on a flat rate while 
surrounded by SED award holders 
receiving fell reimbursement. Con- 
versely, the smaller group of SED 
students studying south of Ihe border 
will have their travel fully reim- 
bursed while the overwhelming 
majority of their colleagues will be in 
receipt of a flat rate payment. 

It u tempting to ask whether or not 
the Government’s attitude to travel 
awards fa nn extension of Mr Tebbit’s 
call to the unemployed to (l get on 
their bikes”.. The rough justice and 
the anomalies created are widely 
recognized even by Government it- 


self. What fa needed is an imple- 
mentation of the principle enshrined 


mentation of the principle enshrined 
In that old AUT salary campaign 
slogan “rectify the BllOlnBlv > ^ We 
need a rectification that will ensure 
that students, already on un inadequ- 
ate Income, have the cost of travel 
Incurred In the business of “being a 
student” felly reimbursed* 


Bob McLean 


have the decision rejected, at the fell 
„ coundl* meeting later this month. , 1 - 


The author fr chairperson of ike 
National Union q f Students (Scot- 
land). 1 , ■ » * 1 . 1 
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Israeli cabinet gets the message 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

The Israeli cabinet last week spent 
three hours hearing about and discus- 
sing the financial plight of Israel’s 
institutions of higher education. It was 
a rare digression tjy the ministers from 
their usual fare of Lebanon, the PLO 
and the country's more general econo- 
mic woes. 

The discussion, which took up most 
of the cabinet's regular Sunday morn- 
ing session, was lea by Professor Haim 
Harari, who serves as head of the 
council for higher education's key 
planning and budget committee. The 
ministers focused their discussion on 
the committee's recently published 
report on the development of the 
universities in the coming five years. 

The report's main point was that the 
higher education budget must grow by 
3 percent annually if present standards 
at the universities arc to be main- 
tained. The ministers considered this 
recommendation against the backdrop 
of recent succcsive cuts of stale sub- 


sidies of the universities, amounting in 
the past 18 months to a real terms 
10-15 per cent budget cut for most of 
the institutions. 

Reviewing the situation, Harari said 
that since 1975, the number of students 
at the universities (now about 63 ,000 in 
toto) increased by 23 per cent while 
university staffs have been reduced by 
5 per cent. Government subsidies to 
the universities since 1975 have de- 
creased in real terms by 10 per cent 
(while the budget of the ministry of 
education, for example, has grown by 
41 per cent and that of the health 
ministry by 50 per cent). 

Harari noted that the state has taken 
away SI bn from the subsidy of the 
universities this year on the basis of a 
projected doubling of student tuition 
fees, but that the increase - opposed by 
the student unions - has not yet gone 
into effect, and no one knows when 
and if it will. (Israeli students pay 
about $500 in tuition annually.) 

Most of Harari’s figures, underlin- 
ing the universities' growing impover- 
ishment, were not challenged at the 


meeting by finance minister Yignl 
Cohen-Orgad, who is engaged in a 
major effort to cut government spend- 
ing across the hoard in order to tackle 
Israel's annual 400 per cent inflation 
rate. 

The cabinet, at the end of the 
discussion, decided to set up a special 
ministerial committee to formulate 
recommendations regarding slate su- 
pervision of the future development of 
the universities. 

Some critics within the government 
have recently charged that the univer- 
sities are in part to blame for their 
financial predicament - which has 
involved massive borrowing by the 
institutions from private banks at high 
interest rates - because of excessive 
infrastructure development and ex- 
pansion in the decade after 1967. 

During the cabinet, according to 
Dov Keren- Ya’ar of the Council for 
Higher Education, the ministers asked 
Harari how the universities were tack- 
ling the problem of Israel's shortage of 
electronic, computer and aeronautical 
engineers. 


Cash boost for Mexican universities 


from Emil Zubryn 
„ f £UERNAVACA 

Mexican universities and other higher 
education institutions have been given 
three billion pesos ($18m) to supple- 
ment their budgets. r ITic money, which 


meat their budgets. The money, which 
will provide a minimum of $250,000 
per institution, is being divided up 


educational institutions of various 
sizes, from very large, like the Nation- 
al University of Mexico on the out- 
skirts of Mexico City, to relatively 
smaller units. 

Velasco Fernandez stated that insuf- 
ficiency of funds has been the chronic 


per institution, is being divided up problem facing national institutions of 
according to programmes pending and higher learning. He did. however, 
the priorities of the federal govern- reject arguments by university admin- 


ment. 

While not an enormous sum, the 
funds will be used mainly for research, 
development of new study methods 
and (raining of professors, apart from 
orher programs planned to boost Mex- 
ican academic quality, according to 
Rafaci Velasco Fernandez, director of 
the National Association of Universi- 
ties and Institutions of Higher Lenm- 
ing. The association represents 78 

Women in 
high places 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
As case after case of gender inequity 
continue to surface among the rank 
and file, women have fared much 
better in university management, 
according to the American Council on 
Education. In a report just released 
from the council’s office of women in 
higher education, a 70 per cent gain 
was cited for women holding top 
administrative posts over the past eight 
yean, 

Appointments of women as chief 
executive officers at public institutions 
have increased much faster thnn in the 

■ private sector. Five times as many 

women head public colleges and uni- I 
versifies today as did in 1975. Their 
appointments to head two-year col- 
leges Is double the appointments at 
four-year institutions: = 

Overall, on data collected from 
2,800 American colleges nod univerai- 
■ ties, women hold 254. of the; top 
executive seats, ub from 148 some 
eight years bac|c. ; , ' 

Since its creation in 1 977 tp promote 
. the . advancement of v/omen hi 
: academe',' ithq. office has annually 
- ■ analysed data oncampus women presf- 

■ depta and . released periodic assess- 
moms. In a briefing paper from the 

• council, :Mf Bill Kroger reports that) 

. • Women 'chief executive officers are 
found ip all. type. of institutions Of 
. higher educations ! , 


istratOTs that the government has 
reduced university budgets in real terms 
over the past decade. However, the 
drastic peso devaluations of recent 
times and the steady daily 13-centavo 
decline of the Mexican currency 
actually does represent a reduction - at 
least in purchasing power - as equip- 
ment, salaries, etc. have soared. The 
association director admitted that 
there has been no compensatory 

‘Classified’ 
row goes on 

American research universities arc at 
odds once again with the Reagan 
administration over the military's 
efforts to stamp certain scientific and 
technical data “classified”. 

In Washington, a Senate panel 
considering amendments to tho Free- 
dom or Information Act, heard testi- 
mony from scholars who urged Con- 
gress to prevent “over-class III cation” 
of their work. “That we not isolate 
our nation and Its talented scientists 
and engineers within a protective 
cocoon of class IB cation," was how 
Mr Robert Sproult, president of the 
University of Rochester, New York, 
described (he intent of proposed 
amendments. 

The B1U was introduced by Senator 
David Durenberger, a Minnesota 
Republican, and would grant broad- 
er access, to data currently marked 
classified, Information may not be 
..declasslfed, according to his amend- 
ment, only if It would cause “identifl- 
. able damage” to national security. 

White House representatives test!- 
Qqd that the congressional amend- 
ment would usurp the President's, 
authority. 

- Meanwhile, the Massachsetts In- 
stitute of Technology; (he California 
Institute of Technology , and Stan- 
ford University: have made It clear,, 
they oppose a Department of Defense 


adjustment in budgets, thus accentuat- 
ing chronic financial problems. 

As a result of limited funds, Mexican 
universities have not had sufficient 
economic resources to enable them to 
mount new programmes and meet the 
needs of students. Velasco Fernandez 
termed as "pure fantasy and a foolish 
Utopia” to even imagine that universi- 
ties can reach independent financial 
autonomy through their own re- 
sources, and do without official sub- 
sidies. 

Actually there have been no dras- 
tic cutbacks in budgets for the nation's 
universities. Despite the economic cri- 
sis, the government has sustained its 
programme of supporting higher educa- 
tion. Dean Octavio Rivero Serrano, of 
the National University of Mexico 


Harari, replied that the university 

J induction of engineers was directly 
inked to the budget. Budget cut's 
meant less teachers of engineering and 
a reduced ability by the universities to 
take in students. 

Harari pointed out that the existing 
problem of lack of engineers would 
become far more acute in 10 years' 
time. Then the budget cuts by today's 
government would clearly come 
home to roost. Whereas the total state 
allocation to Israel's six universities, 
and the postgraduate Wcizmann Insti-. 
tute of Science at Rchovot was some 
$250m a decade ago, the current total 
allocation to the universities and the 
institute stands at $2<J0m. 

Karen-Ya'ar said the Council for 
Higher Education was pleased that the 
cabinet had appointed a committee to 
review the universities' situation. He 
said it indicated that the ministers had 
taken Harari's message to heart and he 
implied that the budget-cutting trend 
vis-a-vis the universities in the present 
government had been stoppea. 


(UNAM), labelled the mushrooming 
institution he heads as a "university 
system", and not a "classical universi- 
ty” because it has a very large student 
body 328,000. This outsized student 
population docs require academic, 
economic and financial changes, he 
admitted. But he suid these matters urc 
under study, and the entire university 
community will be given a chance to 
express its opinion before any action is 
taken. 

One of the main considerations lias 
been a possible increase in tuition fees 
which have been on a token level from 
the start. The denn is opposed to any 
increase since this would hurt students 
from low-income families, and his 
contention is that the greatest number 
of young people should continue to 
hove access to a university education. 


Protests over honorary 
degree for Reagan 


- • A^ pattern of presidential ihobtllly Disposal that would require prior 
*■. nasbctohie apmrent in recent yeats, Pentagon approval of publication of 

any by the military 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

The National University of Ireland Is to 
confer an honorary degree on President 
Reagan when he visits Ireland In June. 

The decision, taken amid some pro- 
test, followed a request from the gov- 
ernment to the senate of the university. 
The head of the government, Dr Garret 
FitzGerald is also a member of the 
senate to which he was elected by the 
graduates of the university. 

He attended the meeting at which the 
derision was approved but did not 
come, apparently, to sneak on the 
motion, which was carried by 25 votes to 
6 . 

One of those who objected to the 
honorary doctorate Was a professor of 
history at University College, Cork 
Professor John A. Murphy. He said 
the government should not seek to use 
the university in this fashion. The' 
concerns of the government were poli- 
tical while those of the university were 
academic and scholarly and they 
should not be confused. 

The issue, he said, highlighted the 
failure of' the state to devise its own 
system of awards. 

He contrasted the enthusiastic atmos- 
phere generated by John F. Kennedy's 
visit to Ireland over 20 years ago and the 
somewhat reserved feeling about Presi-'; 
dent Reagan's visit. , 

Strict security precautions are -being 
taken for the president’s visit which is 



Fees to 

rise 

again 

front John Walshe 


Tuition fees for Irish students *i|U 
up a further 20 per cent in the autum. 1 
nearly double the rale of iotiatkin : 

The latest increase will push m 

fees up around the IR£ 800 to IR£im) 

murk with some going over 1R£1 00ft ■ 
for the first time. ! 

There has been a consistentpoKcyoi 

increasing fees by a rate higher ita r 
inflation Tor the past few yean. Three 1- 
years ago they went up by 35 per era ? 
and last year, in the case of the regional ( 
technical colleges, by 100 per cent, 
although admittedly from a lomi [ 
base. [' 

The policy has meant that a greater • 
proportion of college income coon P 
from fees. In the case of Universe f 
College Dublin the percentage of tod [. 
income accounted for by tees me t 
from 1 1 .98 per cent in 1979/1580 it 
16. 1 1 per cent in 1982/1983. In Trhnty . 
College Dublin, income from feu rev 
by 35 per cent in a shorter number o( 
years. 

But in neither case does the in- 
creased fee revenue case the financial 
crisis in the colleges, as direct state lid 
has not kept pace with inflation, k : 
UCD's ense, this has resulted ia the 
freezing of 112 vacancies - aesdeak 
mid non-academic out of a total tuff 
complement of around 2,000 full lime 
and part time. 

In Trinity's case, the annual finan- 
cial report of the treasurer, Mr Frau 
Winklcmnnn, has some strong m 
cism to make of government cutback 

Expenditure on non-pay had to be 
slashed in order to remain within ib 
financial parameters set by incoor , 
expectations and the insistence of the 
public authorities that deficits coaM t 
not be permitted. 

"Expenditure on non-pay rose by 
only 2'/: per cent overall and, as sow 
areas of costs arc lurgely outside oe 1 
control (eg energy prices, and pne i 
incrcuscs imposed by State agennfl) 
the effect on those non-pay ilrw 
which contained any element of on 
crclion was very ndverse." • 

"Replacements of equipment com 
not take place at nil during they** 
Maintenance of buildings nad to « 
restrained. These necessary sum® 
decisions have to he eonsiaenw** 
being only temporary in tbriijW® 
and will nave to be made good " 
some future dale, probably at grw H 
expense,” says the report. , 

*The experience or unplanned c*n 
in recurrent grant, and tne xw 
propensity to dictate conditions <xpaj 
(which absorbs 78 per cent of otj 
expenditure), even though ilcaniw 
will not provide for the costs of owl 
so, make the accusations that uniwj* 
tics arc inefficient places sound rsun 

hollOW." I ,rr ifr 

"The Irish universities produce^ 
ternationally acceptable 
and do so at much lower cost tM 
of the surrounding economies- 
universities are competitive, i 
have adopted up-to-date rae “^i 


President Reagan: inspires reserve 

expected to start off considerable pro- of the surrounding economics, 
tests especially over his policies towards universities are conipetitivC' 

central America. Students, teachers, have adopted up-to-date rae, Tr m ' 
and third level college academics are to many aspects of their opera 11 
the fore in organising "reception” com- insists the report. _ 
mittees for the visitor. The treasurer adds: “The conj^ 

Two of the three representatives of of any deficiences that may be iw t 

graduates of the National University in any reasonable man would 
Seanat Eireann (Parliament's upper there are no large organizali^*^ 
house) have already made their opposi- do not carry some shortromin^j -c 
non to jus visit. They are Brendan be recognized to be relatively m Pr 

Rywi, a lecturer at the Cork Regional cant compared with some of IW' 9 

Technical College and Michael Higgins, scandalous situations wbicl 1 *** $ 
a fiociotogy lecturer at UniversityCol- regularly reported to exist m p 

lege ? Galway and chairman of the and State-sponsored bodies, as 

Labour Party. in »h«» nrivste sector." 


do not carry some shqrK»m[n£< .j, 
be recognized to be relatiwiP 
cant compared with sonra.oftWH“ 
scandalous situations w “?, ;!r nnb&r 
regularly reported to exist w v 
and State-sponsored bodies, as 
in the private sector. ^ 
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men, bring president bf ode institution 
helps iti a move to another institution. 
• tWo third's Of tbs women college and 
■ urifveptlly. CEOS- head private insiittr- , 

tlqiiS ^ onb 1 third head public instim'- 
tioris,. '■ ■■ , : ■ . • • 


Yugoslavs cut student numbers at Pristina 


•;V ftthri) Ms! of these CEOS ire!* *'• T \ P"?* 

, ; four-year Schqols - two! fifths -areat 1 14 Sf* 1 ] 0 *; **■**■*■* 

v twd-yedr schpols: : .l :■ i-i. : . 8t PJT recently. Stanford last year 
• Two thirds of 'them bead eoeduca- - wfcetved over $ 2 8m far Pentagon- 
5 (tonal: institutions one third ihead; rMem-ch contracts. Pre- 

wofhpri's coUegesV: ' " ■ ! , ^ Stanford! permits a 90-ddy 

i,L thfr if^iiittens headed, tw P^hUcatlon delay for both private 


that was deemed “applied” or “sens!- 
Itlve”. ' . i, i : . •’ 

.“We continue to tell the defence 
department, that this is not a matter 
; that's .even op/, for debtite ,” Staii- 
; ford's vtce-proyost, Mr; Gerald 
UikeiDian, told the senior teaching 
1 stuff ' recently, Stanford last year : 
received .over. $28m in Pentagon- 


Plans to cut student intake at Pristina 
University - the scene of pro-Alba- 
nian demonstrations in 1981 - are 
slowly going ahead. Next year, the 
number of firpe-year full-time students , 
is to be cut to less than 8,000 (15-16 per : 
cent down) although part-time enrol- 
ments will be allowed to increase, hv 


which are more likely to trigger Alba- 
nian nationalist sentiments, and the 
demands for autonomy or independ- 
ence of Kosovo province which figured 
so largely in the 1981 troubles. . 

Jkime specialsciencecoursesmaybe 


Whohead sponsjblllty resting with principal w ‘^ de *- die Pnstina University and town party 


manner. • 

Furthermore, the 
ture" of the new students 

changed. In 1981 and 1982,'^ Jflfi 
student enrolled for 
used Serbo-Croat \ 

tuition. Now, it isreconira^^ 
the ratio betweert ihose 
nian-taiutbtxamms l«. *M?LI lTwH 


1 mi::;, 
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overseas news 


Threat of teacher 
famine in Canada 


from Mark Gerson 

TORONTO 
Canada could face an acute shortage of 
qualified staff in all disciplines by the 
end of the next decade, a national 
study commission has warned. In the 
third and final volume of its report, To 
Know Ourselves, a commission on 
Canadian studies urges universities 
and government to act now "to pre- 
pare the Canadian graduates who will 
be needed for these academic posi- 
tions". 

The new demand for university 
teachers will be created in the 1990s by 
a surge in both faculty retirement and 
student enrolments, says the commis- 
sion, which was established in 1972 by 
the Association of Universities and 


its first two reports, pumisneu in /o, 
documented tne neglect of Canadian 
studies by the country’s universities. 

The current volume. Some Ques- 
tions of Balance, examines a wider 
range of issues facing higher educa- 
tion. Among these are the human 
resource needs of Canadian post- 
secondary education. 

Unless action is taken immediately, 
Canada may have to turn to foreign 
staff as it aid in the 1960s, says the 
commission. Only this time, "a similar 
reservoir of foreign candidates for 
Canadian posts may not be available", 
as other countries will be facing the 
same shortages. 

"More graduates and more balance 
in the production of graduates are 
needed If the country is to meet its 
requirements In teaching and research 
and in a great many other areas of 


activity. 

“While conceding a current surplus 
of Canadian PhDs in certain disci- 


plines, the commission warns against 
cutting back enrolments. These young 
scholars will be needed in the coming 
years, and ways must be found to begin 
integrating them into universities now, 
it says. 

The commission also reports that 
Canadian universities arc still import- 



China set for 
expansion 

The Ministry of Education and the 
State Planning Commission have 
announced that China’s universities 


?48,000 admitted last autumn. An 
uureased annual intake is planned to 
550,000 by 1997, giving a total enrol- 
ment of 1,176,0007 
Though this will be a 53 per cent 
Increase over 1982, it will still repre- 
sent only about 3 per cent of the 
population in the relevant age ranges, 
and education minister He Dongchang 
considers that China’s higher educa- 
tion still lags far behind tne needs of 
tne country's economic construction 
and aodal development. 

But it is difficult td see how the rate 
or expansion could be increased: since 
tne emd of the Cultural Revolution in 
^' 0 , institutions of higher education 
have nearly doubled - from 392 to 715, 
and apart from budgetary considera- 
staffing is the main problem. 
ncw university staff recruitment is 
mainly from their most brilliant gradu- 
toese are fiercely competed 
ror b y the other state organizations. 

Shorter year 

chairman of . (he Sri Lankan 


imj rears among some 

JJaergtaduates that the current 
year course and degrees 
“^devalued”. 

^Dr Kalpage grid that although the 
J2°^^year,wltiriinorinalIycom- 
terms of 10 weeks each* 
, c •rrtafled to three terms of 
each, “no weakening tf 
■ufovfo or ^debasement of the 


ing “large numbers” of foreign staff 
"despite the growing ability of Cana- 
dian universities to produce well qual- 
ified graduates". According to the 
commission, 27.6 per cent of the 
university teachers hired in 1980/81 
were from abroad. 

But Canadian higher education 
groups have accused the commission 
of inflating the proportion of foreign 
academics in the country by failing to 
distinguish between permanent resi- 
dents and noo-Canaalans. 

"The selected use of statistics to 
support the judgments of the authors 
presents a distorted picture,” says 
Edward J. Monahan, executive direc- 
tor of the Council of Ontario Universi- 
ties in a recent analysis of the report. 
The AUCC called the commission's 
treatment of the citizenship issue "sim- 
plistic”. 

Both groups have insisted that non- 
Canadians arc only hired in such 
disciplines as business, computer sci- 
ence and engineering, where there 
continue to be shortages of qualified 
Canadians. More than 90 jper cent of 
the 711 new faculty appointments in 
Ontario universities last fall were 
citizens or permanent residents, said 
William Sayers of the COU. 

The Canadian Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers called the statistics 
used in the report "unfortunate”. But 
Sarah Shorten, president of the asso- 
ciation, said that the study "deserves 
closer examination” because "in the 
main, its recommendations are pretty 
sane”. 

The commission call for a tightening 
up of hiring policies to ensure that jobs 
go to Canadians and suggested ways to 
make room for younger scholars in a 
university system "clogged with aging 
and tenured professors". It also ex- 
amined the plight of women academics 
and foreign students in Cnnudian uni- 
versities. as well as the need for better 
statistics on higher, education. 

The AUCC, which commissioned 
the report, has set up a series of 
committees and task forces to examine 
the recommendations in detail. 

Israeli swing 
to Labour 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
The list affiliated to Israel’s opposition 
Labour Party this week won the stu- 
dent union elections in Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity, riving a minor boost to 
Labour's hope6 of winning the national 
general elections scheduled for July 

Final results at Tel Aviv showed that 
the Labour affiliate, "Alternative", 
retained its control of the union and 
increased its dominance ot the student 
union council. Alternative won 60 per 
cent of the votes - 3,400 - as against the 
Studention list’s 2,300 votes. Studen- 
tion is loosely affiliated to the Likud, 
the main constituent of the current 
coalition government. 

Studention dominated the Tel Aviv 
University student union between 
1977 and 1983, with Alternative wrest- 
ing control last year. 

Labour supporters note that the 
upset win by the Likud, then under Mr 
Menachem Begin in 1977, was pre- 
ceded and augured by Studention s 
upset win in Tel Aviv and the victoiy of 
a similar list in. the Hebrew University 
student union elections ia Jerusalem. 
Over the past year the Likud affiliates 
have lost cootrol of the student unions 
in Tel Aviv, at the Hebrew University 
and in other Israeli universities. 

This week’s victory by Alternative at 
Tel Aviv underlined the trend away 
from the Likud among the country s 
students. About one third of Tel 
Aviv’s 15,000 students voted m the poll 
-the highest ever registered participa- 
tion in an Israeli student union poll. 

Tel Aviv University’s student union 
chairman, Sabul Rehavi, grandson of 
the late Labour Prime Munster, Mrs 
Golda Meir, told the Jerusalem Post 
that Alternative spes the victory as a 
"sltth bf tilings to come in July in the. 
Knesset elections". He said the atii- 
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Jerzy Urban: Independent student 
unions “have ceased to exist” 

Polish veiled 
threat to 
| autonomy 

Jerzy Urban, chief press spokesman 
for the Polish government, last week 
reiterated his warning that university 
self-government must not be made a 
cloak for opposition activities. Speak- 
ing at his weekly press conference for 
foreign correspondents he denied, 
however, that any university self-gov- 
ernment organization had been dis- 
solved by tne state authority. The 
: confusion, he suggested, came from 
I the fact that the Western media did not 
: understand the difference between 
'university self-government and stu- 
dent selr-govemment bodies, since, 
“in very many Western countries uni- 
versity self-governments do not exist 
or have much more limited powers 
than in Poland". 

Some student self-government 
bodies. Urban admitted, had been 
asked to adapt their regulations to 
comply with the university status. 
This, however, was quite in order, he 
alleged, since “a student self-govern- 
ment is not an organization like, for 
example, the student union". The term 


students withdrew from the old party- 
sponsored Socialist Association of Pol- 
ish Students (SZSP) and joined the 
new, Solidarity-linked, Independent 
Students Association (NZS) to deal 
with such matters as welfare, travel 
and vocation facilities. 

These were formerly administered 
by the SZSP, and the state and party 
authorities were unwilling to see them 
fall into the bands of the NZS. "Self- 
governments” representing both uni- 
ons were set up, and for the most part 
survived. Mr Urban’s remark that 
some student “self-governments” have 
had to change their regulations indi- 
cates, however, that even this non- 
political side of student life has come 
under close official scrutiny. 

The fact that student self-govern- 
ments are still necessary on campus is 
tacit proof that the remodelled Asso- 
ciation of Polish Students (ZSP it 
dropped the word “Socialist from its 
name in November, 1982) has not 
picked up the mass support claimed by 
the Polish media. 

During last week's press conference, 
in fact, Mr Urban went out of his way 
to stress that the Independent Students 
Association (NZS) bad long since 
"ceased to exist” as had also “NZS 
representatives at universities", a 
statement which was also carried by 
Warsaw radio home service. It is 
unclear whether he meant that (he 
former NZS representative* had 
actually been expelled, or had merely 
ceased their union-related activities. 


Wrangle over medical 
credentials continues 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

NEW YORK 

Massachusetts, widely regarded as the 
American Mecca for medicine, has 
denied nine graduates of offshore 
medical schools licences to practice, 
charging that their educations were 
substandard. 

The handful are among nearly 100 
graduates of Caribbean medical 
schools who have applied for full or 
partial licensure in Massachusetts. Ab- 
out 700 more have registered to take a 
special examination administered by 
tne state's board of registration in 
medicine in June, the first step in the 
application procedure. 

The board may have exceeded its 
authority, however, when it turned 
down the applications based on criteria 
it is not empowered to consider. A 
health committee reporting to the state 
parliament wants to expand the 
board ’spower and allow it to “look at 
the sufficiency of medical education" 
when reviewing a candidate’s creden- 
tials. At the moment, it is authorized 
only to consider whether an applicant 
has spent threc-and-a-half years enrol- 
led at a medical college ana passed the 
national exam for foreign graduates. 

The applicants may appeal againBt 
the ruling and receive a full hearing 
before the board. They may further 
seek redress with the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court. 

In an extremely rare move, the 
board also notified a Boston physician 
that it would seek a showcase hearing 
to review and possibly revoke his 
licence. Dr T. Ronald Theodore a 
alleged to have misrepresented his 
educational credentials when he first 
applied for certification. He claims to 
be a graduate of the Universidad 
Central De Estudios Technolorieos in 
the Dominican Republic. In January 
undercover federal agents cracked a 


gam lor n reduced prison term, uic 
organizer of the scheme turned over 
the names of over 100 of his clients. 
Most of them were enrolled in residen- 
cy and intern programmes at US 
teaching-hospitals and about a dozen 
were licensed and practising in various 
states. 

In New York, the licensing board 
has been notified that as many as .100 
applicants for residency programmes 


bought their diplomas from entrep- 
reneurial colleges, some of them no- 
thing more than mailboxes. The New 
York Times reported that 42 per cent 
of the 4,312 new doctors licensed by 
the state to practice in 1983 were 
graduates of foreign medical schools 
and that an estimated half of the 1 8 .000 
Americans now enrolled at some 25- 
plus Caribbean basin schools are New 
York citizens who were rejected from 
traditional mainland medical schools. 

In light of continuing investigations 
by the US postal authorities, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and depart- 
ment of health and human services, all 
foreign medical schools arc coming 
under very close scrutiny. 

But “a much more worrisome wrink- 
le,” says an Bgent for the health 
ministry's Office of the Inspector 
General, arc legitimate medical 
schools that do not have the facilities to 
produce adequately-trained doctors. 
His office is noping to conduct Con- 
gressional hearings on the matter. He 
said a general accounting office study - 
policies on US citizens studying medi- 
cine abroad need review and appraisal 
- noted that even prestigious Euro- 

E ean medical schools are substandard 
y most American criteria. 

One novel solution has been prop- 
osed by Mr Allan Glatthom of tne 
graduate school of education at the 
University of Pennsylvania: "Abolish 
all medical schools. 

Professor Glatthom made his mod- 
est proposal first in the publication Phi 
Delta Kappan last November. Ex- 
cerpts were reprinted by Mr Albert 
Shanker, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, in his weekly 
column, a paid advertisement in the 
New York Times. 

Mr Glatthom writes: “In America 
today, future doctors are usually pre- 
med majors who go on to these 
separate professional schools. Critics 
charge that medfcnJ education Is a 
wasteland. Medical students take too 
many applied courses, studying such 
trivia as methods of treating pneumo- 
nia and cures for diaorrhea. The 
admissions standards of medical 
schools are much too lenient. Any 
student with an IQ of 115 and $60,000 
can get into any medical school. Once 
those schools have been abolished, we 
can then transfer their functions and 
redistribute their faculties to other 
departments." 


BAs that got clean away 


The precedent was set la 1723 In the 
mailer or (he King v University of 
Cambridge, butithe Portage County, 
Ohio, court of common pleas tossed it 
aside when In January ft ruled that a 
college may not revoke degrees under 
any circumstances. 

The unusual case embroiling the 
Kent State University and two gradu- 
ates who allegedly bluffed their way 
through to commencement, Is now 
before the slate of Ohio court of 
appeals, In an amicus curiae the 
American Council on Education, 
which represents the Interests of 
1,400 colleges and universities, noted 
(hat .‘if sustained » the trial court’s 
decision would undermine the ability 
of universities in Ohio, and perhaps 
elsewhere, to preserve the Integrity of 
their degrees against fraud, deceit, 
and error. 

“To hold that a college may never 
withdraw a degree,” the brief con- 
tinues, "regardless, of how folr the 
procedures and how compelling (he 
circumstances, effectively requires 
the university to continue making a 
false certification to foe public at 
large of the the accomplishments of 


persous who in fact lack the qualifica- 
tions that are certified.” 

The senior teaching staff for Kent 
State's College of Arts and Sciences 
In 1982 voted. 70-1 to recommend 
that the university rescind degrees 
from Mr George Wnliga and Mr 
Kent Taylor, whose transcripts were 
found fraught with discrepancies. 
The university contends that neither 
had actually earned sufficient credit 
for graduation. 

After Inquiries, the university noti- 
fied the pair that an advisory com- 
mittee reporting to Kent Stale’s 
board of trustees would hold a hear- 
ing. When they were told they could 
not bring counsel with them before 
the panel, the former students sued 
riling contract Ibw. The trial court 
ruled that only a court of law could 
rescind a contract and under local 
states of Limitation, the challenge 
cannot take place. 

The trial court, while observing 
that the academic transcripts were 
4( prbbably Incorrect”, could Ond no 
evidence to prove that the two "par- 
ticipated in the changing” of college 
papers. 


Bavaria to get microelectronics research cash 


nrbddcfes Ids! 
efofflei “Wsf 


from Barbara von.Ow 

MUNICH 

Bavaria, eager to boost its position as 
West Germany’s “Silicon valley’', has 
introduced two new professorships for 
microelectronics -pne financed for the 1 
first time with funds from ; private: 
industry. . 

Some 6Q companies from northern 
Bsyaria. have iolqefl iq ari unpje-: 
liattve to form a . 


ligher education 


Bavaria, have foinofl .'Ji| «n unpre-: 
cedented initiative- to form a DML5m 
foundation for one of the two new 


chairs at the University of Eriangen- 
Nuntberg. ■ 

Welcoming the scheme as a success- 
ful cooperation between industry and 1 
'science, culture minister Hans Maier 
said u non-university research institute 
for ! microelectronics would be estab- 
lished with public foods in the. 1985/86 
. budget.' . 


which Bavaria has had a leading posi- 
tion for several years. 

However, while Germany has vir- 
tually lost the microelectronics field to 
the .United States and Japan, Maier 
said Bavaria was threatened by stiff 
competition front three other German 
Ldnder. Baden ' Wurttembera and 
North Rhine Wesrphalip had eqcfr, 
earmarked DMoQm fojf 1 reseorpli ,.ip 
microelectronics and: Lower Saxony 
DM45rt. 
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Patricia Santinelli meets the ACP’s new leader 

Barnard’s ™ ^ 

principles ' 

for fe"' ■' 

principals 


Good teaching 


.Iv '• . i 


Dr Alan Barnard who recently became 
president of the Association of Prin- 
cipals of Colleges does not plan a 
helter-skelter race for change for 
change's sake. 

Instead Dr Barnard, principal of 
Willesden College of Technology 
wants to sec a period of stability and 
consolidation which will help develop 
its new central office and support for 
members and will mould the Associa- 
tion into a more efficient and signifi- 
cant organization. --- 
He feels this is badly needed at a 
time when principals and their colleges 
arc reeling from having had to react 
and adapt to a wealth of initiatives. 
These have ranged from those of the 
National Advisory Body, the Business 
and Technician Education Council to 
the Youth Training Scheme, and lastly 
but not least to the White Paper 
Training for Jobs. 

“There have already been many 
changes and undoubtedly these will 
continue their momentum, as they 
reflect the harsher world we live in 
where financial criteria rather than 
educational desirability dictate where 
we go,” Dr Barnard said. 

Nevertheless some new methods are 
bound to be necessary, as the associa- 
tion is increasingly being thrust and is 
thrusting itself into the national arena. 

The principals' views are being 
sought far more than before at a rime 
when it is highly important that they 
should be heard, as much of the 
colleges' work is directly affected by 
Government plans. 

“We are being given increasing 
opportunities to take the initiative 
rather than simply reacting,” Dr Bar- 
nard said. 

Only last week Dr Barnard along 
with council members took the APC 
views first to Mr Geoffrey Holland, 
director of the Manpower Services 
Commission, and to Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-secretary of state for education. 
The remainder of Ids time was being 
taken up by BTEC’s council on which 
he serves in a personal capacity as one 
of qnly two educational members. 

Dr Barnard is adamant, however, 
that to express views which have the 
full backing and respond to the needs 
of the association's members, new 
mechanisms for feedback from the 
association’s branches will be needed. 

This is one of the dilemmas facing 
the association. For on one hand they 
have a whole group of people who feel 
justifiably that what they have to offer 
is important, and or^ihc other they 
have the Hollands and the Brookes 
who would reafct derisively if APC said 
it could not offer a point of view on a 
given issue because it had to go away 
and consult its members. . 

L “when I go round the branches '. 
Bhortly, I am going io organize a 
system of feedback, so that at any 
given time we in the centre have an 
idea Of what is wanted and in what 
form. Dr Barnard said. . 

In many ways this approach reflects 
a philosophy which Df Barnard 
.adopted when hc become principal at 1 
; Vfluc«d$r| Ilf 3974; , : : . . . * ’ . 



Dr Barnard: increasingly taking the initiative 




chemistry al Hatfield College, now tbe 
polytechnic. 

"This was a very exciting time to be 
in colleges. It was a good period for 
entrepreneurs, and we were able to 
develop our own degrees without any 
restraints or constrain Is,” Dr Barnard 
said. 

Only subsequently did he realize 
how lucky he was to have been there at 
that particular time. Hatfield was one 
of three jobs he was offered, another 
being at Imperial College which could 
have led him to a veiy different career. 

Dr Barnard says fie has no regrets. 


although he admits being stunned 
recently by the enormous divide, parti- 
cularly in tenns of resources between 
higher and further education, when he 
visited an old friend. Professor Jack. 
Lewis, master of Robinson College, 
Cambridge. 

After nine years at Hatfield, Dr 
Barnard moved to Wirral College os 
head of science and from there became 
vice principal of Coventry College. 



Since iheti Dr Barnard has de- 
veloped firm views about the role of 
and the heavy demnnds placed upon 
principals. He points out that until the 
late 1970s, people in seniorpositions in 
the colleges were appointed because of 
their academic calibffc. 

"But tbe world has changed. There 
has been a much greater infiltration of 
party politics, greater emphasis on cost 
effectiveness, there is the influence of 
the Manpower Services Commission, 
external boards and a hardeaiine taken 
in industrial relations/’ he said. 


One aspect which has been growing 
in importance has been staff develop- 
ment. Recently they organized o series 
of seminars on YTS. 

“As for as YTS is concerned we look 
for an increase of stability and we 
deplore any changes which could lead 
to a further diminution of the contribu- 
tion that FE can make to the education 
of those young people,” Dr Barnard 
said. 

One of the major current issues for 
the association is a change in its 
constitution required as a result of the 
"Tcbbit" laws on the election of trade 
union officers. It is also considering 
having a secretariat and general 
secretary. 

Dr Barnard doubts that this will 
make the association more political. 
He says principals cannot afford to be 
too dogmatic or loo actively involved 
in politics, because of their rela- 
tionship with local education author- 
ities. 

When he first became involved with 
local councillors they tended to be 
middle of the road but lately there had 
been a greater degree of polarization. 

“Ana there is a great deal more 
effort taking place in pushing these 
views into the everyday life and activi- 
ties of a college,” he said, 

For this reason it is even more 
essential that a firm stand should be 
taken by the APC on all the national 
issues that confront the. colleges. 

For example as far as the NAB is 
concerned they are worried about the 
implications of current policies which 
indicate that the intention is to remove 


Oxford Polytechnic’s 
assessment committee 
bases promotion on 
teaching performance. 
Karen Gold reports 

Talk of “good teaching” has a 1980s 
sound: it smacks of the production 
line, of quality control, of “standards”, 
of central interference with academic 
individuality, of concentrating on 
; doing more in order to distract atten- 
tion from lessening resources. 

Or so not a few lecturers (note: they 
are not called teachers) in public sector 
higher education think. Vet the cause 
of teaching is advancing, whether for 
those reasons or for others. 

This is a look at some moves to 
increase the quality and prestige of 
teaching at one polytechnic: Oxford. It 
is not supposed to be a polytechnic 
model. 

Oxford set up an educational 
methods unit in 1980. Its activities 
include group and individual advice on 
teaching to lecturers; help with evalua- 
tion of teaching and courses through 
producing questionnaires and reports; 
informal seminars; publications, in- 
cluding a twice-termly Teaching News- 
letter, initial training courses for staff 
with less than three years lecturing 
experience; funding for conferences 
and courses, as well as study skills help 
for students. 

But three years before the unit was 
established, Oxford had made a public 
commitment to encouraging the pre- 
stige of leaching among staff, by 
making it a key promotion issue. 

The commitment was a challenge oil 
three counts to the opponents of 
making teaching a separate and prom- 
inent part of staff assessment and 
rewarded achievement. It challenged 
those who argued that good teaching 
was an inevitable result of good rc- 


conimittec's imprimatur, 
how those profiles should ft 
structed. The working path 5 

a 1 ,W ? methods 

North America: student rMftgTJ 
peer evaluation. “** 

Both were rejected, according t0 
Graham Gibbs, the former with 
vigour than the latter. But peopS 
agree that some kind orstanSB 
course - though not teacher 
hon might be looked at in the future 

The advancement committee agreed 
to monitor its decisions in the Ughtof 
teaching profiles submitted since la 
summer. Clearly it is too early io know 
wheihcr there has been any change 
But Graham Gibbs identified tw 
reasons why the first five yean of tbe 
commitment to teaching as the main 
promotion criteria had foiled; the fa 
that members of the advance®™ 
committee as senior polytechnic niff 
had reached their position throurii 
research achievements; and (he fade 
way of teaching achievement vb 
being presented by applicants io the 
committee. 

"Many staff ignored it altogether 
he said. "Those who did it msdt 
statements like 'I have a close reb- 
tionship with my students. They al- 
ways tell me when my teaching is 
wrong. They hold me in high esteem’. 
Behind the general statements atom 
teaching, there was no evidence what 
soever." 

His criticism highlights another of 
the key disagreements over this issue: 
wliHt is “good teaching" and how can it 
be quantified? 

Gibbs's paper on submitting 
teaching profiles for promotion does 
not tackle this issue directly. Instead it 
denis with thcpracticalitiesofdevekn- 
ing both the teaching and the profile, 
assuming that the more effort is put In 
to the development of the teaching ud 
the evaluation of it afterwards, tbe 
belter chance it stands of being good. 

“Teaching excellence is the most 
important criteria for promotion and 


Promotions at Oxford Poly ted uric arc ultimately in the hands of the 
director. But staff wanting promotion must first apply to tbe 
Advancement Committee, which includes staff representatives as well 
as senior administrators and deans. 

Since 1977 the governors have set these criteria: 

a) teaching excellence; 

b) general academic excellence, demonstrated by course develop- 
ment, research, consultancy, publications, practice, or other achieve- 
ments that might lead to a member of staff being recognized as 
exceptional; 

c) the demonstration or administrative effectiveness. 

“It Is probable that outstanding performance in (a) in addition to (b) 
or (c) willbc necessary to secure promotion to principal lectureship." 
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iWJlTcadjn in 1974”TT r . "TT* . L 
. , He say? that at the time there h 
•’ fehcrpl reeling of hbvingbeea let down 
■because the college had wanted to 
become part of Middlesex Polytechnic 
, but, had .failed to do so. , 

£ . :-Ho felt a new ethos involving bD staff 

' must tre.created for the college/ The 

<TO™iity rape. with the formation 
Technician Educational Coun- . 
cil. He qeoidedj then, that his institu-; 

should become the first In the field ; 
ar higher technician training. 

staff worked very hard . 
W^C^pedthelr own programmes 
, Whkb wero ip, successful, they had a 
sub stantial influence 'on subsequent 
TBG.unils.- i ' //-.• 


/ ^norowge nas **3fqu time equiva- 
: lent, stuff oiriy cbncqriied with en- 


The college principal is now being 
- held responsible for ail these aspects as 
well as the academic work oy the 
maintaining authority. 

'This requires skills in particular to 
ran meeungs and possibly to manipti-! 
late them. The issues that come up 
range from sex equality to health and 
r safety, among 1 : the many that have 
emerged during the last five years. At 
the very least one has to be aware of 
not 1 dropping clangers," he said. • 

For Dr Barnard the rale of the 

E rlncipal and (hat of the association is 
iterljnked. He poipts out that the two 
main threads Of the association are its 
role as a trade union body, and its- 
position as a profejjsipftal association 
of like-minded -people.' 

. , As a trade . uniop ■ Af»C is being 
increasingly successful In representing : 
Its ; members ip time, of , trouble: A ; 
recent dasc' Was* that ; of a. principal"' 
' college ended up by befog 
£ 200,000 worst off -rcwtilt of a , 
political dedsfon.. ;.y 
“The local, quthoritywanted to sur- 

MlOflVa him ' ■ f* 


. ®h«nng, biii|ding and science, sb the 

i SSfc fi P 1 Ph«f i s 3i .on ; science; and r. 

: >#a4gh ■WlilMden.flI.pl, 

g string | liberal', studied depart-.' 

!L> r BuriidK experjenbe pf devising 
22? -'PPgW^^H-tadf-td hislfirsG- 


'Jhbj,^si«ise|bl 


-njetnbers weat to: the authority' in 
qtwsboit'i flnd-surtc^sfullV won thc 

.h:'- 

, As ® professional , association they , 
arqconcerned with issues whfch affect 
further education and themselves^ as 

i‘JIftansw/>rc t i.i ' 


ri^T— T -jmppagtrs. bf- institutions looking, aftej 
Ifo inorganic .< the interests of theirslaff Student*, i 


AFE from their institutions. 

“As an association we would not 
take exception to the need for a review 
of advanced further education provi- 
sion in our colleges. But we are 
concerned that major policy decisions 
that affect our colleges are not being 
taken in the appropriate public 
fonim", he said. 

. Another cause for concern has been 
the White Paper. “We are intrigued at' 
the so-called evidence to support the 
assertions of the White Paper about 
. further education not meeting the 
needs of industry. Those were not 
supported by the recent HMI report ” 

But Dr. Barnard hopes that it will be 
possible to reach g stage when the 
futine ■ provision of non-advapeed 
further education can be discussed 
constructively.' r 1 ' ■ 

This grows more urgent If there is 
.. anymim In rumours that thfe Manpow- 
. er Services Cdminissiop’s 25 per rent 
; share of furiher education is to be 
■across the whole spectrum, and not 
, Wh fined; tip a specific area amounting 
j to a quarter of provision. ' 

■i 'i, ' Moreover, * the association could 
face a dilemma over the White Paper 
bedauSe although It is quite free to 
negotiate with the MSG in this area, its 
ES®?* ¥ pnnapals of college^ have 
had strict instructfons from their lacdl 
aufoomles -not- To do sp, .• . ij., 

;• . association kalso anxjous that. 
'greatet- attention should be givdn to 
continuing education, particularly pro- 
™ n for Tetramiug and updating. It 
■ believes that it win be necessary to 
°ffor students financial 'inducements, 
and that this: will be worth iUJecatKa • 
' otherwise 'the e<ponamy wU) suffer. i 


search. It challenged the concomitant 
position: that if lecturers did not have a 
good rcsenrch/publicatlons record, 
their claims to good teaching were 
undermined. And, by saying that 
promotion without proof of good 
teaching was unlikely, it challenged all 
the unconverted. 

That was the theory. Three groups 
within Oxford Polytechnic have been 
looking at the practice. The advance- 
ment committee which deals with 
promotions decided that, five years 
after this commitment was made, it 
was having little effect. They asked the 
polytechnic governors to consider it, 
and they also asked the head of the 
edurationa! methods unit, Graham 
Gibbs, to set up a working party to 
consider how it might work better. 

The result was a sharp clash among 
the governors and advancement com- 
nu “« ; - ;Not between the pro and 
anti-teaching groups - because every- 
one was naturally in favour of "good 
teaching” - but between those wanting 
overt assessment of teaching for prom- 
otion, and those saying it was ail part of 
belug a good” academic and there-, 
fore doing research. 

The positions polarized in two pro- 
posals put to the governors; one that 
teaching should become “the most 
important criterion" for promotion, 

j ? t i ler that teaching, research 
and administration should cease to be 
considered separately at all. 

The goveniors . passed neither. In- . 

stead they set up a joint working party 
wtb advancement committee to con- 
sider what to do next. That is stilt ! 
■meeting. ... , 

■ 'H — -I . 


your teaching profile should be the 
central document in your submission 
for promotion,” the papcrsays.lt bits 
33 areas where evidence of excelleaK 
could be given, while stressing litft 
documentation should be brief. 

Those who believe that all this 
provides empirical evidence are con- 
vinced. Those who don’t, react along 
the lines of the following letter inao 
internal polytechnic newsletter: jJ* 
guide represents some of Uie : wow 
aspects of educational research 8^.' 
bledegook and fails to understand w 
nature of higher education teaching^ 
wrote Mr David Mobbs, of the biowgj , 
department. . - 

'The most effective teacher 
in the polytechnic never uses M"/-.- 
outs, packages, overheads, film-', . 
groups, or any of the dcyiccs^-g ; 
modern educational methodoray* 1 ® . 
technology. His students spend win 
lime dunng and after his courses. ' . 
the vacations, learning more awM 1 , 
subject because he has turned lhco“J ; 
with his knowledge and scboUW; 

Since his paper came out last : 
mer, Graham Gibbs has been a or • 


o . - — ' uifwuuj U1C C? kill" 

catiOnal methods unit ftortang' party’s 
recommendation that Ji ask applicants 
fofpromOUon to submit : teaching pro- 

^ (Jiah^m Oibbs- Ati •• 1 
fluced. a-pajWr wifo' ilfo advSiffit ‘ .*• 


ten staff for help In contract** , 
teaching profiles. He points am 
the profiles' ramifications go - ; 
than immediate applications fij ‘PJJJL : 
otion: anyone wanting Fl-.,., ’. 
coherent evidence of student cva*U j- 
tion, for example, will need ,lo *5^ 
records. Such records Of all 
achievements should be kept .... 
cussed by more junior staff at*^. : ; 
annuaj meeting with heads of «P" . 

m i, tl»l W 

requirement to submit ■tcwtajlfig* *' 
files already, exists,” he says- ” 

merely, a document avadabre £?.; 

gested for use. It’s very 
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David Walker on the fruitful partnership which has become one of the Government’s sternest critics 


Jones & Stewart: 


ing information, tampering with facts. 
Equally there woulu be problems if 
one were working only with one party 


local government’s 




be problems if 
■’ with one party 


or one local authority association." 
Besides, he adds, there is a long and 


honourable tradition of academics 
being closely involved with local gov- 


dynamic duo 


The Gay Hussar in Greek Street, still 
one of tne best London restaurants for 
ataste of Hungary isa worldly pjace. A 
haunt of actors, literati and politicians 


of a leftward slant, the clientele can 
sometimes be as flashy as the cuisine is 
solid. 

The presence of George Jones the 
other week on one of the restaurant's 
discreet upper rooms was thus slightly 
out of character. For though no one 
would call the professor of government 
at the London School of Economics 
naive, Professor Jones is very much a 
serious academic, rather diffident, 
something of a contrast to the organizer 


avoided in the weekly columns of the 
Local Government Chronicle which 
lauded them once as "freedom fight- 
ers”. And together the two professors 
have bombarded the serious newspap- 
ers with letters critical of the ccntraliz- 
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being closely involved with meal gov- 
ernment policy making, going hack at 
least to the days of Professor William 




Robson al the LSE and his Greater 
London group. 

It might be noted that, recently, (he 
Jones & Stewart arguments have not 




1. - 


lg trend in Government policy. 
Recently AUpn and Unwin pub- 


lished their book The Case for Local 
Government. The partnership is now 




referred to by course participants at 
Professor Stewart's Institute for Local 


Professor Stewart’s Institute for Local 
Government Studies at Birmingham 


simply as Stewjo. Singly and together 
they have taken to the media. Jones & 




of lunch that day, Christopher Price, 
ex-MP and high class public relations 


Yet on this occasion Professor Jones 
was not studying politics but doing it. 
He was there on behalf of the Local 
Government Campaign Unit, invited 
to eat his smoked goose and Debrecen 
sausage in the cause of putting over the 
councils' case against rate-capping and 
abolition to a party of assembled 
journalists. 

Indeed Professor Jones is not new to 
such activity. By any count, his work 
over the past three years on the 


they have taken to the media. Jones & 
Stewart represent academe on the 
campaign trail and if the LSE or 
Birmingham bothered to do what 
some of the less well-endowed 
brethren among the universities do 
and list in their bulletins the media 
appearances of their teaching staff, it 
would be a lengthy production. 

Like all fruitful partnerships Jones 
& Stewart do not spend a great deal of 
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John Stewart (left) and George Jones: an institution 


time together, communicating mainly 
by malfor phone. Their professional 


interests diverge, too. Professor Ste- 


wart recently stepped down as director 
of the InLouov, to which he had come 
in 1966 to assist the then director 
Henry Maddock develop the insti- 
tute's work on local government in 
Britain. - 

Professor Stewart is a big, shambling 
‘man full of energy. Under his enthu- 
siastic leadership the institute has be- 
come not quite an intellectual power- 
house (that's not his or its style) but a 
leading centre for practical training for 
practising local government officers 
and politicians; some say InLoGov 
nourished the “corporatist" approach 
to town hall management which 


over the past three years on the 
councils’ siae has made him an experi- 


enced campaigner. The novelty of the 
lunch was that he was without the 


Birmingham academic with whom he 
has stuck up a fecund partnership, 
producing such a stream of books, 
articles and conference performances 
that a certain government minister was 
heard, in private, to bewail the fact 
that thanks to them while Mrs Thatch- 
er had the votes, her side “had certain- 
ly lost the arguments”. 

Tbe partnership in the cause of local 


government is Jones & Stewart; Pro- 
fessor Jones the straisht man to Profes- 


Herbert Morrison. The book, many 
felt, managed to be both a work of 
scholarship and still to enter a plea 
within contemporary politics for a man 
whose reputation within the Labour 
Party had been severely tarnished after 
his glory days as wartime Home 
Secretary and deputy to Attlee in the 
post war administration. 

The association with Dr Donoughue 
may explain one of Professor Jones's 


over the Local Government Planning 
and Land Bill*’ (which gave the world 


its first sight of that mysterious crea- 
ture the GREA). “Our conviction is 


that local government is of value.' 


As they put their case, to meet the 
implex challenges of our time any 


current interests: the build up of a 


central political staff at No. 10 Down- 


ing Street around the prime minister. 
Dr Donoughue moved from the LSE 
to join Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
as head of a political policy unit whose 
life was extended under Mr Callaghan 
until Labour lost power in 1979. 

The Jones & Stewart partnership 


complex challenges of our time any 
system of government must have the 
capacity toleam, respond, change and 
win public loyalty. Inherently, they 
argue, local government is better able 
to do these things than Whitehall. 

“Our argument is that learning Is 
advanced by a diffusion of power and a 
diversity of approach, because there is 
more to learn and greater variety to 
learn from. Centralism reduces the 
capacity of learning. 

“Our argument is that localness 


Jones & Me wart arguments nave not 
gone unchallenged. Environment minis- 
ter Mr William Waldegravc has made it 
his business to take to muster some 
more intellectually cogent arguments on 
the Governments behalf during the 
present debate about the Rates Bill. 
Possibly by coincidence Mr Nevil John- 
son of Nuffield College, Oxford has 
recently has been heard knocking the 
“localjsts” viewpoint. (A little Oxonian 
t bird has whispered that Mr Johnson, a 
j professorial fellow in politics, and Pro- 
fessor Jones may have been rivals 
I during elections to the Gladstone chair 
i in public administration the other 
month.) 

Jones & Stewart do point out that 
they are not continually attacking the 
Government. On the controversial 
abolition of the metropolitan county 
councils, they might even have sided 
i with any Government plan a little more 
considered and researched lhan that 
contained in the White Paper Streamli- 
’ tuning the Cities. 


Professor Jones repeats that they are 
not defending councils, warts and all. 
“The need is to look beyond any short 
term crisis and panic measures, 
beyond the immediate attack and the 
consequent defence, to a long term 
and positive solution.” 

Hie heart of that, both men believe, 
has to do with the subject matter of the 
Layfield inquiry: how councils raise 


revenue. They advocate an indepen- 
dent source of money separate from, 
and perhaps in addition to property 
rates, a local income tax for example. 

Needless to say, the present Govern- 
ment does not have extra income tax 
on its agenda let alone givinga buoyant 
source of revenue to councils which 


beean in 1976 when they were botr 
asked by the then Labour aoverameni 


lessor Jones the straight man to Profes- 
sor John Stewart and his more rubi- 


emphasizes the need for strong central 
authority from a town clerk, rechris- 


authority frojrt a town clerk, rechris- 
tened chief executive. 


cund delivery (though even for him 


local government is not exactly a mine 
of jokes). 

Together they have become an in- 


logether they have become an in- 
stitution which if not quite a household 
name Is certainly familiar to anyone 
who has paid the remotest attention to 
the story of how the present govern- 
ment has attempted to “solve” the 


Prior to Birmingham Professor Ste- 
wart, who is now 55, had published a 
pioneering study of the working of 
pressure groups in the House of Com- 
mons and had several years of the 


asked by the then Labour government 
to serve on the Layfield committee on 
local government finance. Professor 
Jones nas recalled: “Up to the time of 
meeting him John seemed too much 
the champion of the officer against the 
member. It was not until we worked 
together on Layfield that we realized 
we were very much on the sarqe- 
wavelength. When he spoke I found 
myrelf agreeing.” 

Their hectic current programme tre- 


blings a capacity to recognize and to 
respond to problems and issues, be- 


cause decision-making in the locality Is 
about situations known and is itself 


more open to pressure.’ 

And so on: Jones & Stewart argue 
on a level of principle but not one of 
high abstraction. They both make 
clear (hat they are defenders neither of 
the present system of Jocal authorities 
in its entirety and certainly not of the 
control of councils by any one party - 
Indeed InLoGov has cleverly avoided 
the identification with bie city Labour 
governance that now colours, for ex- 
ample, the School of Advanced Urban 
Studies at Bristol University. 

And yet doesn’t their enthusiastic 
advocacy of the councils’ cose against 
the Government’s rates plans betray a 
partisanship which academics general- 
ly try to avoid? Professor Stewart says: 
“Our advocacy would raise ethical 
questions only if it led one into distort* 


problems of council rating and spend- 
ing by a succession of measures each of 
which has looked like a further reduc- 


tion in local autonomy and an increase 
in Ihe powers of central government. 
Jones & Stewart can hardly be 


non-academic world as an executive in 
the Yorkshire division of the National 
Coal Board. 

Professor Jones (now 46) had a 
conventional academic career parallel 
to Professor Stewart's as an Oxford 
undergraduate and a research student 


Their hectic current programme be- 
gan in earnest in 1981 as tne Govern- 
ment's determination to cut council 


undergraduate ana a researen sruaont 
at Nuffield. During it he produced in 
collaboration with Dr Bernard Donou- 
ghue a widely-admired biography of 


spending became evident. They had no 
quarrel with the Governments objec- 
tive; they feared the damage to cher- 
ished principles of local autonomy and 
freedom from the government's 


means. 

Professor Stewart says: “There was 
a point of view not being expressed 


have, in its eyes, shown such propensi- 
ty to “overspend”. Jones & Stewart 


•intend to keep up the bo tile, .however, 
whether It means an even heavier 
schedule of speaking engagements, 
letters to the editor or luncheons at 
Soho restaurants. 

As for “overspending”. Professor 
Stewart recently told a weekend school 
.of council lawyers: "Overspenders and 
underspenders are what Local govern- 


ment is about. If every authority spent 
what the Government wanted, what 


it is there is having a local tax and 
,1 elections?" 


It is a question which, despite the 
best efforts of these two battling 
ncademics, Government ministers may 
already have answered negatively. 


New look at old art Dan 


Gillan reports the tenth annual conference of the Association of Art Historians 
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more complex field of study than 
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might be supposed by outsiders 
only familiar with the connois- 
seur approach with Its stress on 
subjective interpretations of 
taste and style, both heavily 
reliant on documentation for 
validity. 

It was evident from papers and 
discussions at the tenth annual 
conference of the association of 
art historians at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity that while there are still 
plenty of “reductionist” scholars 
attempting to focus brighter light 
on smaller areas, there are also a 
significant number of art histo- 
rians, mostly of the younger and 
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Student generation, eager to u$e 
new methods: 
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new methods: 

The adjective “new” must be 
used with caution and in a rela- 
tive sense for the methods are 
only new to Art History, They 
have been subsumed, purloined, 
borrowed and adapted from 
other disciplines such as anthro- 
pology, sociology. linguistics, 
literary ' criticism' - and 
psychology. 

These developments are re- 
cent, having first made a timid 
but provocative. appearance last 
year at a. plenary session on 
methodology. Traditional con- 
cern of the “who, what, where. 


'.rvip; 


when” variety, and questions of 
rxi-* ^ . “authorial . . integrity’’, “influ- 

• M . f*pe<Hgrffc> WiWl 1 
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only as a first stage. 

what used to be an end in itself 
has now become one of a series 
of means towards a much more 
ambitious end, that of setting the 
artwork diagonal artifact m a 
conceptual name as well as a 
circumstantial frame. 

Paine’s thought that a work of 
literature (and by implication 
art) can only be properly asses- 
sed in terms of la race, le nUlieu ei 
. le moment is In intellectual 
favour again after many decades 
of a more purely aesthetic 
apprbach. - 

For progressive art historians 
the analogy between literature 
and work of art has also come full 
circle and fallen happily Into 
place. It is now legitimate to 
“read" a painting, a piece of 
sculpture, an African mask, or a 
patchwork quilt as “text". .This 
•‘text” also nas “sub-text” and 
“codes” all of which requlfe 
deciphering if the full conceptual 
significance of the objects 
(‘Text”) Is to be explored;. You 
borrow method and jargon from 
that area; of the conceptual do- 
main which you Wish to illuriiln- 
ate relative to the “text’. 1 (ob- 

^ C< $hich brings us tb another 
1 major innovation, namely that in 
any "transaction" the viewer 
(reader) . must : be taken into 
account as touch as the object or 
its rpfike.r* Sp, fqr example, Nbr- 
i/ aiapr $rysop in. hid. challenging 


paper “David's Oath of the 
Horatii: scope and limitation of 
Psychoanalytical Interpretation” 
was as much concerned with the 
interpretative mechanisms of a 
person looking at the painting as 
he was with the artist’s canny 
manipulation of spaciaL and 
gestural expectations to produce 
an air of unresolvable mystery, 
which opt only , prolongs the 
work's “glance-life’', but is also 
the heart of Its continuing fas- 
cination. 

With notions like “the 
socialization of vision”, “enrol- 
turatlon of power in males’’, “the 
women in- the narrative are 
treated as signs, a commodity in 
the circuit of exchange”, and the 
oath itself described as "the male 
subject’s Insertion ip language" 
we have clearly arrived in an 
expanded . : rater-disciplinary 

'area. . • j ' 

• Gait-Nina Anderson claimed 
that our ideas about Jane Morris ' 
as an individual had been con- 
siderably distorted by identifying 
her too closely with the received 
image her. male adorers had 
given her to meet their own 

S emotional ndeds. Starting with 
ante Gabriel Rossetti’s: paint: 
ins “Mariana!] for which Jane 
Moms was the model, she con- - 
trasted the melancholy, languid 
and. essentially, passive character 
of the imposed “persona” in this 
■ - and other pictiirres with the busy ■ 
wifermofhery Administrator and 


highly skilled craftswoman who 
was of considerable help to hus- 
band William in his various en : 
terprises. 

She. suggested thatfthe disloca- 
tion in our view of Jane Morris 
came about because we uncriti- 
cally accept the image offered 
ana closely identify image with 
models to satisfy our own roman-, 
tic ■ expectations. -Some' of the 
best eyjdenqs came from a series 
bf photographs of Jand taken 
dunng: a session “directed” by 
Rossptti, in which he dearly 
manipulates his models to 
achieve particular Iconic effects. 

Photography as documenta- 
tion has Iqhg been a staple tool of 
art history, so it is not surorislng 


In as much as the canon and 
critical parameters of photo- 
graphic history are being defined 
by individuals who stand to profit 


personally there is a comparison 
to be made with the activities of 
the likes of Berenson and Lord 
Duveen in flue art history at the 


beginning of tbe century. Impli- 
citly she warned that die 


academic Integrity and.eredibil 
•ity of the subject was at risk 


unless steps were taken rapidly 
to restore disinterested order. 


been progressively manoeuvred 
away from the arena of “in- 
formation” into the arena of 
“art”, , shpuid itself become a 


target of dose study. 

Abigail Solomon -Godeau, an 
AmencUn researcher In the hfe- 


Both literature and film are 
cursive forms of expression, so it 
is not surprising that one should, 
be seen in analogous relationship' 
to the other and critical terms 
suitable to words in sequence be 
found suitable for . analysis of 
images and words in sequence. 

What is surprising is that there 
seems little awareness of the 
ironies and difficulties implicit in 
trying to analyse film by resort to 
-slides made from discreet images 
originally Intended to enter the 


perceptual field at the rate of 24 
rrames per second, Tatber.than 


of tbe discipline s growing pains. 
Centring 'her analysis on the 
so-called “golden age” of French 


Second Empire ealotypes, she 
explored the origins of the essen- 
tially; commercial ' and even 
academic heights which have 


frames per second, rather, than 
stay on screen for maybe several 
minutes. 

The declared purpose of 
Annette Kuhn’s paper, on the' 
Hawks/Cbandler nlm of 1946 


brought ,, photographs made In 
.-theperfod to sg<!n public promlfl- 

■ence.ondprice. ■ r . 


The Big Sleep Was to show that 
most of its alleged narrative and 
otheT confusion arose from va- 
rious forms of ce worship xiucorii' 
-scious, cultural 1 or institutional. ' 
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Driving along the freeway 
of the Orwell trail 


Unlike David Lodge, 1 don't like (he 
roar and hum of jet engines; but I do 
like driving in rural America. From 
Wake Forest University, Winston- 
Salem ("the tobacco capital of the 
world”), through Midway, Welcome, 
Asheboro, Ether, Candor, past 
Samercand, Carthage, Troy and Why- 
not and into Norman, through Rock- 
ingliam (“founded in 1785**— someone 
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stopping for lunch in Hamlet (though I 
ate a cheeseburger deliberately), 
through Scotland County, all Dog- 
wood and Judas trees; white and 
carmine blossom all the way, Old 
Hundred, Aberdeen and Evergreen 
(past part of the 90-mile 20-yard swathe 
of twisted, slit-open trees, roofless 
houses and tom-opart cars that was the 
tornado of March 28 that took 98 
lives), finally through Waccamaw and 
Delco, leaving the red sail of the 
Piedmont for the Tidewater sand with 
its darkgreen swamp cypress trees 
festooned with wisteria and the gar- 
dens of even the poorest cabins or 
shiniest mobile homes blazing with 
azaleas, finally to the coast of North 
Carolina, Wilmington (founded 172*1), 
and the Blockade Runner on Wilming- 
ton Beach where the Danforth Found- 
ation of St Louis, Mo. (Purina hog 
food) were holding their annual con- 
ference for their associates on - inevit- 
ably- “George Orwell and the Dilem- 
mas of Our Times”. 


When, despite having read David 
Hume, I began to see the coming of 
1984 as inevitable, I decided just to lay 


back and enjoy It. There is an unoc- 
ryphal story that Alan Bullock one 
year gave himself until May 1 to finish 


research and begin writing his life of 
Hitler, saying that if on May 2 evidence 
was found In captured war archives 
(and verified by Trevor-Roper - that’s 
my addition) that Hitler was born of 
Jewish parents bn both sides, it would 
have to wait until the revised edition. 
There has to be some cut-off point 
because facts are infinite, perfection is 
unattainable and success is always 
limited and relative. 1 would never 
have finished my life of Orwell other- 


wise, though I was much helped bvThe 
widow (and there is always a "widow" 
in mntemiwrary biography, as Robert 


Skidelsky has recently reminded us) 
breathing down my neck with a dead- 
line on a-comract which would have 
removed my absolute right to quote 
and say what - 1 pleased - a deadline 


that, by the end she was hoping, al moat 
pred^ably, Lwould /io/ rtieet. And all 
tins afterbirth on Orwell is, of course, a . 
, total Interruption of current research— 
though I do i/isirr.on 1 offering an extra 
. . and gratuitous lecture whefever I go 
On ; “British- Irish relations'*' (worth 
; . something one day?).: ! - 

i t. But already ray firm May 1 deadline 
' has slipped to -May 7- to attend a 
l. conference oh Orwell at the Library of 
1 will be something spe- 

cial. -Professor Geoffrey Meyers and 
■'Professor Peter Stansky,. deadly rival 
i . OrweIUans r :will be- waiting for me on 
othbr, side of the conal and are 
V KPUteito be well armed. (Woqld you 
!•; ihke : all I anonymohs account of the 
: , action?) : PCrnaps Professor . Peter 

• Davison* who is editing the new and 
to^|fi“ntl984 revised and complete 
.Orwell (at longlaitl) will load for me if 

• .xflCf® too hot, though normally I’d be 

' to [oadforhihl. Or another 

Wnfi.froto.what my Southern fiends 
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Orwell lecture scries, conferences or 
happenings is sweeping North Amer- 
ica: partly it is a God-given opportun- 
ity for interdisciplinary activities (the 
lack of which shows us up so badly, our 
nervous demarcation lines maintained 
by the lazy and the second-rate), and 
partly it is that the reputation of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four trainer than its 
actual content) has triggered off all 
kinds of deep worries that Americans 
do not always articulate. The popular 
belief in “progress" fades, a mood of 
realism grows, despite their President, 
despite our President. 


But I'll need to be sharp on the text 
at Washington and in better shape than 
at Rosemont College, Philadelphia, 
where two weeks ago I realized that my 
glasses were in Portland, Maine. But 
the sisters of the Society of the Holy 
Child of Jesus, with whom I was 
staying, produced four “spare” pairs of 
bi- locals (kind white liesl) for me to 
choose from, one of which was good, 
except that the sister’s head was so 
much smaller than mine that I only 
dared wear them to give my actual 
lecture. Seeing my carefully typed 
script through a nun’s glasses certainly 
limited some of my pencilled im- 
promptus and I cut out all references to 
Julia. But a vice-president of the 
British Humanists must acknowledge 
such kindness and also, with his own 
glasses on, the clarity and courage of 
the letter on “Just Wnr” of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Catholic Bishops, 
which has so embarrassed the Presi- 
dent and could hardly please Mr 
Hcseltine. 

The Danforth Foundation exists for 
worthy objects and the Danforth 
associates are couples from campuses 
chosen because they "like students", a 
shattering comment on the rest of us. 
Danforth used to give them some 
money annually to entertain students 
but now it simply rewards them by an 
annual conference on an interdisciplin- 
ary topic at a good hotel wltnout 
students. The tone was very earnest, 
friendly. Protestant and temperate, 
and the level very variable. We were 
the only couple in the bar afterwards, 
while the rest square-danced, so then 
in guilt I agreed to judge the "skits” at 
the last evening's social. 


. .The discussions had little to do with 
Orwell. Alex Zwerdliftg, Professor of 
. English at Berkeley and I strove hard 
in lectures to hold them to the text, but 
the discussion groups raced , walked or 
limped off into every worry of our 
■ times, - dipping : thfc - text only 1 for 
prophecies, parallels or tags for a 
sermon. But, after all, as Zwerdlirig 
: himself pointed out; a novel deliber- 
-, Ptoly crafted to reach both intellectual 

• and coromqn reader: is intended to 

- stimulate (noughts and concerns wider * 
: than the story, . , • 

' ^At'the endof the 'day I,- prefer 
American, civic earnestness to our 

• MbJtuAI ex trp m es of iadifferertr high 
! totofiWtoalbm or cynical prolefoed: 

’ • . the dlsinembering oftjie common man 


<; bito the (tohunorireader. Trying to'put : 
. Orwell in the tradition of Swift, Dick- 
ens and WoI|b ddesh'f: ring many bells 
\ here. Peril aps r should reread Mark 
* V Twain; another setioiisl humourist ahd . 

. '' ■ nipcjdng- pessimist. There . are -three 
)' ways" to mit poliacaj power, t ex- 
■y. tofojtorired - 1 W , night: royotetfota* 

. ; ajto Control, ‘persuasion and reason. 

theri satire and mockery. Satire in well- 
r ^retained as a literary, genre, less well 
a& apolitical fork. I must try that line 
;• fe^]9 T ? do v.’ 1 ^ erc ' l aspect, Nine^ 

' i S$L £ §ff^ oar pofota tp amserva-: 
i tiomnna. (iparian rjghte v i'v. \ .. t 


Each year across Australia, about one 
in every five school leavers offered 
admission to higher education, 
chooses instead to defer entry for at 
least 12 months. 

The great majority of these students 
fail to take up the offer to enrol the 
fallowing year. How many are per- 
manently lost to higher education is 
unknown, but the number must be 
substantial. 

Of those who do return, the benefits 
of a year away from the halls of 
learning appear to be significant. A 
south Australian study has found that 
deferring students consistently obtain 
higher scores in their tertiary studies 
than those who enrol directly from 
school: across universities and colleges 
of advanced education, across subject, 
and even in their second year of study. 

Moreover, students who had taken a 
break showed a lower level of subject 
withdrawal when they did resume, 
indicating a greater commitment to 
their work. Deferring also gave stu- 
dents 3 greater sense of maturity, 

| self-confidence, initiative and a sense 
of purpose not as evident in those who 
went straight on to further studies from 
school. 

The research found that deferment 
could operate as an academic filter, 
with many students “self-selecting” 
themselves out of higher education. 
Particular groups of students, notably 
those with low matriculation scores, 
but also women in ihetropolitan areas 
and country students of both sexes, 
tended not to continue after a year's 
absence from formal education. 

The study was carried out by Dr 
Russell Linke, of the Tertiary Educa- 
tion Authority of South Australia; Dr 
Alan Barton, of the South Australian 
College of Advanced Education and 
Mr Bob Cannon, director of South ' 
Australia's Advisory Centre for Uni- 
versity Education. 

According to Dr Linke, although 
the research findings are based on the 
experience of South Australian stu- 
dents, they are probably applicable to 
other states. 

The researchers looked at enrol- 
ment patterns in South Australia's 
terliaryinstitutions between 1978 and 
1980. They found that, for most stu- 
dents, deferment of entry was a posi- 
tive influence on their personal de- 
velopment and academic success. In 
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Benefits 
of a 
year 
out 


this time, about 20 per cent of all 
school leavers offered a place in a 
college or university deferred for at 
least one year. Only a third of those 
deferring took up their offer of admis- 
sions in the following year. 

Of the four reasons students gave 
most often for deferring, three related 
to the genera] idea of needing a break 
between school and higher education. 
“Clearly a large proportion of the 
deferring students were simply unsure 
of their feeling about higher education 
and preferred to take the opportunity 
for a year outside the formal education 
system to clarify their ideas and inten- 
tions,” a report of the study notes. 

But many students were concerned 
about financial support and immediate 
prospects of a job, while others wanted 
to travel or explore alternative types of 
education. 

The self-selection process which 
occurs during the deferment year is 
based partly on the level of inherent 
motivation, partly on academic ability, 
and to a considerable degree on the 
relative desire for employment and 
financial independence, the report 
states. 

Apart from acting against potential 
female students and those from the 
country, the filtering effeet of defer- 
ment also works against particular 
fields of study. Medicine, law, dentis- 
try, and music were found to have the 


lowest net loss rates, w£ } 
ture, education and paranwd^ : 
dies had the highest. m ™^ U: 

The study found that fo, .. ; 

regrets. Similarly, those who dSt 1 i 

rarasssS 

tions in attempting to develop a S' 
nml equitable policy on defenwiui 
entry, is to balance the ineviM 
losses against the apparent gain, & 
tlia Uel'irnGnta 1 side, the 
effect is the substantial lossofpoC 
students who nre qualified for em™ 
tertiary institutions, even though Ao 
may have lower academic abiwy w 
sure of their ultimate goals, and* 
less committed to tertiary studies 
Although about half of those 
not immediately return to study ifar 
the deferment year indicatd ib 
might still take up the offer of a place 
their reasons for not continuing mi 
often concerned with the n«d fa 
financial independence. ‘Thk by 
from full-time higher education codU 
in part be considered a product d 
inadequate student financial m-f 
ance, rather than the lack ofde&lrefor 
higher education, or the existence d 
any stronger preferences for a fife 
rent sort of lire,” say the research^ 
They say that for many studrau 
particularly those from countiy nu 
and probably those from lower so® 
economic areas, an improvement fa 
financial assistance for students rail 

f io a long way towards cancelling dr 
ligh and selective attrition rates. 
The researchers argue that thci 
findings should influence select™ 
procedures for higher education. N« • 
only should institutions acknowledge 
the social and education benefits d ; 
deferment, they should take it m 
account in selecting students. 

For example, a limited number d;. 
students with matriculation scores be- 
low that required for immediate tuft 
to a course could be guaranteed admis- 
sion the following year, irrespectlveof 
what they chose to do in the interven- 
ing period. 

Geoff Maslen 


Building trust on a tightrope 


Several things distinguish Haifa. Uni- 
versity (him all the other universities 


In Israel: pejoratively known as the 
"Red Arab" University, it is newer, 
poorer, academically less presti- 
gious, and It has the Largest number 
of Arab students - 800 out of a total of 
1600 - and Arab academic staff. This 
is hardly surprising since Haifa lies at 
the outer reaches of Galilee where 
most of Israel's Arabs live, and Is 
Itself a mixed dity. But in one field, 
crucial to Israel’s future, Haifa Uni- 
versity is way ahead of all its rivals: 
the explorative study of Arab-Jewish 
relations. - 

Over the last two years the Jewlsh- 
Arab Centre, an extra-curricular 
department of the university’s Insti- 
tute of Middle Eastern Studies, has 
been discreetly engaged in a project 
alined at creating sympathetic 
understanding between Arab and 
Jewish Israelis, that one day might 
aid a reconciliation between Israel 
and her Arab neighbours. But the 
project’s more immediate task is to 
defuse the tension between Arab and 
Jewish students on campus, 

After. JS yeapi, the Arab-Israel 
conflict cannot be explained rational^ 
lyi Its core is! emotional. Cultural 
idioms are misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted; hate and distrust accumu- 
late round stereotype Images which 
both; Arabs and Jews have created 
(breach other. AtHqUb University’s 
Jewish Arab, Centre, attempts are 
being made to cut through al| (his by 
making Jewish ’ and Arab , youths 
relate to,; one another as human 
Mings rather than as antagonists, |q 
controlled confrontations which take 
place in group sessions, ” 

The venue for the sessions Is Belr 
Hagefen, a cultural centre mainly for 
Haifa s Arabs, run under; the Joint 
patronage of t)je university and the 
cHy.councfl, In . Brit Hagefeq’s re- 
laxed atmosphere, groups of Jewish 
and Arab youths are assembled and 
rat Through a three-day seminar. 

W jew; boysand girts. The wper- 


member of the university in a re- 
levant discipline. There arc n few 
basic rules: no mutter how charged a 
discussion becomes, heckling is 
■ strictly forbidden; participants must 
listen -tolerance is the lesson. Ques- 
tions must be directed by an Indi- 
vidual to an individual. Politics is 
taboo - but Inevitably political feel- 
bigs are expressed, albeit obliquely, 
in the discussions. 

Issues central to Jcwish-Arab rela- 
tions are mostly dealt with In abstrac- 
tion, through simulated games or 
imaginary situations set by the super- 
visor. For example, a Jewish girl Is 
asked to Imagine being an Arab girl 
who has got pregnant. How would 
she cope with her family’s reaction? 
An Arab boy is asked to Imagine that 
be Is a Jew whore sister was going out 
with an Arab. How would he react? 
The initial responses are predictably 
bawd on pre-concelved Ideas. But as 
the seminar progresses, Arabs and 
Jews learn to understand how mis- 
leading stereotype images can be, or 
what lies behind certain characteris- 
tic gut-reactions from either Jews or 
, Arabs. 

Hie films used in the Seminars as 
alps, deal with aspects of the Arab- 
Israel conflict In an abstract way, like 
the simulations games. One film, 
made in Canada, shows two neigh- 
bours quarrelling over a flower 
growing: on the boundary between 
their properties. Each claims the 
ftowerj The dispute escalates to vlo- 
. fence. The flower Is destroyed and 
1 forgotteh but the fight goes on until 
both properties are laid In ruin. The 
point is obvious. But the discussion 
that follows allows both sides to alr 1 
their .national grievances without 
• direct reference to actual events. 
r.riWj: m ; often happens, reality 
OtojTMeS and tempers flare, the su- 

pa^c^iiSsfto ilool down. ^ 

**** I*. ?rk? Does tfee Under- !. 

bSwrea Hagrfen 
Jews «way. from ibe framework^ 


public affnirs, io whom I taM 
admits that so far the schlevemecti V 
have been modest in this raped 
outside from Belt Hagefen and » 
university campus, Arabs and Jtfl 
seldom mix socially. The barrienw 
too solid and have been there for to 
long. But a good deal of tort | 
understanding is achieved. For lx 
Jewish youths, one important lean 
is gained central to underslaMiq 
certain Arab altitudes to the Aiw 
Israel conflict. It is lhe Arabia* 
tional attachment to the 
Metaphors of the land as ‘‘flown 
“sister”, "bride”, are basic ta Arj 
literary expression. Hence lo® 
land is a violation, loss tf hoijj 
degradation. The Arabs, for 
part gain an insight Into thfiJeJ*. 
seemingly obsessive preocenF* 1 
with survival. , . 

Much or the trust 
built In Beit Hagefen is due W* 
Jewish Arab Centre’s 
What is said In the semhuri ■ 
confidential. The Arabs kn^ £ 
they can speak freely witboul 
that their view would be passed » 
anybody else. 


IrtAJT Class m M IQ 

aifa University now 


pus. It Is a step in * 
direction. But its altlmale 
will depend on whether J* 
Influence Government pw J »' s, hriflJ 
However, In its d***3 
Israel’s overheated economy 
control, the Treasury & j 
among other things, state 
Institutes of higher learemg* 
University is the most 
there. Its existence has ijtaj ^ 
balance before. UnlresJJJ 
outride finances the chances 
institute fpr Middle Easter ^ 
would , Survive another year “J jr 
good. ; The main $ 

closure ! Would be 
- population, and theprogre** ^ 
better Understanding 
two peoples. ' • . 
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Owen Chadwick argues that the division between arts and science is an illusion I Wild! tO 


The question is whether the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, or the 
University Grams Committee, or 
both, arc right and wise to push more 
students in higher education out of arts 
subjects into science subjects. We use 
the terms arts and science in this 
context loosely and conventionally. 

I happen to be against the doctrine 
of the “two cultures”, put forward by 
C. P. Snow in a notorious lecture. 
There are a lot of things in the world 
worth knowing, and worth finding out. 
Since the mass of enquiry is so vnst, we 
all need to be expert in something and 
we all fail to understand jargon used, 
or theories expounded, by experts in 
something else. An expert in some- 
thing is uiwnys un am at cur in nearly 
everything else. 

The idea that this failure to under- 
stand other people's expertise divides 
along the line between knowledge 
about man’s mind and society, which is 
broadly arts, and knowledge about 
man's environment, which is hroadly 
science, is an illusion. A student of 
history like myself has more sense of 
floundering when an economist ex- 
plains econometrics or an architect 
explains finials than when a biochemist 
explains wlint he is doing about hor- 
mones. 

Late in his life Charles Darwin had 
no patience with poetry. Nothing 
could prove that this decline of poetic 
sensibility in the mature man had 
anything whatever to do with the 
concentration of his mental powers 
upon experimental observation of 
worms or fantail pigeons. A mature 
historian might easily suffer from the 
same decline of sensibility, and no one 
could infer that it was anything to do 
with his concentration of mind on the 
economics of slavery in the southern 
states of America. 

Away, (hen, with the doctrine of two 
cultures. 

Atcertain stages in the development 
of humanity, new finds help or speed 
the process of study or enquiry - the 
discovery of the usefulness of an 
alphabet; the early medieval invention 
of the best way to bind a book that is 
easy to read; the creation of the 
printing press. The contemporary adv- 
ance in storage and retrieval of in- 
formation by machine, whatever its 
troubles In growth (yesterday I tried to 
find myself in a computerized library 
catalogue, which kept telling me that I 
do not exist), appears to be another 
such siage. No act of our government is 
more enlightened than its desire to 
propogatc “information technology" 
ana to make a sufficient ability in its 
use available to any of the younger 
generation who wish to master its 
methods and utility. In time this will 
benefit everyone, from the most sub- 
lime of art historians lothe most enrthy 
or sanitary engineers. 

Amoral axiom of 
the first importance 

The mind is very corruptible, but it is 
al*o free, and Its freedom makes 
possible most of the glories of the 
numan inheritance. Let it go where it 
ikes; follow the argument wherever it 
eads; study whatever draws its inclina- 
tion or sense of what is wort hwhile . Do 
not hamper it with inquisitions, cen- 
sorships, pronouncements by govern- 
ment that.x (Lysenko?, Engels?, the 
Atbanasan Creed?) is a “truth” un- 
, questionable. 

, This is a moral axiom of the first 

mnnrtiin.. a , r 


i ~rr ‘V oe saia io quality ms 
freedom. When the Nazis took hold of 
merman universities, they ruled it to 
stti* ?!: c “ slt y tor the welfare of the 
luSi-i?® 1 , ever y undergraduate must 
race theory, and they pro- 
ihioa j 01 2k 8, equipment and courses to 
nn? Cn 1 The objection to this plan was 
1 °L° 1 nly l ^ at the race theory then 
nml- wron &’ or that nearly all the 

S3 SOra: * ho ta ught it were un- 
on| y thal the course was 
mnmil? making . students think 
' or ^L i&hl y ° f Pue.racc and less highly 
Corner J acca ’ and therefore was a 
of education, being 
n 9 fc to Nth but to politics. 
We was fopre fundamental; 

Ebvpyim very careful if any 
oJ v £Jj. tner it you must si udy this i 

• stUdy . that. . . . 

it cn,,iR lc ^ n l h decided that 

rtad Jn^ < ^ pe , ever y° ne ‘o learn to 
for thc F wopld remain 
» ifiT^advantage Unless Hfey had. 

' would 

Pre,t " llK 'wmfy-flRt century d»!d- 
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Looking beyond two cultures 


ing that everyone must learn to handle 
keyboards, because they will remain at 
a disadvantage without that proficien- 
cy. But these are not parallel with race 
tneory. They arc, not learning or 
science, but tools for acquiring learn- 
ing and science - as well hs for 
acquiring much else. 

We compel everyone to stay at 
school till 16, and they learn more than 
reading and writing. Other things will 
be of advantage to them - the ability to 
handle their own language, which will 
be helped by a part -knowledge of at 
least one ntner language, numeracy; 
and, more generally, h sharing in the 
common cultural inheritance of the 
society in which they grow - by means 
of hisloiy , and literature, and religion, 
and perhaps music, and perhaps art, 
and certainly the methods of the 
sciences. I naturally rejoice at the 
recent speech of Sir Keith Joseph 
about the necessity for (he study of 
history. The nxiom of freedom for the 
mind docs not preclude the desire that 
everyone shall have the basic equip- 
ments for any mind, free or enslaved. 

This sense of the mind's innntc 
freedom is a far cry from the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee but is rlic origin 
of its raison d'fitrc. Its present chair- 
man has asked universities whether - 
they have advice to offer about it. At 
the moment some inside universities 
see it as only an instrument of govern- 
ment; that is, the Freedom of higher 
education, which it was founded to 
protect, is now an illusion. 

It is possible to foresee times and 
circumstances where such gloom might 
be justified. It is not justified yet. Our 
contemporary universities ought not to 
undervalue either the underlying ax- 
iom of freedom of which the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee is a symbol, nor 
what the UGC can do in practice to 
help universities by representing their 
opinions and needs to government. An 
indispensable part of its efficacy lies in 
the chairman being an academic rather 
'than a civil servant, arid in good men 
and women, busy in posts at universi- 
ties, being prepared to give Ub their 
time to serve as members to the benefit 
of us all. 

What does the state need? The 
experts say that too many future 
doctors and dentists are in training. 
Anyone who remembers the Wiilink 
report and its fate knows how these 
needs fluctuate unpredictably. But no 
one. can say that. dip proposed swing 
towards the sciences can be justified by 
any national need to train more of 
these most beneficent of scientists. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to predict 
vocational need even a fcw r years 
ahead; so the professionals ,in the 
careers services tell us. • -. ‘ 

What does the employer need? The 
ability to work with other people; 
numeracy: the ability to speBk dearly, 
and tfie ability to write dearly. Every- 
thing else most employers ean teach in 
the apprenticeship. There is no sppdal 
preference for science versus arts lit 
this. The scientist njay be more numer- 
ate, the arts studdnt clearer In express- 
ion. But I have known scientists Who 
v could ' not handle mumbefs i apdi atts 
; students who were as articulate. as cod. 


There are certain jobs of high import- 
ance to the country, where scientific 
training is essential - electronic en- 
gineers being the most obvious. There 
arc other jobs, of no less importance to 
the country, where an arts training is 
essential - the ability to speak a foreign 
language being the most obvious. 

This last need of the country ought 
to concern us, and ought to concern 
the UGC. and ought to concern the 
DES. The evidence suggests that the 
linguistic equipments olyoung people 
in this country arc declining. Why this 
.should be so in so European and 
international a world, where travel is 
so easy, is a mystery. But to find 
people able in one or more languages is 
an urgent need for the country. If a 
swing towards the sciences produce 
more mediocre botanists ana fewer 
linguists it would be no gain to the 
country. 


Balance of skills 
and personal attributes 

On the question of a shift in gradu- 
ates towards “technological, scientific 
and engineering courses and towards 
other vocationally relevant forms of 
study”: the chairman of the UGC 
himself raises the particular difficulty, 
which is itself almost fatal to a directed 
shift (as distinct from a natural shift, in 


what young people want to study) - 
that it is totally unacceptable to accept 
lowly qualified candidates when more 
highly qualified candidates are avail- 
able. And even if it were not unaccept- 
able in principle, it Is not useful in 

E ractice. By the kindness of W. P. 

jrkman, head of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Careers Service, 1 am able to 
consult the advice which that service 

E roffered to Sir Peter Swiunerton- 
lyer. They say this: “In employment 
terms, there is little evidence of da-' 
nrand for marginal candidates who 
have read the ‘right’ subject but sub- 


ides remark that the “balance of skills 
and personal attributes" ( = numeracy 
- ability to communicate - ability to 
work with others - ability to cope with 
rapid change - and sometimes ability 
to speak a foreign language) “is 
evidently in demand even, in the fields 
of employment where one ; might 
assume that a related subject is ' at a 
premium. A prime example is. the 
computer sector, wher? employers In 
manufacturing and consulting absorb 
numerate graduates of all disciplines in 
increasing numbers." 

Any scheme which makes universi- 
ties cnopse. bad scientists instead of 
reasonable .arts candidates is a Very 
■bad scheme. And it frustrates its own 
purposes. The incompetent theoretical 
physicists ' might have- developed: a 
, more' .logical mlrtd for himself but as 
such Isino use to.: the nation. The 
Incompetent student of modern -lan- 
guages .pas at feast a chance of being 
yseful,in theitoqrist tre.de. Neither the 
nation nor the employer, neither in- 


dustry nor commerce, needs people 
who arc no good, whatever they arc I 
good at. It needs people who arc 1 
capable and critical; and it is far more 
important to the nation that they 
should be capable and critical than that 
they should study one particular set of 
subjects where they have learnt to be 
capable and critical. 

Part of the same push towards the 
sciences, which [ hold io be of doubtful 
value Io the country at the present 
moment, could be seen in the orga- 
nization of the scheme for New Blood 
ousts. It was easy to sec why some New 
Blood posts were allocated to informa- 
tion technology, and eusy to justify 
that allocation. It was harder tp-sce 
reason why there should be many m ore 
posts available In (he natural sciences 
than in the arts and social sciences. To 
justify it, one would have to plead 
arguments which do not hold water for 
an instant eg there are no more young 
.scientists than young scholars in the 
arts faculties struggling for bread; or it 
will be much worse for the Country if, 
say. the promising young chemists or 
physicists do not find posts than if the 
promising young linjjtdsts or econom- 
ists do not; or, at its most absurd, there 
is n national need Io encourage 
palaeontology whereas there is no 
national need to encourage the 
archaeology of prehistoric times. It has 
to be faced that the numerical provi- 
sions of the new blood scheme were 
very odd. 

The idea ofo new blood was right, 
nothing coujd be tighter. If we choke - 
off the coming generation of academic 
leaders we are in for decline. We must 
mnke some provision that this shall not 
happen. The recognition that we need 
new blood continually must never be 
lost. But certainly we need a system 
adopted, or different From the system 
which so Far we have experienced. 

The proper course is not to press 
universities to shift their balance away 
from arts -and social studies towards 
t fie natural sciences. Lfet the. pressure 
come From ipWer 'dow'n. that is, the 
young. Let young minds respond to- 
the greet intellectual challenges of their 
time. Those challenges are not all 
scientific. Sir Keith Joseph wants to 
make a broader curriculum possible in 
the upper forms of schools. Provided 
he does not mean to make us all woolly 
- the pleasure of being nn intellectual 
aged 17 is that of being able at last to 
know a lot about something, and even 
of fancying that you know more about 
something, than, you do - he must 
surely be right. We need more possibil- 
ity of' mobility in Intellectual 
apprehension; more possibility of con-i 
verting from one discipline towards 
another. I am thankful not to be a 
schoolmaster or an admissions tutor 
. planning the chance of such mobility 
while refusing to let (he. growing mincls 
be content with superficiality. But l.nm 
also, thankful that some people are 
■ hard bi work on sq difficult an assign- 
ment, 1 |- ' . . 


Theaythorls master of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge and president of the . British 
Acadeniy. 


expect 

your 

Visitor 

A dispute between the University of 
Essex and a student Is soon to be 
heard by the Lord Chancellor acting 
as Visitor to the university. This 
ancient office was originally insti- 
tuted by the founder of an eleemosyn- 
ary corporation (the Crown In the 
case of the universities) to supervise 
his Foundation to ensure that It was 
administered according to his wishes 
laid down In the statutes. The courts 
have held that the Visitor has power 
to decide disputes relating to the 
purely Internal proceedings of the 
Foundation, hut has no jurisdiction 
over any matter governed by the 
common law or relating to a breach 
of trust. 

The difficulty has been to separate 
domestic issues from those of an 
external nature. In Patel v Universi- 
ty of Bradford In 1978, the decision of 
the University Senate to exclude a 
student who had twice failed ex- 
aminations was held to he a matter 
for the Visitor, but It wassald that the 
university could have sought an in- 
junction from the courts to exclude 
the student physically from lhe cam- 
pus as long os the exclusion stood. In 
Casson v University of Aston In 
1983, the Lord Chancellor as Visitor 
decided that an action by two stu- 
l dents who complained that the uni- 
versity had committed a breach of 
contract by withdrawing a course 
after if bad accepted the students to 
study on It should not have been 
referred to the Visitor as It was 
essentially a contract dispute for the 
county court to determine. 

The distinction Is probably be- 
tween purely academic decisions 
based on the student's performance 
as assessed by the exanflrtera, and 
matters related to the standard of 
teaching and administration which 
the student can reasonably expect. If 
the university falls to provide a 
reasonable standard of Instruction, 
or Injures n student by falling to 
maintain reasonably safe buildings 
and equipment, or falls to provide 
the facilities promised in the prospec- 
tus on the faith of which the student 
signed up for the course, an action 
could proceed in the ordinary courts 
for breach of contract or tort. 

The advantage to universities of 
the office of Visitor Is that proceed- 
ings before him are less formal and 
cheaper than court proceedings, that 
they can be heard in private, and that 
no appeal lies from bis decisions. 
However, a student who falls before 
the Visitor, may complain to the civil 
court that the matter should not have 
been heard by him and In that way 
reopen the case, assuming that the 
court agrees that he had no jurisdic- 
tion. 

If no Visitor has been- appointed, 
or if a Visitor has died without being 
replaced, the Lord Chancellor can 
exercise visitatorial powers on behalf 
of the Queen. 

The office of Visitor might also be 
relevant In disputes Involving em- 
ployees of the university, though 
where matters of employment pro- 
tection legislation or contracts of 


employment are concerned he prob- 
ably has no Jurisdiction; The difficult 
cases would be applications for 


promotion or tenure. In a New 
Zealand case in 1969 a lecturer who 
was refused promotion went to the 
civil court and was not turned away 
in favour of the Visitor, though the 
case was eventually dropped. He was 
complaining that the university had 
followed. the wrong procedure,’ not 
that his academic abilities had been 
wrongly assessed. He would have had 
small chance of succeeding on the 
latter ground since the courts, as In 
the case of students, would be 
unwilling to .enter the arena of 
academic assessment.; 


Diana: Klo$s 

the author is senior lecturer- in law. at 
the University of Manchester. 
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Putting politics in 
the shop window 

Michael J. Thomas traces the ethical 
issues in marketing politicians 

Can politicians be marketed like soap? (policies) to meet such needs, then the 
Shouldpoliticians be marketed like democratic process is well served. But 
soap? The starting point is to usk the 


Should politicians be marketed like 


question, what is marketing? Market- 
ing I, the conventional wisdom, is that 
activity which facilitates the voluntary 
exchange of values, or more simply, it 
is the “management process responsi- 
ble for identifying, anticipating and 
satisfying customer requirements pro- 
fitably", to quote the Institute of 
Marketing's definition. 

Thus the customer js the central 
focus, and serving the customer the 
central activity. Marketing viewed in 
this way is ethically neutral, since to all 
intents and purposes, if there is a 
market out there, supplying the needs 
of that market is the properouslncss of 
business. This definition of marketing 
appears to have little relevance to the 
world of politics. 

Hie alternative definition, Market- 
ing li, is the technology for inducing 
behavioural change; the central focus 
is convincing consumers that you have 
what they desire, and persuasion Che 
central activity. If this second definition 
is acceptable, it is clearly relevant to 
politics, since political marketing is 
about persuading people to keep (or 
change) their allegiance to a party. 
Marketing in this context is ethically 
loaded, since the following questions 
are immediately raised: should we 
persuade? are tne techniques we use 
properl should I (as a market resear- 
cher) offer the tools for obtaining 
information that may then be used for 
securing behavioural change if l have 
no control over the way in which the 
information secured is used? 

Many arguments can be made to 
support the contention that the dia- 
logue of politics stands to benefit from 
the application of “marketing” know- 
ledge. If political parties are able to 
investigate what it is that consumers 
(voters) need and develop products 

My much-trodden path to the universi- 
ty's committee rooms takes me pnst 
the social studies building. I recently 
found myself an (unacknowledged} 
spectator of a performance by one of 
my applied science colleagues, 
obviously showing two visitors round 
the campus. “And that, gentlemen", 
he said. Ringing an arm in the direction 
of social studies, “is the Leeds School 
of Marxism I” He was revealing as 
much knowledge of what was actually 
happening inside the building as the 
literary American who said to me in 


Inga department of 


Labels summarize attitudes and 
positionsand can be worn with pride or 
thrpwn as abuse. We all. use 
stereotypes at least some of the time, 
sometimes as a useful shorthand, often 
when we have limited knowledge. : In 
academic life, we might expect some 
resistance to' labelling, especially in 
serious : discussions inside committee 
. rooms; we might: seek to know each 
other better. But 1 too often, -perhaps, 
we label each other with the --Best of 
them, University x has a good depart- 
. ment y and a poor department z. Child 
•' psychologists, social i workers and erf- 
. minob gists, among others; are all 
; aware (br should be) of the dangers of 
i jabelhng. A'label gives rise to a Certain 
land' of;'* treatment” which then often 
reinforces what : was perceived v as 
stereotypical; behaviour. : 

'/In qur everyday I|fe, awareness of 
the lirhlts hnd consequences of labell- 
ing rhay provide s6nie check. \ye try to 
avoid labelling a student as third Class 
, -^(or first) top soqni and then reading 
'.Kwbsaqueht esiaVs from .that \ view- 
iPpliit. (TKqugb 1 can think of one 
11 group, of StudfinU who' had ari (hiding 
■ /thatfwe ; didn’t [. always succeed., They 
Lwetvw authors bf a handbook, which 
v ::mgued tq* that /the 

drnnee of An upper second wUs much 


democratic process is well served. But 
that argument reflects my first defini- 
tion of marketing, not my second. The 
ethical dilemma is underlined if my 
second definition of marketing ap- 
plies. 

There are two types of opinion polls 
in use during an election campaign: 


those that are published or reported on 
television (public opinion polls) and 
those that arc conducted by (he politic- 
al parties for ihcir own use (private 
opinion polls). 

The publication of poll results on a 
daily basis by mast newspapers, and on 
television, can be seen to have both 
direct and indirect effects. The first 
direct effect, it is argued, is that voters 
are diverted from issues, and instead 
come to regard the election as a kind of 
horse race - each poll reporting on 
where (he horses are at each stage in 
the race. 

The horse rare atmosphere influ- 
ences voter behaviour in a number of 
ways. If one candidate is clearly lead- 
ing, potential support for opposition 
candidates may diminish because vo- 
ters become discouraged. The leadine 
candidate may see his supporters’ en- 
thusiasm diminish because they 
assume he or she is home and dry. 
Senator Mondaie’s defeat in the New 
Hampshire primary may be attribut- 
able to this factor. Undecided voters 
may decide in the leading candidate's 
favour because they do not want to 
back a loser - the bandwagon effect. 
Other undecided voters may vote for 
opposition candidates because of sym- 
pathy For the underdog. Some voters 
may make a decision to support one of- 
the candidates simply because they 
think everyone else is supporting that 
candidate - the copycat effect. 

Other issues can be raised. The 
publication polls are an invasion of 
the voter's privacy, for one effect is to 



place before each voter information 
about the pre-election decisions of a 
sample of other voters, when the voter 
should be left alone to ponder the 
issues. The counter-argument is of 
course that politicians should know 
about the state of public opinion so 
that they may respond creatively to 
that information. Since that Informa- 
tion is given wide publicity it cannot 
per se be a tool of social control (in 
comparison with the survey intelli- 
gence gathered by private opinion 
polls). 

Finally, we may observe that opin- 
ion polls both public and private are far 
from perfect technically, for at least 
three reasons. The basis of sampling in 
most political opinion polls provides 
no sound theoretical basis for estimat- 
ing sampling error. Second, the con- 
centration of British elections into at 
most a four-week period puts enor- 
mous pressure on field workers to, 
complete their interviewing quotas on 
a daily basis. Third, given that most 
market research interviewers come 
from middle-class backgrounds, inter- 
viewer bias may distort results. Profes- 
sional polling organizations are sensi- 
tive to all these points, but as criticisms 
of technique they are valid. I readily 
acknowledge that in 1983 the major 
polling organizations produced fore- 


casts of the election result that were 
remarkably accurate. 

Private opinion polls are commis- 
sioned by all the major political par- 
ties, and the use to which the informa- 
tion obtained may be put is illustrated 
in respect of five points. 

Campaign strategy. Each party and 
its candidates should know what voters 
are most concerned about and what 
issues arc likely to get them out to 
vote. The techniques of concept test- 
ing, widely used in new product de- 
velopment, have been very successful- 
ly applied to the process of identifying 
the issues that most concern voters. 

Candidate image. In America, 
candidates employ opinion pulls to 
obtain information on their own and 
their opponents’ images in respect of 
factors such as perceived honesty, 
experience, knowledge of the issues, 
etc. In this country it Is likely that 
“image research” has been confined to 
party leaders only. 

Candidate strength. Private opinion 
polls can clearly be seen to be in use, 
albeit often in the crude form of 
door-to-door canvassing, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining where n candi- 
date's strengths and weaknesses lie. In 
marketing terms this should lead to 
market segmentation analysis, and the 
development of rclevnut (product) 


Understanding each other SEFrSrSSS 

* advice Tram colleagues in other aniw 

Alan Wilson looks at the vexed issue of university resource allocation more fnSi 1 . 


mixes for each segment nLr^ 
communication is highly . 

American politics as a too] IS ?. 8 
segmentation; cable tclevuKS-' 
future make possible very diS? 
mumcntionhy candidates®,^ 
mg to various market (voierfi' 
ments. v ** 

Party preference. Canvassing ’ 

t raditiona I British way of kirkIi 
the loyal (curs to be provided^ th/i^ 
(poh c withdrawal) and ! 

cidcd. It is the last category that nX 
to be identified, and private train™ 
polling can obviously locate thS! 
cidcdj after which the troop, 

Attitude tracking studies. These hall 
been pioneered in the market sea* 
and have shown their value as bow 
sensitive indicators of changing J 
sumer attitudes over time trim 
pultical opinion polling can help wlj. 
Iicul parties to track attitudes tosard 
I heir performance in office, and 
define the major policy issues prior to 
party conferences. 

1* is clear that much opinion poOiog 
activity is likely to increase the 
formation available to political paitiei 
Tlie ethical problem 'is alsoobviouk 
The pollsters, skilled in their an, 

E roduce this information, but either 
ave no control over how the informa- 
tion is used, or else have their inde- 
pendence compromised by becoming 
involved in policy decision-making In 
the market research industry, daimsto 
objectivity arc made, indeed sou* 
would regard it as a hallmark of their 
profession. The private pollsters and 
the party advertising agencies would 
make no claim to objectivity, 

In conclusion, the lost election dear- 
ly showed that at least one poiitia! 
party has full embraced the matkeiiiH 
technology - its campaign (as an aim 
on the Panorama programme Tin 
Marketing of Margaret", Uma, 
June 16, 1983) was the veiy model oi 
good product management backed up 
by excellent market research and Bat 
class communications. Who can judu 
if that marketing effort was an example 
of Marketing 1 or Marketing IITIfrtb 
a prime example of Marketing II, whit 
problems docs that pose for our deroo- 
crmic processes? Can politicians bt 
marketed like soap? Should poliitdans 
be marketed like soap? 

The author is senior lecturer in 
department of marketing at the Uiv- 
versify of Lancaster. 

Tliis suggests that at the time a special 
group is set up to review a department 
say when n chuir becomes vacant. ] 
advice from colleagues in other unfftr- 


for example, face the problems of all 
those involved in a variety of ways in 
lay government. They arc not them- 
selves expert in any bf the fields to 
which their decisions relate - and if 
they are, (hey are asked to leave (he 
room - and yet they have to acquire the 
knowledge on which to base satisfac- 
tory, defendabie decisions, I started to 
think that here was another area 
where, ideally, some kind of interdisci- 
plinary knowledge was needed. How 
could it be generated and presented? 


studies building started me thinking 
. .about our totality to rise ab$ve labelling 
/; committee :rolbms 

! jqnd WH^therw^nha the machinery and 
'' jnsNzfdipi* to: aqhletfe (his cveii if we' 
-who _s^ ± pn the 

>r. • allocate j^pUrps,; 


discussion; and then see what insights 
we can gain by exploring other Institu- 
tions. 

The two principles, are: first, that 
effective public control involves “lay” 
government; find ' secondly that the 
procedures associated with this should 
be as opeti. as possible. A subsidiary 
principle is that ;he members of the 
■.•■BPWtWte- .Authority should he sup- 
ported by Whatever advice, Jrifonnq 
non qr ; knowledge vyill enable them to 
.. make good decisions.. The principles, 
however imperfectly, Can be Seen at 
work in national end local govern - 
. ment. Politicians are the lay members. ' 

■ The derision-making mechanises Jit 
L g^JraWydjffcn fiie^ focus at .the 

' J coriunlttee (with perhaps the chairper- 
son havjhgi^ccjalinfiucta^ operating' 

: with the, consent. of. the cbyncil. .j 
-fit each : cise,;the : support/ Comis 
from; & 'jM sejViee; :the lop rank or 
Which, at least fn the national case, is 
al*3 “!®y*rsrtrae tfpuld say amateur- 
but which has, access to professional 
r advice; and services. The procedures 
ate thote by jess .'open* and subject to . 

■ oqmltjual investigation and scrutiny by ■ 

i There are many: other iri- 


much of the time it acts os a rubber 
stamp on professional recommenda- 
tions. 

Universities lie somewhere in be- 
tween political agencies of government 
and agencies dominated by single 
professional concerns like health au- 
thorities. Formal public control is 
established through university councils 
which, though valuable sources of 
contact with local communities, are 
likely to be rubber stamps in the 
dedsion-rtakjng process. In academic 
decision-making and resource alloca- 
tion, the senate acts like Parliament qr 
a local council and the decision-taking 
rests mainly with its committees. 

At this level, the interests of a large 
number of disciplines - organized in 
departmeots-are scantily represented 
by a relatively small number of mem- 
bers of, say, the senate’s planning 
committee. These committee members 
are the lay members in the tesource- 
allocating procedure as perceived by 
departments. " • 

' W6 now get to the nub of the issue: 
how are tjiey supported with advice 
and information? The “civil service” is 
this registry. The fegistrar and his of 
her officers will provide statistics, draft 
the: papers to senate representing the 
committee's deliberations and deci- 
sions, tell tls what 1 is Ineeded to foak'e 
the mqchipe run: But they cannot 
provide professional advice about de- 

VWrthmPnfc in i 


foterests in a university, there can be 
ho .Sources of. professional advfcq to 
WnimJttees equivalent to government 
ministries oi local government profes- 
sional departments. The only back-up 
soured is the set of departments whose 
claims for resources ,- necessarily 
argiieq from, their own viewpoint 'ana 
Interest - form, the .rs^ 1 tttote&af the 
ifomrtofrte’s [business, IlSno wohder 1 
tl)en that labels and stereotypes often 
®j™ .foSin currency of itebate. ' - . 
^far^theto of the argument hat 
P fe ujuhtVersity'S planning cqm-' 




..thorites,- :;forr . example ™. hn where: 

1 : a^ftbrfty_M6videJ 




examine in a little more detail how a 
university can shnpc its academic direc- 
tion. Departments have a considerable 
degree of autonomy and arc likely to 
have guarantees of some sort of formu- 
la-based support for current activities. 
On the whole, in the present climate, 
change can only come about through 
assessments, wiuch take place when a 
member of staff leaves. In my own 
university, there is a special group on 
staff vacancies, a sub-committee of 
planning committee, which looks at all 
cases for replacement. More radically, 
when a professor leaves, a special group 
will usually be set up on the filling of that 
chair and, on occasions, its activities can 
virtually be a review of the department. 
.The logic of this analysis is that there 
should be effective coordination relat- 
ing the broad formulation of academic 
policy to the machinery reviewing 
academic vacancies, to special groups 
on chairs and departments and to 
appointing committees. This coordina- 
tion could only be achieved through 
die gdnerafioh add availability of in- 
formation and knowledge about prog- 
ress and problems in different disci- 

E lines. A substantial note of caution 
as to be inserted here; this is not an 
argument for centralist direction of 
departments. This information must 
be generated In such a. way. that it 
supports tlie variety of approaches to 
. the development of a discipline. 

It is worth recalling that ft this kind 
or broader knowledge is not available 
as a background for decision-tajdng, 
then the alternative is debate based on 
impressions, labels and elementary 
statistic^ [information. The resiilt will, 
In some cases, be (he maintenance of 
an unsatisfactory status quo (because it 
is the present department which Is 
; s Wyjng the supporting evidence); in 
9 (&em' the unpredictable outcome of a 
•i power/ struggle between different fac- 
. bons of 1 a. committee, Can we do any 
bettet? The logic of • the preceding 
!» argument , is. that universities need 
prpfo$rimial advice' - ^and i 
r 'potential dcveloo- 


more actively than is common. 

But this is not likely to be 
might be difficult in any casetowpm 
enough advisers to meet the needioti 
large number of universities. A imk 
cent rally-organized review 
both more efficient and valuamr- 
Leunied and professionaj 
provide an obvious possibility; re- 
search councils another. . 

Within the context of a partrruW 
university, the planning coroiwnw 

group would then have backgw^ 
papers from this national ( cven .'ffj 
national) activity and the 
involved could state its own objeem® 
and set them in and against t Mj™ ” 
context. Some of the contnM^ 
produced would be specialist papo* 
within disciplines; but 
essential that some should be 
in such a way as to enc ?p{?^ « 
readership; to go even nirm^' g£ . 
encourage committee mempen w 
quire foter-disciplinary kaow^ 
which will improve the dj/ectioc 
academic development. Of® 
even if the papers ore available,!* 
is' no’ guarantee that membert . 
choose to use them. Indeed, the w 
proposal may be seen as B,0 P‘“j rt{€ s 
at least it may encourage 

to be aware of Wllfin Offit 

dictum: “Knowledge is ^ 

has learned so much; Wisdom is 
ble that he knows no more . ^ 

Hiere is a corollary to 

argument has been aimea aj < ^ 
allocating committees 
uhiversities. It couid equally^^ 
applied at the ^ cr T , u P nre arp 
mended to th? UOC. 

ment was in public circulation "J 
the future of AsdpflMJ, then WE 
justification there would be for 
the .basis of some .of 
decisions more explicit - l^.inaiii 
course* Wc can. learn 
variety add qot simply fr 


wagoris on which less 
minded departments and u m 
might jump. . \ 

The author Is professor 
regional geogtaphy id ; 

Leeds. 
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In 19S7 more than 20,000 titles were 
published in the UK for the first time, 
and concern began to be expressed 
about the economic implications of 
this landmark figure. It took until 1962 
for the total to exceed 25.000, a further 
six years to exceed 30,000, and five 
more years to exceed 35,000. 

Four years later, in 1977, the total 
was only marginally higher at 36,322, 
of which 27,684 were new titles, and 
some kind of equilibrium appeared to 
have been reached. After only two 
further years had passed, however, the 
total had grown to 41 ,940 and of these 
32,854 were new titles. Yet in the face 


The publishing explosion 

Peter Curwen on the rising tide of new titles in print 


of a clearly deepening recession the 
total surged again in 1980 to a record 
figure of 48,158 titles, of which 37,382 


were new books. 

Some commentators, myself in- 
cluded, expressed their growing con- 
cern at what appeared to be a recipe 
for bankruptcy, although it had to be 
recognized that due to the gap between 
the signing of a contract and the 
appearance of the finished product, 
many contracts had been signed in 
what were rather more prosperous 
times. 

Our main concern was, therefore, to 
advise publishers to cut back sharply 
on their publishing programmes, ana 
in 1981, to widespread relief, the total 
number of titles published did indeed 
fall to 43,083, ot which 33,696 were 
new titles. It was suggested in certain 
quarters that publishers were “going 
sane", although in truth these totals 
were still the second highest ever 
recorded, and hence no great contrac- 
tion to speak of compared to the 
general experience of UK industry at 
that time. 

In any event, the relief was short- 
lived, for in 1982 a new record of 
48,307 titles was established, together 
with a record number of new titles 
standing at 37,947. Clearly, at this 
juncture, the excuse that the contracts 
had been signed in happier times was 
no longer valid. 

There were signs during the early 
part of 1983 that title output was going 
to fall back again, as in 1981, but this 
hope was not fulfilled, for the total 
number of titles published in 1983 rose 
yet again to a new record of 51 ,071 , of 
which 38,980 were new titles, also a 
record. 


which a significant continuous demand 
is known to exist. 

Ranking imprints according to the 
number ot new titles published is an 
unorthodox way of measuring the 
importance of firms, but it must be 
borne in mind that publishing is an 
unusual industry in so far as it holds in 
stock a backiist of several hundred 
thousand products, and adds to it at 
the current rate of nearly 40,000 new 
products each year. 

Furthermore, there is no single 
market for books, but rather a number 
of distinct sub-markets such as that for 
higher education, and it is unwise to 
place too much emphasis upon turnov- 
er or sales volume since a single 
bestseller can bias enormously an 
imprint's performance in any single 
year. Ultimately, the number of new 
titles being produced is the best guide 
to whether or not an imprint is bullish 
or bearish about its prospects in the 
market place, and hence to whether or 
not it appears to be acting sensibly in 
the context of the prevailing market 
conditions. 

Although there are some 2,000 im- 
prints publishing in the UK, the 100 
producing the largest number of new 
titles produce roughly one half of all 
the new titles. Some concentration 
ratios are set out in the table. 

As can be seen the ratios were 
generally noticeably lower in 1977 
compared to 1971, and during the 
period 1977/80 they continued to de- 
cline steadily. Nineteen cighty-one 
saw a fairly shaTp increase across the 
board, but the subsequent decline in 
1982 was jqss marked at the lower end 
of the distribution, and more marked 
at the upper end. In 1983 the top end of - 
the distribution again rose sharply, but 
at the lower end, by contrast, excep- 
tionally low ratios appeared. 

This top end effect can be ascribed 
entirely to the entry into the ranking of 
the University Press of America, with 
a total of 1,631 new books, a figure 


which can only be put Into perspective 
in the light of the fact that no other 
imprint had ever previously published 
more than 900 new titles in any single 
year. Because of this, therefore, the 
decline at the bottom end was more 
. ’ S marked than it appeared to be at first 

... sight. 

It is interesting to speculate on why Further analysis of the changes in 
this has happened, and what the ■ different sections of the top 100 rank- 

consequences might be. It is possible ing shows, first, that between 1978 and 

to provide an answer to tne first ' 1980 the general picture was one in 

a uestion by analysing the aggregated which the majority of the top 100 

ata on titles published by imprints imprints were expanding more slowly 

which appears twice yearly in The than imprints taken as a whole, with 

Bookseller, this data being based upon the roost notable exceptions appeari ng 

the journal's weekly list of pubfica- among the imprints ranked 4 to 25 in 

tions. 1979 and 4 to 10 in 1980. It must be 

Several years ago, at a time when concluded, therefore, that the largest 

intuition was considered somewhat imprints were generally more dreums- 

superior to research in publishing pect than their smaller brethren as the 

circles, a dispute arose about the recession approached, although the 

origins of the rapidly growing number figures hardly suggest massive cut- 

of titles published, file group pub- backs. , 

ushing director of Pitman, in partlcu- In 1981 no part of the top 100 shrank 

lar, complained that the blame for the by as much as the market as a whole, 
increased output of titles should not be and the biggest imprints grew overall . 

placed at the door of UK-based im- this may, in part, have been a reaction 
prints; and that the reason this was to the comparatively slow growth of 
happening resulted from a failure to the previous year, although it does not 
distinguish whether titles were origin- once again lend any great support for 
ated h, th e UK or, abroad. The editors the view that the largest Imprints as a 
of The Bookseller, however, consi- whole were behaving in a circumspect 
tiered this distinction to be fairly manner. . • 

immaterial. .. In 1982, however no partoftbetop 

. Out of curiosity I compiled a list of 100 ranking rose ks fast as the total, 

the largest 100 producers of new titles although the differences were not very 
in the UK, ranked according to the large. Overall, therefore, the picture 
number of new titles produced, Re- shows the 100 largest unpnnis pur- 


r anything other than economi- 
ssuy sensible to produce titles for 


large. Overall, therefore, the picture 
shows the 100 largest imprints pur- 

S * a steadierpath than imprints as a 
i, although this may straply re- 
flect the fact that for a small publisher, 
a relatively small change in the..abso- 


Percentage of New Titles Produced by Number of Ifoprints 


''' : Ratio 6.7 
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lute number of new books published 
represents a relatively large prop- 
ortional change. 

In 1983 too much should not be read 
into the sharp changes at the top enp of 
the ranking for the reason stated 
above, but it is clear that the bottom 
half of the ranking was behaving 
relatively cautiously. 


Of the top 100 imprints in 1983 
exactly 60 expanded their new title 
ouput during 1983, and of those 55 had 


also expanded during 1982. The 
equivalent figures for 1982 were 70 and 
38 respectively, for 1981 they were 53 
and 53, and for 1980 they were 66 and 
56. Nineteen eighty-one was, there- 
fore, less expansionary than 1980 
among the largest imprints, although 
one may pause to wonder how many 
other industries were characterized by 
over half of the largest firms expanding 
their new product range through the 
recession. a 


?i\ 


Nevertheless, the deepening of the 
recession in 1982 appears to have 
stimulated a collective rush of blood to 
the head, with 70 per cent of the largest 
imprints embarked upon an expan- 
sionary path, an even higher propor- 
tion than in 1980 when it could at least 
be argued in mitigation that the con- 
tracts had been signed before the 
recession had begun to bite at all hard. 

' Furthermore, the contracts for most 
of (he books which appeared in 1983 
must have been signed before there 
was any real consensus that demand 
would be more buoyant at the time of 
publication . Now publishers may , 
perhaps, be more farsighted than the 
rest of us, but if so one may wonder 
why they did not use this foresight 
rather better in anticipating the scale 
of the recession. 

One must, however, be careful at 
this juncture to distinguish which im- 
prints were to blame for this be- 
haviour. To begin with, we need to 
take account of the fact that whereas 
21 of the 1980 top 100 ranking failed to 
appear in that of 1981, a figure close to 
previous experience, the replacement 
rate rose to 25 in 1982, and to a record 
27 in 1983. 

Of the 27 that appeared In the 1982 
ranking but not in that of 1983 only 
seven were UK-based, the 20 foreign- 
based imprints which disappeared 


pect than their smaller brethren as the 
recession approached, although the 
figures hardly suggest massive cut- 
backs. 

In 1981 no part of the top 100 Bhrank 
by as much as the market as a whole, 
and the biggest imprints grew overall, 
this may, in part, have been a reaction 
to the comparatively slow growth of 
the previous year, although it does not 
once again lend any great support for 
the view that the largest Imprints as a 
whole were behaving in a circumspect 
manner. • . • 

In 1982, howeveri no part of the top . 
100 ranking rose ks fast as the total, 
although the differences were not very 
laroe. Overall, therefore, the picture 


Nevertheless, this was traditionally 
a low-key ptocess and the 1982 experi- 
. ence. when/ the top 100 ended up 
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ranking 19 American university press- 
es, between them contributing over 6 
per cent of total new book output, was 
quite, exceptional. It happens that 
nearly as many wholly new foreign, 
immints abbeared in 1983 as in 1982, • 


but on 'this- occasion they did hot all 
come from the USA, arid such a large 


the University Press of America very 
nearly made up for the difference in 
numbers, but that should not be 
allowed to distract us from the overall 
picture, and when one bears in mind 
that the number of foreign-based im- 
prints actually declined in 1981, sug- 
gesting a tactical withdrawal in the face 
of a declining mdrkei, the 1982 in-rush 
becomes ratner difficult to explain. 

We can assess the degree to which 
this In-rush accounted for the surge In 
new titles overall in 1983 by comparing 
the expansion rates of UK-based and 
foreign-based imprints. 

Or the 59 UK imprints in the 1983 


foreign-based, and where these dis- 
placed a majority of UK-based im- 
prints. Not surprisingly, a good many 
of the 20 foreign-based imprints wjilcn 
were displaced from the ranking: in 
1983 were numbered among the 24 ■ 
which had entered only the year be- 
fore. 

This phenomenon of foreign-based 
imprints appearing out of the blueon a 
large scale, only to disappear again* In 
most cases wifnin the year, tends to 
arjse to some extent in every year as a 
result of foreign-based imprints mak- 
ing an agreement with a distributor in 
the UK, sych as Eurospan, to handle 
the imprints’ entire list bf publications. 



top 100 ranking 35 (59 per cent) had 
expanded during L983 and 30 (51 per 
cent) had expanded the previous year. 

It should be noted that of tlie 35 
expanding during 1983 it was primarily 
the large ones which did so. The 
■equivalent figures for the 54 UK-based 
imprints in 1982 were 57 per cent and 
48 per cent respectively und for the 67 
UK-based imprints in 1981 they were 
46 per cent and 5 1 per cent respective- 
ly. In absolute terms virtually the same 
number of imprints expanded in 1981 , 
1982, and 1983, although the propor- 
tion was much lower in 1981. 

In some respects U K imprints do not 
come out of this analysis too badly. 
Certainly 14 UK imprints disappeared 
from the 1 982 top 1 00 ranking by virtue 
of cutting buck on their output during 
1982, and of those which did expand in 
1982 many had cut back the previous 
year. On tne other hand, with over half 
of the most prolific UK imprints still 
trying to control very difficult trading 
conditions through a policy of output 
expansion, one may find it a little 
difficult to provide a rationale for (heir 
behaviour,, especially as the average 
rate of expansion was over 20 per cent . 

Much the same expansionary out- 
look was evident during 1983, 
although by then rather more optimis- 
tic noises about trading conditions 
were being heard. Of the 20 largest Uk 
imprints, which were in genera! more 
expansion-minded than their smaller 
brethren, 1 1 produced what for them 
was a record number of new publica- 
tions. This might again be considered 
to be going over the top somewhat, 

g iven that demand was still not at Its 
istoric highest level in the economy. 
True* the behaviour of the foreign- 
based imprints tends to put the above 
figures into a more conservative con- 
text. Of the 41 foreign-based imprints 
in the 1983 top 100 ranking 26 (63 per 
cent) expanded during 1983 and 27J66 
per cent) expanded during 1982. The 
equivalent figures for the 46 imprints 
in 1982 were 85 per cent and 26 per 


The extremely - high percentage- 
which expanded in 1982 was associated 
with the highest ever absolute number 
of imprints In the top 100 ranking; Of 
these, as previously mentioned, 24 
were new entrants, but 15 of the 22 
which survived frpm the 1981 top 100 
also chose to expand, ranging from the 
biggest to the smallest. It must further 
be Dome in mind that most foreign- 
based imprints had been in an expan- . 
sionary mood during the previous two 
years, so we must obviously be given to 
wonder why this happened, and why, 
despite this ongoing expansion, there 
was still more expansion in 1 1 983. 

CfeBrly,.the fact that a higher prop- 
ortion of fofeign : bHscd imprints than 
of UK-based imprints expand in every 
year primarily reflects the fact that 
many enter the ranking never having 
previously appeared in it, whereas 
many of .toe Uk-based imprint's move 
in and out of the 'bottom end of the 
rarikmg; ' 

Nevertheless, the decision of so 
many foreign-based imprints,' and 
especially American university press- 
es, to enter the' UK market in recent 
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that much sun , even if English of a kind 
is spoken there, and just how many 
copies per title could the University 
Press of America have seriously ex- 
pected to sell when it exported 1,630 
titles in one fell swoop? 

So far we have seen that the sharp 
increase in output in 1980 resulted 
primarily from an expansionist policy 
pursued by relatively small firms, ana, 
among the larger imprints, by those 
that were foreign-based. The evidence 
from 1981 was that the contraction in 
output was not an across the board 
affair, but resulted from theconllicting 
pressures exerted by those which were 
expanding and those which were not. 

Nineteen cighty-two saw a repeat of 
the 1981 experience, but in a more 
exaggerated manner. Most UK-based 
imprints pulled in their horns, 
although one would be interested to 
know what motivated those which 
embarked upon a highly expansionary 
path. 

Nineteen eighty-three was a curious 
year. Most of the Influx of US universi- 
ty presses failed to add to Ihcir lists in 
any significant way, and America in 
general exported rather fewer titles 
than in 1982. Nevertheless, there are 
still, by historic standards, an unusual- 
ly large number of foreign-based im- 
prints in the top 100 ranking, and it is 
too early to say whether the traditional 
relationship will be restored. 

What then, are the prospects for 
1984? If we interpret the evidence for 
1983 os indicating that UK-based im- 
prints arc becoming more expansion 
minded as the recession slowly lifts, 
then we can only be saved from yet 
another record total if foreign-based 
imprints stay more at home, perhaps 
because their own internal martlets are 
themselves more buoyant. 

Even that may not be enough, 
however, when tne likes of the Uni- 
versity Press of America in the case of 
new titles, and Haskell House Pub- 
lishers in the case of reprints, can 
between them pitch over 3,000 titles 
into the UK market in the course of a 
single year. That the UK market 
should be expected to absorb nearly' 
40,000 new titles a year is frankly 
almost beyond belief, since we are not 
anyway a nation of great book buyers, 
and public expenditure upon the lib- 
rary system is on the wane. 



• Of course there are those who will 
regard this multitude of titles, as a 
splendid development. No doubt most 
printers will Be numbered among 
them. But what are the implications 
for the UK publishing industry in 
general, and for book-buyers, both 
academic and general? 

file most obvious point is that if the 
overall market is growing more slowly 
than the number of titles, then sales 
per title must be declining. Faced by 
this the publisher inevitably must cut 
down on his print runs, thereby caus- 
ing, his overheads to be spread more 
thinly and hence his prices to rise, * 

The outcome of this is rather, unpre- 
dictable since each book is a unique 
purchase, and successful hyping is not 
unknown, in the fiction market ny way 
of compensation. However, those of 
us who like to see our students purch- 
ase the odd book are unlikely to regard 
the inexorable rise in price per page 
with equanimity. • 

It is also the case , that American 
imprints will inevitably look attractive, 
for with their overheads largely carried 
by their US. sale they can be brought 
into Britain at an attractive price per 
page. It is passible that the low 
exchange rate is the only thing which 
can stem the tide .in this respect 
although- it deprly hasn’t stopped us 
and often . foreign publishers from 
chancing their arm in the UK market in 
a big way. 

In the light of this one must hope 
that the worst of the import surge is 
now over, or that, inappropriate 
though it may seem, UK publishers 
will rest rather more upon their backr 
list- laurels.' i 
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One of the men whose writings are 
used to illuminate the medieval mar- 
riage bed in Georges Duby’s very 
Interesting book is an elderly monk, 
Guibert or Nogcnt, who in 1115 com- 
posed a book of reminiscences in 
which he recalled the trials of the life of 
his own mother. 

She was betrothed to his rather, a 
knight of rather lower social status 
than herself, when she was twelve and 
went to live in his house, though too 
young to be properly married. The 
bridegroom and his relations 
apparently decided nevertheless that 
they wanted a quick marriage and an 
heir so they did their best to get rid of 
her. They humiliated her in the hope 
that she would run away. They encour- 
aged her to be unfaithful. Guibert 
thought that his father's stepmother 
used sorcery against the girl. The 
betrothed husband took a socially 
inferior concubine who bore him a 
child but the child died. Eventually, 
however, the couple came together, 
the wife submitted to the husband and 
bore him four sons, the last of whom 
was the Guibert who told the story. 
Soon after this the husband died. 

In widowhood she was faced with a 
new set of trials. She had a widow's 
power over her dower and her sons. 
Her husband's family wanted to dis- 
pose of her. They tried to marry her 
off. She resisted this by demanding 
that she should be married to someone 
socially superior to herself, n demand 
which they found difficult to resist. But 
she was really committed to unmanied 
widowhood and, increasingly, to the 
religious life. She adapted a baby os a 
contribution to redeeming her dead 
husband's begetting a bastard. She 
gave away her money, devoted herself 
to the church and eventually went to 
live at the gate of a monastery. 

The main reaction of readers of 
Guibert's story, as presented by Duby , 
may well be the feeling that the French 

"■ u PPef classes were already behaving in 
the eleventh century in much the same 
beastly way as they behave in the 
novels of Francois Mauriac. That is 
probably true. The differences are first 
that eleventh-century noble society 
. was physically violent and second that 
the rpligious view of life and marriage 
was maintained not only hy pious 
individuals but also by powerful In- 
stitutions which could set their wealth 
and authority against the conventions ' 
Of lay bfe. 

when he wrote his book Guibert 
was abbot of .Nogenl; 'not a great 
monastery but still a position that gave ; 
him some power. He belonged tithe 
, elite of educated writers In a largely 
. illiterate .society. He Idolized his 
mother, ^praising her beauty and 
«ie was llpked in his mind 
with the Virgin. He believed that the 
commitment Of the .will in ' betrothal 
was m w important than the union of - 
; Bodied He h?ted : the materialism; 
vtplence^ndsoxuality ofthelay pobll- 
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ity, as he shows when he describes a 
nearby nobleman Enguerrand Lord of 
Coney, who turned out his wife, a 
fornicator herself, in order to get a son 
by replacing her with Sybillc, wife of 
the Count or Namur, who was away at 
the wars. Sexual disorder is in 
Guibert's eyes the enemy of social 
order. 

Duby is interested in the develop- 
ment of feudal society. The place ami 
time with which he is concerned In this 
book, northern France approximately 
from 1000 to 1200, is a world in which 
he sees the emergence of a nobility and 
gentry who were committed to lineal 
succession in the mate line as against 
the looser family arrangements of the 
earlier middle ages. He has described 
this process in earlier writings and 

norfl.. I ...1 i- ° , 


clergy but the division is a real one. Iris 
easy to see why a man like Guibert 
should admire chastity and loathe 
physical indulgence. In the twelfth 
century the attitudes of men like 
Guibert were supported by enormous 
landed power which made it perfectly 
possible for their ideas to be set against 
the assumptions of lay society and, to a 
degree, to prevail over them. Hence 
the evolution of marriage rites which 
Duby surveys. 

Duby begins his book with a famous 
political story the events of which took 
place in Guibert’s lifetime, the excom- 
munication of King Philip I of France 
by Pope Urban II in 1095. Philip had 
been married for over twenty years to 
Berthe dc Frise. After a long period 
without children she bore one son who 

la.fr DL:U„ t .... , ,, , 
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however, his remarringe was a sensible 
move which would have been 
approved by indenondent-minded lay- 
men of the time because he had only 
one, rather delicate son of 1 1 years of 
age who might not survive him to carry 
on the great destiny of the Capclinn 
house. 

That may well be a correct judg- 
ment. Philip had, however, one persis- 
tent and intransigent opponent who 
was responsible For much of the fuss in 
the chhrch by insisting on the king’s 
lust and by implying that his second 
wife could only be regarded as a 
concubine. This was Yves Bishop of 

rimrin.. .1 r 
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tenuine mlsuiterpreiation and de- 
Uberato foigcry spun , a web. Of myth 
that centuries of more dispassionate 
investigation have not quite 1 Swept 
-.away;.' “• 

_BuLth<r mother church of Canter- 
bury has^alvrays/attracted historians 
and antiquaries; now Nichotas Bwoks, 
thp latest, and best .in a distinguisripJ 
line, has produced a ‘ scholarly , and 
f^nadnKhlstpr^oftheardibishopric 
1»^ describes , as ‘•one Qf the most 
astonUWng; rrii^talees ' of English his- 
tory.-a. • testamept. both toEpgUsh 
i^DTiatisni hnd to Endbh coiikervat- 
i: Qr«jg or yl had planned a church 
With metrtpphtBns. at London and 
Juffragatis Ip each pro- 
;«pee; <hrihimfc(ances determined that 
W** 1 ® 6rtt metropolitan see 
SP’SS regain wheiCLit yms oririnajly 
ftjabltfhsd, at Canterbury. . ^ 

■ ! To well-known narrative sources, 


Brooks has', added the evidence of 
Charters : {surprisingly, bumerous for 
pit- nmtft 1 century); { archaeology, 
architecture, . nupiisfnatics ; and 
palaeography. His detailed local stu-' 
dies bring general developments in 
• both church and state into Sharper 
fbfiijs. Soibe of bis findings are-unex- 
pected, Archbishop Wulfred emerges 
aSanoutstandirtg ecclfesjasdcat states- 
s man, whose; attempts ta reform the 
P/opnctery church were defeated by 
lUng Coeftwulf with papal support! On 
vexed question of. When monastic 
Ufp began at Cjirisr Churijh, Brooks 
argues that the establishmebt Of Be- 
c nedictme Inonks In plate of a rathedral 

1 Clrrtiv. 'nitin laH „ mmI' ■ i •’ 


monks of St Augustine’s, took place by 
. riowstag^ He rejects all the twelflh- 


tic roots In the’ lime 'of ArchbBhbp 


Laurence (or even Augustine), or 
alternatively described a dramatic 
ejection of corrupt clerks at some later 
dhte. But volumes from the cathedral 
library show that the production of 
rooks adapted to the deeds of the 
Benedictine liturgy and a monastic 
curriculum of study were steadily pro- 
duced from the early 990s, and suggest 
that the change, thoughgradual, then 
became Irreversible, ' They show a 

S monastic School designed to 
devotion and obedience rather 
than intellectual curiosity: paradox- 
ically, , the: community whas? early 
.. history hw been inado fcmiliar in the 
.pages of Bede possessed no copy of.his 
Ecclesiastical History. , 

! Canterbury is placed in lts continen- 
tal setrina; the influence of the Frank- 
ish church was at times important, but 
was alway* tah^red, by thi^ qlder 
fraaitfani of close reliance tjib Rdmc,' 


grecs. In t he eyes of Yves and hlilfe 
the behaviour, for example, of Com 
G eoffrey Martel, who in the 
eleventh century look a series of a 
least four wives, some closely related 
lo him - a desperate attempt bv a 
sterile man to beget a son but a natdnil 
a nd proper appronch by n nobleman to 
the needs of his inheritance - wu 
merely a case of incest and ctm- 
cuhinngc. 

Duby's thesis is that the view of 
marriage represented by Yves of Char- 
tres gained a good deal of ground 
during this period. At the polite] 
level the needs of alliances and oi 
inheritance remained paramount. At 
the end of Duby's period the raaiim 
history of King Philip Augustus, i& 
eluding the famous abandonment ol 
his queen ingeborg of Denmark afiw 
one night, shows a persistent dbreMid 
of the church’s rules. One wondai 
whether the marriages of the mediml 
kings of England and France din 
Philip Augustus were relatively deceat 
because of the luck of having nrtc 
heirs rather than out of respect for 
ecclesiastical sanctions. Lay soefaj 
did, however, come to accept tbe 
church’s view of marriage as a sacra- 
ment , an csscntiully religious celebra- 
tion of ail event with relijpousaswellas 
secular significance. 

At the baronial level the interest ta 
succession remained supreme is 
appears in the twelfth-century histor- 
ies of the lords of Amboise and ibe 
counts of Guincs which Duby takes us 
through. Women existed for the sake 
of the sons they bore. Duby tells us of a 
wife who had given birth when impris- 
oned in a captured castle. She was 
rescued and carried on her bed "like a 
holy sacrament” lo her husband. He 
tells us also of the bedroom of the Lord 
of Ardrcs in the centre of thfi castle 
“like a matrix for the fertilization and 

g ermination of seed”. No doubt he 
romatizes but he succeeds in bringing 
home to us the existence of the two 
contrasting streams: the baronial fami- 
ly life and the ecclesiastical attempt to 
spiritualize it within a system in which 
chastity wns supreme. 

The history of marriage and the 


« ■ ill kvv Ml I 7 B 1 wc unvb uiivm**/ y 

Jack Goody’s The Development ofti* 
Family and Marriage in Europe (Iw) 
which attempts to explain the earner 
development of those jjrohibltions on 
marriage' within certain degrees of 
relationship which figure so frequently 
in the pronouncements of churchmen 
in the eleventh and twelfth centimes 
and which Goody regards as designee 
to promote gifts of property, to IW 
church by restricting the continuity m 
families. During Duby’s later penoo 
the major change seems to haw b«n 
the development of the binding cere- 
mony of marrtaof* enforced and inter 


oi me ivvrci level) ui — 

unlikely ever to know becau« "J 
documents exist to tell us about II. w* 
Duby has displayed for us splendid? 
the attitudes to dc found among j{* 
nobles and gentry, the bishops and me 
writers. _ 

Dr Holmes is a fellow of St Catherlnt's 
College, Oxford. 


use of the Roman liturgy, an d 
for an ordered hierarchy in the djj* 
Never isolated, the church of C*™ 


chapter, where Broods 
archaeological sources tt> , sa °* r . 
tenuous links of Augustine s Can 
bury with Roman ^ civilization^ , to 
last pages where he places Sug^ 
disastrous archlepiscopate in its . 
text of political strife and cKlesiasn^ 
change, this splendid book 
meticulous scholarship with , y 

-iris comment. Even' the most 
student, skimming its pa^es. wj 1 - 
new insights into every aspect oi en > 
English Biato rv. ’ * — - 

Marjorie Chibnall 
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Inside the 
bourgeois 
artist 


Sartre's Existential Biographies 
by Michael Scriven 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0333 3 1987 7 


Although Sartre is primarily renowned 
for his purely fictional and philo- 
sophical writings, his biographical 
writings constitute a neglected corpus 
of work that is at least as extensive and 


of work that is at least as extensive and 
as important. 


The failure to appreciate their sig- 
nificance has had two unfortunate 


consequences. First, those interested 
in the applicability of his “progressive- 
regressive” method, with Us combina- 
tion ol existentialist psychoanalysis 


and Marxist historical analysis, are 
insufficiently aware that the biog- 


raphies arc the privileged textual site 
on which he developed and demons- 
trated his method. Second, those 
literature lovers who lament his failure 
to produce more novels and plays miss 
the main point of his literary project. 

Sartre stopped writing novels in 
1949 and after 1965 his literary project 
focused exclusively on existential 
biography and articles agissanis (mili- 
tant articles). The reason for this was 
that in the 1950s he became convinced 
that the narrative techniques available 
to the novelist were less structurally 
adaptable than those of biography in 
their capacity to absorb Marxist and 
psychoanalytical techniques for ex- 
plaining human conduct. He felt that 


the novel's literary integrity and stylis- 
tic excellence would inevitably be des- . 


tic excellence would inevitably be des- 
troyed by the introduction of alien 
methodological systems. Existential 
biography, applied to those who pro- 


duced literature, could expose the 
mystifications of bourgeois cultural 
practices. Sartre’s critical biographies 
aim to disclose the reasons for the 
existential choices made by specific 
authors in their historical context and 
to show how they communicate the 
historical contradictions of their time. 

Scrivcn shows that each of Sartre's 
biographies - of Baudelaire, Genet, 
MaUarmd, Tintoretto (the painter), 
Sartre himself and Flaubert - appears 
to follow a chronological narration 
from early childhood trauma to h later 
adult artistic vocation, but that the 


Linguistic 

turmoil 


The Italian Language 
by Bruno Mlgllorfno, abridged and 
recast by T. Gwynfor GriBIIU 
Faber, £22.50 
ISBN 0 571 18073 5 
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Genet, photograph by Henri Cartier-Bresson, 1964. 


structure is really more complex and 
represents a dialectical search for the 


represents a dialectical search for the 
global significance of the biographical 


subject’s existential project as it un- 
folded in the past, Rna the text unfolds 


not in a linear fashion but through a 


progressive-regressive spiral. 

The biographic reconstruction Is 
based on a regressive teleology by 
means of which the origins of an adult 
artistic vocation are retrospectively 
“discovered” in the child and then 
progressively revealed to the reader of 
the narrative as steps leading to the 
same adult vocation. The inclusion of 
the study of Tintoretto does not fit very 
well into this pattern as Scrivcn has to 
stretch his argument to suggest that the 
city of Venice takes on the role of the 
mother figure so prominent in the 
other biographies, and that it is the city 
that does the rejecting in this case, 
which is not a very sound pyschoanaly- 
deal notion. 

Critics of Sartre's biographies have 
objected that they do not conform to 
the “facts” and that they do not offer 
an interpretation of the works that is 
faithful to the original. Scrivcn is most 
effective in showing that this was not 
Sartre's intention. Sartre regarded the 
artist and his products as replete with 
ideologic?! connotations and myths. 


and the best way to expose them was to 
cover them, or confront them, with 


another ideological discourse. Such a 
discourse should not stand outside the 
subject, but seek to enter into it and 
draw the reader in, so as the better to 
create an experiential awareness of its 
inherent ideological implications. 
Thus the bourgeois renders find them- 
selves implicated in the Baudclnire 
myth, and having been led into a 
feeling of superiority and magnanimity 


are today either bilingual (speaking 
both dialect and their national tongue) 
or are even abandoning' their dialect 
and becoming monolingual in Italian. 
At the outset of the modern period, 
the most rewarding area of study was 
the point of contact between the 
dialects and the national language, the 
latter having been imposed after uni- 
fication in the two main activities of the 
modern state: education and military 
service. 

Their interaction resulted in the 
creation and consolidation of regional 
Italian in a variety of forms, in which 
slang and colloquialisms were fre- 
quently borrowed from the dialects 
anid neologisms from abroad, thereby 
providing a composite colouring for 
regional speech. With the advent of 
radio and television, however, these 
regional forms are themselves now 

< ° ■ ft . _ I • Un. 


It will perhaps come as a surprise to 
many English readers to discover that 
after the unification of Italy In 1860- 
61, only 630,000 people out of a total of 
spnie 25,000,000 actually spoke the 
Italian language. The rest were almost 
exclusively speakers of their local 
fleets, which - as Professor Gwynfor 
Griffith points out - often differed 
from each other as radically as Spa 


slowly breaking down, while the Un- 
centre of gravity of the peninsula 


displaced front Tus- 
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towards Genet’s immorality they are 
finally told that “Genet is ourselves". 

Scriven is at his best in this excellent 
and lucid book when discussing the 


ntta iucio dock wnen discussing me 
biographies of Baudelaire and Genet. 


Kenneth Thompson 


isms from abroad, but they rarely 
introduced non-Italian phonic com- 
binations. A modem word like 
“bikinetto” might thus have just been 


acceptable, though in an advertise- 
ment it might welftiave incurred a fine; 


but the postwar flood of terms like 
“twisteggiare” would no doubt have 


filled the Fascist purist with horror. 

. The main contribution of the Fas- 
cists to the language was no doubt an 
empty rhetoric, and the laconic pithi- 
ness of English has perhaps been an 
antidote to this tendency in the post- 
war world. Hence although, for exam- 
ple, Professor Griffith attributes the 


there can be no doubt that the process 
has been greatly accelerated 6y such 


recent coinages as “Tagazza-copcrtina” 
for the English “cover-girl". Even In 


Critical 

patriot 


Edmund Wilson's America 
by George H. Douglas 
University Press of Kentucky, £21 .85 
ISBN 08 1 31 14942 


origin of multiple-noun combinations 
in Italian to a telegraphic style which 
has gradually passed over into speech. 


Two years ago a reviewer in Le Monde 
wrote enthusiastically of “ discovering 
Edmund Wilson", praising his “tender 
verve and acid sharpness”. Perhaps for 
this generation Wilson, who died in 


of America”. Acutely conscious him- 
self of these qualities in his native land, 
Wilson ton suught idiosyncratically. 
irriiahly, and sometimes perversely to 
define the strengths chat counterba- 
lance them. Douglas secs him as 
having "hoped to find something in 
European intellectual history anu in 
postrevolii i innary Russian experience 
to revivify what had been lost in 
American life”. His disappointment in 
this and his disillusion with the Second 
World War drove Wilson back in on 
himself and on America in ways that 
can make his later writings seem 
quirky and ill-temncrcd, especially 
from this side of lire Atlantic. Yet 


Dr Thompson is reader In sociology at 
the Open University and co-author of a 
forthcoming book on Sartre. 


advertising we can perhaps see a 
tendency to brevity in Hn Anglo-Saxon 
form of sloHanizing and some of the 


1972, docs need discovering, especial- 
ly in Europe. Axel's Castle and The 
Wound ana the Bow, so seminal in the 


throughout his long career, the range 
of his intellectual curiosity wns match- 


literary criticism of the 1930s and 
1940s, have lost something of their 


original impact, and for the remainder 
of his creative life Wilson's nieoccupa- 


He is clearly out of sympathy with 
Sartre’s gigantic and little-read work 
on Flaubert, even though Sartre saw it 
as his most important effort to apply 
his progressive-regressive dialectical 
method. As someone who admits to 
having read Sartre for the first time in 
1968, and who was attracted by Sar- 
tre’s appeal for an actively committed 
literature, Scriven expresses his sense 
of disappointment that Sartre should 
have spent so much time on a work 
which, unlike the committed biog- 
raphies of Baudelaire and Genet, 
presents no call to mobilization in the 
present. 

He wishes Sartre had chosen to 
study an activist in the real world, (for 
example, Robespierre) which he had 
mentioned as an alternative possibil- 
ity, rather than wasting his efforts on a 
literary figure, Flaubert, who had 
chosen to live an imaginary existence. 
But this is to make nonsense of 
Scriven's own brilliant demonstration 
that Sartre’s peculiar talent was to use 
effectively his own artistic understand- 
ing of the predicament and contradic- 
tions of the boureeois writer, in com- 
bination with social scientific methods, 
for the elucidation of the processes of 
reproduction of ideology and the im- 
aginary. 


of his creative life Wilson’s preoccupa- 
tion with the culture of his native land 
involved at times an aggressive rejec- 
tion of Europe that sorted ill with his 
earlier delight in the Symbolists. Such 
sentiments ns “I have had a good many 
more uplifting thoughts, creative and 
expansive visions ... in well-equipped 
American bathrooms than 1 have ever 
had in any cathedral” are hardly 
calculated to endear him to the Euro- 
pean reader. 

Yet, despite such provocation, those 
of us who are professionally interested 
in the study of the United States should 
find George H. Douglas's Edmund 
Wilson’s America particularly useful, 
for his thesis is that Wilson's reputa- 
tion will ultimately rest on his critique 
of American life. Even in the United 
States, he suggests, Wilson's work in 
the 1920s and 1930s, “surely among the 
best examples of American journalis- 
tic writing'*, is "today sadly neglected 
by students of American literature and 
history". This is regrettable, because 
these pieces can usefully correct the 
popular rentimcntnlization of the lost 
generation and the jazz age that de- 
rives from an over-sympathetic and 

S elusive reading of (he novels of 
emingway and Scott Fitzgerald. 

As early as 1921 Wilson praised H. 
L. Mcnckcn for never having resigned 
himself "to the cheapness and ugliness 


of his intellectual curiosity was match- 
ed by the rigour of his intellectual 
honesty and the depth of his essential 
humanity. You may disagree with his 
ideas, but it is impossible lo dismiss them 
ot not to respect tnc tough individuality of 
mind that produced them. 

Douglas gives a thorough, if at times 
pedestrian, account of Wilson’s writ- 
ings on America, relying rather more 
on summarizing than on analysing 
them and tending to labour some 
points by repetition. He is critical of 
the kind of ktcrary criticism that deals 
with the author's ideas but denies us 
“the largest determining factors in the 
man’s makeup - his own conditions of 
life, the nature of his own personal 
culture . . . how he related to or was 


affected by his friends, what his life- 
style was fike", yet ironically his own 


book would bc belter for more emph- 
asis on these factors. His early chapter 


on Wilson’s friendship with Dorothy 
Parker and Edna St Vincent Millay is 


Parker and Edna St Vincent Millay is 
promising, but there is little on other 


friendships. Douglas tells us of Wil- 
son's early family life but of his four 
marriages virtually nothing, yet it is 
hard to accept that his wives, especially 


marriages virtually nothing, yet it is 


Mary McCarthy, contributed nothing 
to Wilson's view of America. Never- 
theless, this is very useful as a guide, 
and the appended bibliographical 
essay is especially welcome. 


Dennis Welland 
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professor of American literature at the 
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Breaking 
off the 
party ties 


this book triumphs over its length (718 
pages) and its workmanlike (but never 
dull) style because it offers a compre- 
hensive, thorough treatment of the 
complex, paradoxical relationship be- 
tween Fleet Street and Downing 
Street. 

This relationship has altered almost 
beyond recognition since the days of 
the political dailies and their great 
editors, as the press has exchanged its 


place as a bastion of British party 

E oljiical life for that of an interested, 
ul hardly committed observer. Pro- 
fessor Koss does not devote much 
space to the provincial press, for. as lie 
rightly observes, few politicians trou- 






The Rise and Fall of the Political Press 
In Britain 

volume two; the twentieth century 
by Stephen Koss 
Hamish Hamilton. £25.00 
ISBN 0241 11181 1 

Professor Stephen Koss's second 
volume of the history of the political 
press in Britain completes a truly 
prodigious undertaking. The writing of 
newspaper history is indeed a daunting 
prospect; the vast, almost unlimited 
quantities of material; the millions of 
words and tons of newsprint; the 
seemingly endless list of editors, prop- 
rietors and politicians who participate 
in their various ways in the world of 
journalism. 

Professor Koss hammers this mate- 
rial into shape by identifying and 
pursuing a theme: the distinctly politic- 
^ a] role of the press and its connexions 
with British political parties. This 
enables him to select, to touch upon 
newspaper comment, private corres-' 
pondence. economic and financial de- 
velopments. party political change, 
domestic and foreign policies, as they 
relate to or illustrate nis theme. This, 
therefore, is press history written 
mainly from the inside. The vast 
uncharted seas of newsprint and their 
relationship to public opinion are only 
explored at certain times and in certain 
*- circumstances; and, inevitably, the 
reader searches these pages in vain for 
a discussion of some important epi- 
sodes in modern British politics: the 
Bolshevik scare after 1919, the attitude 
ofpublic opinion to the empire in the 
1930s, to make a couple of random 
suggestions. 

But it would be churlish and un- 
reasonable to expect more. One of the 
reviewers of Professor Koss's last 
volume lamented the fact that Amer- 
ican historians write long books, but to 
undertake a study of the press in its 
many roles would require about twen- 
ty volumes and several lifetimes. It is 
doubtful if even an American of Pro- 
fessor Koss’s mettle could manage it. 
What be hps done is to explain how 
Certain important episodes - the 19 16 
^ political crisis, the Beaverbrook/ 
Rotheriftere attack on Baldwin in the 
1930s, Dr whatever - helped shape (he 
political destiny of the British press; 
his treatment of these events, familiar 
in themselves, takes on a fresh mean* 
ing as they elucidate hjs theme. And 

Muddling 

on 

The Troubled Alliance: Atlantic 
rotations tn (he 1980$ 
edited by Lawrence Freedman 
.Heinemann Educational, £16.50 and 
*•£6.50; 1 

ISBNQ435 83326Xarid833 278 i‘ 

' Nato hfls just celebrated Its thirty- fifth ‘ 
. birthday. It was : ori April 4,1949 that 
; representatives of 12 nations gathered 
to Washington to sign the North Allan- .. 
tic Treaty* which has constituted the 
foundation of, the western alliance 
. -.over sinae. Yfet g coitale of years ago 
'many doubted Whether 1 the alliance 
Wouldsurviveinto mldd 16-age. Afgha- 
i ' nlstan'. Ppland. the Siberian- pipeline,-.' 
• ' Central Amenta, tfie Middle East and ■ 

; . the : modernization of iNato’s theatre 
.^puclear forces -aJHbese Were gener at- 
i*g I bitter transatlantic , debate. Mean- 
-.SMtei, Americans complained about 7 


bled to read the provincial papers; they 
were, as Neville Chamberlain re- 
marked, “much too busy". In fact the 
existence of a strong Scottish press 
(widely praised by southerners, as 
Professor Koss notes, but never read 
by (hem) has played a significant part 
in shaping the political history of the 
United Kingdom, for it enabled Scot- 
land to reconcile its sense of national- 
ity and its preoccupation with its own 
affairs - catered for in its press - with 
membership of the British political 
entity. But this London-centred poli- 
tical scene, wider or more narrow as it 
may be, is Professor Koss’s concern. 

The result is a book which explains 
carefully and convincingly the many 
pressures, economic, political, even 
personal, chat persuaded the metropo- 
litan press gradually to sever its close 
Links with the British party system. Yet 
even while it was an integral part of the 


party system, the press always pro- 
claimed its ’‘independence"; and politi- 
cians, while publicly praising the vir- 
tues of □ free press, sought by all the 
means available (or rather the ewo 
means available - "squaring" and. 
“squashing'', as Lloyd George put it,' 
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means available - "squaring” and. 
“squashing", as Lloyd George put it, 
after his blunt fashion) to maintain 
their influence with the press that was, 
in theory, a check on their power. 

Professor Koss establishes the point 
that the press and politicians enjoyed a 
symbiotic, not a mutually Antagonistic, 
relationship; and although that rela- 
tionship is not yet completely ex. 
haustea, it was dear that from the 
interwar years it was losing its grip 
both on the parties and , more especial- 
ly, on a press anxious to augment its 
readership, and increasingly aware 
that party political allegiance was not 
the means to achieve this desirable, or 
rather, essential end. Professor Koss 
suggests various reasons for the de- 
cline of the political press; changes in 
the party system at key moments; the 
need for newspapers to attract wider 
circulations (and more affluent read- 
ers) In order to compete for advertising 
and thus nay their way; the rise of the 
idea of trie "professional" journalist, 
seeking to speak in the name of the 

E ublic and thus needing to distance 
imsetf from overt political parti- 
sanship at least. 1-fe offers the explana- 
tion that, as the political system “lost 
confidence in itself and in the eyes of 
an expanding political community, the 
political press lost its bearings, its 
justification, and whatever efficacy it 

.alliance problems, from Andrew Brit- 
ton's discussion of international 
monetary relations to Peter Foot’s 
appraisal of Nato responses to third 
world instability. Such breadth is en- 
tirely correct because it is the conjunc- 
tion of ' security, and economic issues 
which distinguishes this from most 
earlier transatlantic disputes. Even 
■more welcome .is the participants' 
cschewal of “crisis" rhetoric. The 
terms of the debate have shifted in the 
Iasi year, most notably, as the editor 
observes, because of the electoral 
r victories, of conservative governments 
in Britain arid 'West Germany, both 
dedicated to implementing Nato policy' 
on nuclear weapons. And most of the 
icontributon discern cogent reasons tor 
believing that Nato will survive, or at 
'.least muddle on. . 

. Analyzing opiniondata, Catherine 
Ke lie her emphasizes the depth and 
persistence of American ‘support for 
the dUipnce, while David Watt' points 
■to the : remarkable impact erf the 
jtJSA. on all aspects of European life 
ifince 1 1945. and. the limits even in 
{France of aritf-Amcrican nationalism'.' 
i Few of the writers cbpiriplpn the status 
.qup as dpfiaritly l as Josef Ioffe; 1 who 
‘ rejects i alternative , : i conventional 


may have had”. 

But he does not altogether explain 
why this was so. Why did this loss of 
confidence occur? It was not just an 
intellectual disenchantment with the 
popular press. Felt by Stephen Spender 
ana his like; for, after all, crowds of 
people used to flock to hear the great 
political armors in the early twentieth 
century; and the decline of this phe- 
nomenon might offer a clue to the 
decline of the political press. Two 
explanations are worth considering. It 
might have been a change in the 
attitude of the British public towurds 
the profession of politics itself; an 
abandonment of the belief, which 
reached its apogee in the 1870s and 
1880s, that politics really mattered, 
that it offered the means to achieving 
the good life; or, at least, a disenchant- 
ment with the idea that parly and 
parliamentary politics were the means 
by which the citizen influenced or 
shaped his political destinies, and a 
turning towards the pressure group as 
the individual's political reference 

E oint. More simply, it might have been 
ecause politics was, after 1880, 
ousted by sport ns a means of mass 
public entertainment; with sport fol- 
lowed in the twentieth century by the 
radio, the cinema; then television, and 
nowadays the video as easier and more 
congenial ways of diverting one's 
attention from humdrum everyday 
life. 

Despite the fall of (he political press, 
politicians have not felt themselves 
liberated from their, admittedly main- 
ly theoretical, fourth-estate critics. On 
the contrary, they have appointed 
several Royal Commissions since the 
war in order to keep alive a diverse, 
politically aware, and vigorous news- 
paper press. But, as Professor Koss 
points out, the belief inherited from 
the last century that an economically 
free press was a politically free press - 
albeit a custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance - paralyses 
any real intervention by government in 
the structure of (he press. It is' the left 
that is prepared to take matters furth- 
er; ana it shows more idealism than 
economic or political realism in its 
search for new paper voices. He ends 
with a quotation from Anthony Cros- 
land who, while conceding that the 
media “have their dangers", argued 
that “all too often we make them a 
scapegoat for deeper failings". 

ft is unlikely that Professor Koss's 
work will be supplanted for a long time 
to come; and if he has not given any 
startlingly new insights into the nature 
of the British press (there probably are 
none to give, anyway), he has written 
books that con-cct important miscon- 
ceptions, fill out details, offer a distinc- 
tive theme, and make Indispensable 
reading for any serious student of the 
subject. He has, in short, put recent 
British press history on the map. 

D. G. Boyce 

Dr Boyce is senior lecturer in govern- 
men t at University College, Swansea. 

Ileve Nato will continue, they raise 
fundamental questions about ite com- 


[ ictence to deal with common prob- 
ems. Kelleher notes emerging US 
criticism of Atlanticist ideas apdwatt 


.roe aoytet';Ur|ion but pisoto -protect! 

;Eurppetpis fam' themselves; 
:i m riny jww Security relationship must 
) W account; Of Ihp still latent ^Ger- . 
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A demonstration against the Shah in Tehran, December 1978. The 
picture is taken from Andrew Wheatcroft’s The World Allas at 
Revolutions (Hamish Hamilton, £12.95 and £7.95). 


indicates the diminution of support for 
the US alliance even in strongly 
pro-American West Germany. A cen- 
tral concern is the growth of European 
economic power. Stephen Woolcock 
examines the trade rivalry between 
the USA and the EEC, which reveals 
underlying differences in economic 
philosophy. By contrast, monetary 
problems are less divisive than in the 
early 1970s, btit-Brlttpn and John 
Finder both emphasize that the grow- 
1 ing interdependence of international 
markets for goods and capital has not 
1 been complemented by the creation of 
, appropriate managing Institutions, 
especially in monetary affairs. 

The .fundamental question remains 
i whether t|ie arrangements made in the 
1 1940s, at.a time of extreme US domi- 
and Europpai) Weakness, are 
.: still suitable, for a very different world 
Do we deed to return, as David Called 

■"suggests^ to GCbrge Kennan’s dissen- 
tient vision of a 1 two pillar" Atlantic 
alliance^ involving true Euro-Amer- 
•• tean. partnership dnd mutual Tesponsl- 
bility, Instead of one dependent on US 
. - hegemony? Most pf the contributors 
seqn .to favour speh a development; 
...but their stimulating essays' also indji 
... cate how difficult it will be t o achieve! 

v* David Reynolds , ’ '• i = 

David Reynolds is felldw and director, I 
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Force for 
subversion 

Britain and European Resistance 1940— 
1945: a survey of the Special 
Operations Executive, with documents 
by David Stafford 
Macmillan, £20.00 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 333 237706 and 34985 7 

The Special Operations Executive 
(SOE) was created in July 1940 with 
(he Minister of Economic Warfare, 
Hugh Dalton, as its head to conduct 
subversive, as distinct from intelli- 
gence, work in Nazi-occupied Europe. 
Dalton, who regarded SOE as an 
instrument of social revolution (“now 
set Europe ablaze”, Churchill told him 
when he got the job), was succeeded 
by the utterly different Lord Selborne, 
conservative and monarchist, in a 
government reshuffle in February 

In n chequered career, threatened 
with abolition on more than one 
occasion, SOE collaborated with and 
provisioned resistance forces on the 
continent, its peak of activity coming 
in 1944 with the landing ot Anglo- 
American armies in France: in 
September 1944 it employed almost 
10,000 British service personnel. In 
August 1945 the Defence Committee 
decided that SOE should be combined 
with the Secret Intelligence Service 
(SIS) and in the following June it 
officially ceased to exist. 

David Stafford, formerly a member 
of the British diplomatic service and 
now professor of history in British 
Columbia, tells the story of SOE in this 
readable and sympathetic book. It is 
rounded off with 40-odd pages of 
documents, which mostly originated 
with the Chiefs of Staff. The Lawr- 
ence-of-Arabia-type Exploits of SOE 
warfare are riot retold; what we have is 
an almost painful tale of the struggle of 
this hybrid organization to survive and 
win resources for itself amid the con- 
tinuous hpstilitv of the Foreign Office 
arid service chiefs (who were apt to 
refer to it as a'“bunch of crackpots” or 
"lunatics"). The difficulty about Pro* 
lessor Stafford's undertaking is the 
carefully preserved secrecy which still 
surrounds (he affair; anything like 
complete archives are not available. 
Fortunately, the weeding out of 

documentary material in the Public 

Record Office -was not efficiently done 
arid Stafford manages to lay his hands 
on, the substantial thread of events. . 
points out; the creation of 


often led him to think that revulsion 
agninst Nazism all over Europe meant 
that it only needed a psychological 
push to collapse. 

In this mood SOE wns founded, but 
almost from the start ran into trouble. 
The Foreign Office, with no stomach 
for “setting Europe ablaze", feared the 
damaging effects of subversive warfare 
on neutral states like Spain and 
Sweden that Britain wanted to culti- 
vate. Exiled governments in London 
had little liking for revolutionary ideas 
being stirred among their peoples; 
they also dreaded uprisings in Europe, 
unaccompanied by Allicdlandlngsand 
paid for by fiendish German reprisals. 


the value of guerrilla warfare. Above 
all, networks set up in Europe by S0H 
were highly vulnerable to Nazi, and 
Inter communist, penetration. In De* 
cember 1943, the Commander-in- 
Chief Bomber Command suspended 
all flights connected with SOE opera- 
tions In Europe on the ground that tbe 
agency’s network in Holland had been 
penetrated and controlled by the Ger- 
mans since 1942. It led to the SOEs 
worst crisis, from which, as Professor 
Stafford puts it, “it barely survived ■ 

SOE’s job was to cooperate wild 
guerrillas who fought Hitler. But the 
guerrillas, especially in the 
were split into rival foctions, In Yugo- 
slavia, the painful choice had to x 
made between Mihailovas Chctniw 
and Tito's communist Partisans. 
November 1943, Britain, on nuuW 
grounds, opted for the latter. But m 
Greece, where the left-wing PAM- 
ELAS group confronted the Gown 1 ' 
ment and the monarchy, Churchill, M 
political grounds, sided with the »«’ 
thorities in Athens. In Italy, Chur- 
chill’s fear of a communist takeover 
conflicted with SOE's subversive 
strategy, which might involve worKing 
with the communists. After Rusaa 
came Into the war in June 1941, amu 
began directing resistance forces anc 
his own manner and in his own 
of influence. Britain, anxious to sta) 
on good terms with him, witnpre* 
SOE from interference in Poland at* 
Czechoslovakia. . . 

It is a complex picture 
balances having to be struck hetw« 
conflicting interests and pressure s. “ 
what exactly did subversion contnw 
to Hitler's defcat7 Professor St “Ro^ 
reluctant to give an opinion, thousn 
seems to agree with British 
who said that, after D-Day. it ^ 
“bonus", though no more than i in/ 
Certaiply, this odok gives no suppj^ 
to those who think that the 
Europe which the Soviet Union no* 
dominates can be' tumbled by sab* 81 ■ 
sion alone, 


. ■ i "ir • • .-|7 ■ 'V 1(0 . 

knees by economic pressure and 
salurguoa bombing almost.alone, sup^ 
plpmented; by 1 incitements to the Ger- 
mans arid their captives to rebel. 
•“fS ^t.thoir Nazi overlords.::, aiur-.' 
chill s , raihadtjciro], Stafford j 
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The Elementary Forms of the New 
Religious Life 
by Roy Wallis 

Routledge& Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISBN 07100 98901 

One of Roy Wallis's main interests 
during the past 12 years has been in the 
construction of a typology of post- 
World War II new religious move- 
ments in the West, a typology linked to 
an analysis of their sources of support 
and patterns of development. He was 
well aware that in taking on such a task 


lady since 1960, there has emerged in 
the West what amounts to a thriving 
industry in new religious movements, 
some of them indigenous and many 
others arriving from Africa, Asia and 


elsewhere. There arc an estimated 600 
in the EEC countries at present and 
the figure is even higher for North 
America. 

Despite the diversity and inspired 
more By Weberian than Durkheimian 


insights, Wallis breaks down the vast 

E letnora of new religions into three 
asic types: world-rejecting, world- 


affirming, and world-accommodating. 
The world-rejecting type of new reli- 


gion which includes the Children of 
God, the Unification Church, Harc- 
Krishna and most of the Hindu- 
oriented movements has, Wallis sug- 


than the world-affirming type such as 
Scientology, Silva Mind Contol, est. 
Transcendental Meditation and Soka 


Gakkai (Nicheren Shoshuj. 

Moreover, the former roundly con- 
demns the prevailing social order for 
its preoccupation with materialism, 
and awaits or works towards a pro- 
found transformation of society, “a 
reorientation of secular life to God". 
The world-affirming type, on the other 
hand, looks upon the wider society in a 
much more positive way, endorsing 
many of its values, and seeing its own 
role primarily in terms of the provision 
of ideas, techniques and skills which 
will enable people to relate to the 
world more meaningfully, improve it 
and gain the maximum benefit from 


what it has to offer. 

in both the world-rcjcciing anil 
world-affirming new religions, little 
distinction is made between spiritual 
and worldly concerns, while world- 
accommodating movements, exam- 

B les of which are the Giarismatic 
enewal Movement, Neo-Penlecos- 
talism. Subud, and the Acthcrius Soci- 
ety, make no direct link between the 
religious and social spheres and thus 
any consequences religion has for 
society will be largely unintended. 


periencc of God's power working 
within them and within the Church". It 
is all very neat, but perhaps a little 


These movements arc less about soci- 
ety and more concerned with the 
renewal of prevailing religious institu- 
tions or their loss of vitality. They arc, 
one might suggest, world-indifferent 
movements. 

As for their sources of support, the 
world-rejecting movements have in 
the main attracted those seeking salva- 
tion from the impersonality ana loneli- 
ness of the world, while the world- 
affirming type appeal to those affected 
by the unequal distribution of re- 
sources - power, status, self-confi- 
dence and so on - in society. Compara- 
tively little is said about this aspect of 
the world-accommodating type, but it 
would appear that their main source of 
support is among those who “felt 
something to be lacking in their spir- 
itual lives, particularly an active ex- 


circular. 

At a more general Level, Wallis 
explains the rise of new religions by 
reference lo the twin processes of 
rationalization and secularization en- 
dorsing and developing here much of 
what Bryan Wilson - to whom the 
book is dedicated - has to say on the 
subject. New religions are both a 
response to and an attempt to grapple 
with these processes, but since they arc 
dependent on a fluctuating market and 
on such a precarious commodity as 
charisma, tncy are unlikely, Wallis 
maintains, lo restore enchantment and 
mystery to the modern, rational, secu- 
lar world. It is, however, open to 
question whether modern society is as 
systematically and consistently secula- 
rized as Wallis makes out. Moreover, 
increased leisure, greater emancipa- 
tion for many from economic pressure, 
perhaps higher levels of unemploy- 
ment, ana technological advance, 
might well provide a basis for a 
broadening and deepening of interest 
in the transcendent or supernatural, 
however defined. 

The Webcrian-inspired typology 
presented here, with modifications 
and refinements, began life in learned 
journals in the late 1970s, and has 
undoubtedly during its existence both 
assisted research and contributed to 
our understanding of the phenomenon 
of post-World War II new religions. 
However, it would seem to be in need 


of further clarification and refinement, 
otherwise the strains imposed upon it 
by empirical data, among other things, 
could seriously limit its usefulness 
which, as Wallis points out, is the 
ultimate test of a typology. 

First of all, it is very debatable 
whether Hindu and/or Hindu-relaicd 
mo Yemenis as a group can be classified 
cither on grounds of content or in 
terms of response to the world, as 
world -rejecting. Further, there re- 
mains some doubt about the approp- 
riateness and usefulness of the world- 
accommodating category. Does it 
actually point up ana explain salient 
differences between a movement so 
depicted and, for example, the world- 
rejecting type? An emphasis on the 
spiriluarside of life alone, while it may 
indicate indifference to the world, 
might also be indicative of a rejection 
of the wider social order as it stands. 
Finally, the tendency of many new 
religions to change direction at the 
stroke of a pen or on instant command 


from on high would seem to limit 
severely the lifespan of a typology 
based on response to the world. 


Peter Clarke 

Peter Clarke is research fellow in the 
Centre for New Religious Movements 
and lecturer in the sociology of religion at 
King’s College, London. 
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“The New Christianity, See? 100% Aryan”, a cartoon by Philip Zee from the Daily Mirror, January 16, 
1941. Taken from Heckling Hitler: caricatures of the ThirdReich by ZbynHt Zeman which is published by 
Orbis at £9.99 on April 30. 


Religious 

quests 

Experience, Explanation and Faith: an 
tajratect Um to the philosophy of 

hj Anthony O’Hear 
Routiedge & Kegan Paul, £6.95 
ISBN 0710097689 

The classical theism underlying the 
three great “western" (“western* be- . 
SI1! 6 of influence in moulding 
western, chnlizatioa, although their 
source lies in the near east) world 
S l0ns of Judaism, Islam and Christ- 
ntll r God as an omnipotent, 
ninisaeiit creator with personal attri- 
b *«and desires. 

■Ji « has created the universe 
“ha all that is in it, he remains 
Sapffaikof his creation and of the 
^iduab he has created. In this 
liiril! 0 ^ 5 fraction, the individual's re- 
ofn^^u^becomestteseeking out 
8 world full of pain and 
of hfff' P^^ation for a future life 
h L-S™ hnion with God. Herein lies 
™. ult ' ma te salvation. ■. 

world reli- 


measure. In aspects of Buddhist 
thought, God is seen as the pure 
ground of existence, the source of all 
individual beings. Known as Brahman, 
the pure ground of all being manifests 
itself in all known forms in the uni- 
verse, and since “men are the only 
beings within the universe who can 
consciously seek a return to the state of 
undivided unity' which preceded the 
diversification implicit in this material 
creation" (page 226) the religious 
quest becomes integration with Brah- 
man. However, in Hindu thought, this 
goal can be seen in two radically 
different ways. In the later strand, 
associated with Sankara, individual 
existence is a painful falling-away from 
oneness, and in the consequent separa- 
tion from Brahman, the individual s 
perception of the world is not of the 
real but of the illusory. For the earlier 
Vaishnava tradition, since Brahman is 
everything, then everything created is 
gooa, real and not illusory, and salva- 
tion is conceived as overcoming tbe 
duality between self and not-self by 
relating to and identifying wljh Brah- 

m The* theme^f *11 is book is patiently 
and sympathetically to examine these 
two conceptions of the religious quest, 
to show how they are "necessary to 
answer different Aspects of (he- reli- 
gious search for an ultimate expJana- 

tV 1 D «iri tn nnint tn the 
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as pure ground of being”, even though 
elements of both often lie side by side 
in the two traditions. Having pointed 
to the philosophical weaknesses of 
both conceptions, in the last chapter 
the author interestingly explores some 
aspects of modern culture which 
undermine the hold religion has tradi- 
tionally exercised over the minds of 
men. 

in developing his theme the author 
devotes considerably more space lo 

E hilosophical discussion of the prob- 
:ms of “western” than to “eastern" 
theism. His exposition of Hindu 
thought appears only in tbe fifth of his 
' sixth chapters, where he unravels the 
difficulties the. existence of evil and 
suffering present for both theodides. 
The first chapter rightly rejects the 
Wiltgensteinian suggestion that reli- 
gious belief can be justified as a way of 
fife. The second, again rightly, points 
lo the weakness of the argument from 
religious experience. Here the author 
turns to William James's classic discus- 
sion of the varieties of religious experi- 
ence and exposes the weaknesses of his 
sensationalist psychology. The author 
might with profit have examined R. G. 
Swnbume's not too impressive de- 
fence in The Existence of God of claims 
of religious experience. The third 
chapter challenges the view ithat talk 
' of truth and mora| values reqblre to 
be based on appeal to the transcen- 
1 1 dent; arid o'ffeft a naltirtllst io aepouat 
' ■of morality. . ' 


Survival 
on Nazi 
sufferance 

The Nad State and the New Religions: 
live case studies In non-conformity 
by Christine Elizabeth King 
The Edwin Mellen Press, $29.95 
(subscription) and S39.95 (non- 
subscription) 

ISBN 088946 8656 

The fate of five sects - Christian 
Scientists, Mormons, Seventh.' Day 
Adventists, the Now Apostolic Churcn 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses - during the 
Third Reich is the subject of this book. 
The Interest lies in the different 
strategies for survival of the sects and 
the different policies of the Nazis. 

None of the sects was large: the New 
Apostolic Church had some 250,000 
members but the others only tens of 
thousands. All were loyal Germans 
who had no intention of opposing the 
Nazis in 1933. The only serious issue 
over which conflict could have been 
foreseen was the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ 
refusal to do military service, a stand 
which was wholly repugnant to Nazi 
Ideology. Otherwise, the sects’ beliefs 
presented no challenge and indeed in 
several cases they had been sympathe- 
tic to Nazism before 1933. This may 
reflect recruitment from the same 
social classes as the Nazi party, 
although evidence is lacking. Another 


The fourth long chapter is the “core 
of the book"; here tne philosophical 
ground of Christian theism is expertly 
discussed by way of exariunations of 
the ontological, cosmological and tele- 
ological arguments. Although this is 
ground well Ira versed i n contemporary 
philosophy of religion, the author^ 
discussion is fresh and stimulating, if 
not strikingly original. His discussion 
of Kant on the ontological argument 
might have profited from J. L. Mack- 
ie's excellent ejqiasilion of Kant's 
arguments in his The Miracle of 
Theism. 

My only reservation about what is 
otherwise a stimulating and well writ- 
ten contribution to (lie philosophy of 
religion is in what sense is this volume 
an - introduction". It develops a sub- 
stantial thesis in its own right. It is 
philosophically more penetrating, but 
less comprehensive, than Brian 
Davies's fine Introduction (1982). It is 
less philosophically acute than the late 
J. L. Mackie’s excellent The Miracle of 
Theism (1982) but has the advantage 
over, Mackie that the author is con- 
siderably more symprnhetic la the 
valuri or religious belief^ even if he has 
himself come to reject it. 

' •■'''■ L ■' •' — _ 

T. A. Roberts ^ i • 

; T. A. Roberts is professor of philQsp- 
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possible explanation is the authorita- 
rian principle and total commitment 
common to at least some of the sects 
and the Nazi party. 

Despite their numerical Insignifi- 
cance and their generally supportive 
stance towards the Thira Reich, the 
sects were not left in peace by the 
Nazis, although neither were they 
consistently persecuted. All sects were 
treated as suspect but the degree of 
harassment depended on how success- 
fully the sect was able to defend itself. 
They had first to prove their "political 
neutrality" by establishing their hostil- 
ity to Communists, Jews and freema- 
sons. In several cases this involved 
compromises of practice or belief to 
avoid identification with Judaism, such 
as over the Adventists’ Saturday sab- 
bath or the question of whether Jesus 
had been a Jew. A second fine of 
defence was for (he sects to demons- 
trate their usefulness to the Third 
Reich by having powerful friends. 

Reinliard Hcydricb, chief of the 
security police, noted in 1941 of the 
Christian Scientists that they had pre- 
viously been protected by the desire 
not to harm relations with England, 
where Lord Halifax, Lord Lothian and 
the Astors were known to be Christian 
Scientists. The Mormonsalsoesdapcd, 
partly through the belief that they 
coula influence American opinion and 
by their contributions to state welfare 
schemes. However, they also probably 
benefited from Hiller's good opinion 
and this, together with their willing- 
ness to compromise (including in one 
church a ban on Jewish membership) 
saved them serious difficulty even after 
1941. 

Only the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
attracted unremitting persecution and 
were thereby driven to resistance. 
Finding an explanation of their suffer- 
ing in tneir teaching, they were able to 
bear even the worst concentration 
camps with a courage which made 
converts of some of their guards and 
excited the admiration or Heinrich 
Himmler. The! attempt to crush this 
small sect Is a good example of the 
classic theory or totalitarianism (the 
unwillingness to tolerate any rival 
focus of loyalty, however insignificant) 
while the failure of the attempt shows 
the limits in practice on tbe Nazis' 
success in creating a totalitarian state. 
Hie more pragmatic treatment of the 
other sects ana of the major Christian 
denominations equally shows limits on 
Hitler’s power up to 1945, ' 

Christine King has provided an 
informative and discriminating guide 
through this complicated story. She is 
judicious in her conclusions and cau- 
tious about generalizing, though she 
points to parallels in tbe experience of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses in the Soviet 
Union and parts of Africa. 

Unfortunately; there is no adequate 
discussion of source materia) and so it Is 
difficult to know bow much of her 
argument is based on surmise and how 
much on evidence. 


Jonathan Wright 
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A dig 
at Frege 

Frege: logical excavations 
by G. P. Baker and P. M. S. Hacker 
Blackwell. £29.50 
ISBN 0631 131698 

Today Frege is widely acknowledged 
to be a philosopher of genius whose 


WM 
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investigations into probjems of direct 
'• con temporary relevance - problems to 
do, for example, with meaning, truth, 
objectivity, thought, sense, reference, 
objects, numbers, and many others - 
are profound, original and influential. 
Frege stands alongside, say, Russell. 
Wittgenstein and Husserl as one of the 
most eminent of twentieth-century 
thinkers. 

His contributions can be divided 
roughly into two categories. On the 
one hand, Frege was a mathematical 
logician whose technical work in logic 
marked the greatest single advance in 
the subject since Aristotle’s time. On 
the other hand, his writings also con- 
tain considerations of a less technical 
and more generally philosophical 
kind. Here Frege saw three fun- 
damental relations as standing in ur- 
gent need of elucidation; first, the 
relation between a thought or judg- 
ment and the language which can be 
used to express it; second, the relation 
between the world and the language 
that can be used to describe it; and 
third, the relation between logic and 
any meaningful thought or language. 
His technical work is largely unprob- 
lematic in that, where acceptable, it 
has been assimilated, and where un- 
acceptable it has been simply ignored. 
There is, however, a great deal of 
current debate about his philosophical 
views, about how in general thought, 
reality, language and logic are related 
one to another. 

Baker and Hacker deal exclusively 
with these latter aspects of Fregea 
thought. They have set themselves two 
goals: to provide an accurate account 
of what Frege said; and to provide an 
objective evaluation of the doctrines 
thus isolated. The emphasis through- 
out, however, is on evaluation rather 
than exegesis, and t he evalu ation t hey 
offer is clearly meant to be controver- 
sial. For Frege's philosophy has been ' 
misunderstood, they claim, precisely 
in so far as it has been taken to be 
original, profound, true, relevant, in- 
Cresting, cogent, intelligible or, in 
short, of any intrinsic value whatsoev- , 
er. And the only extrinsic value they ’ 
are prepared toconcede it is that it may 
be used, so to speak, as a vaccine: "The 
! sfody philosophical thought 

[like that of Frege' si exposes us to 
weakened strains of ph Uosophicai dis- 
; eases which may give us partial im- 
: mtinity to more virulent contemporary 

I strains. " It seems, then, that “Frege* is 

: the name of an intellectual disease — 

i onc which this book is meant to stamp 
. out. . 

But if the authors sometimes see 
themselves as doctors curing sfeknes- 
ses in our thoughts, .they also, con- ■ 

I • In singly, see themselves as intellectual' 
archaeologists. Their “logical excava- 
tions" will, It is claimed, unearth the 
real, the historical Frege - as distinct, 

; j thatis, from the many false, historical- 

i ty inaccurate representations of him 

i I! circulation, Baker and 

! 5 Hacker isolate two forms of pernicious 
*. if anachronism in writings about Frege: 
j one is the widespread assumption that 
Frege's purposes, concepts apd pre- - : 
suppositions were the same as ours- or ■ 

; i at least so closely related to oms as to 
j require no historical adjustment, or 
ii reinterpretation. But as soon as' one 
: • makes the appropriate adjustment and 
■ plaras Frege In ;'the right, historical' 

:■> .£!*•& W *be temmatjon to 
•V- .. . «d.hfmasa.maior twentietVcenturV 
pbUcKOpher, vanishes. The real Frege 
; . can then appear in his true dolours- ak ' 
v tradltionql nineteenth- ■■]! 

‘^ptu.ty logirian whose coiicepts^and - ■ 

. , oqpcejiis are thus by no means the 
: , sa mentor jjvep folevimt.t6, otif own. ' . • : 

■; J I ?P oth P r anachranlsni theauthors ■ ; 
m >i . wish (p coodter is the general tendency 

wportg .wfomentafoih to: read EYebe's •' I 
; TevCrso order;; foterofotW 

-"..I ' -.thfe eSrlv wnrk* Ut'ji . . 


rect chronological order; for then the 
mature writings can be seen as natural 
developments of, and responses to. the 
earlier ones. This seems to me quite 
right - though Baker and Hacker are 
wrong to suggest that they are the first 
to adopt this approach. 

As a consequence, great emphasis is 
placed on the early works; indeed, 
over half the book is devoted to what 
the authors call “Frege’s youthful 
insights". Given their treatment, 
however, “youthful incoherences" 
would have been a more apt descrip- 
tion. In effect, they proceed by trying 
to show that the early doctrines are 
fundamentally incoherent, and that 
this incoherence is subsequently inher- 
ited by the mature doctrines which 
grow naturally out of them. For their 
overall evaluation of Frege to be 
plausible, then, it is essential that 
Baker and Hacker succeed in giving 
not only an acceptable account of 
Frege's early doctrines, but also a 
persuasive demonstration that they are 
philosophically worthless. They do 
neither. 

There are many mistakes, and not a 
few howlers, in their account of 
FYege's eariy thought. Most embarras- 
singly, however, it turns out that they 
are guilty of the very anachronism 
their much vaunted approach was 


intended to outlaw. Many of the 
conclusions reached in part one are 
vitiated by their uncritical assumption 
that Frege's mature notions of object 
and function can be read back into the 


"Frege stressed that la judgeable- 
content] is nn abstract object, compa- 
rable to a number", and hence that at 
this time he assimilated sentences to 
proper names. But it is doubtful 
whether Frege even possessed Che 
required concept of an “abstract ob- 
ject" at this time. It is doubtful that he 
thought of numbers as such abstract 
objects at this time. And he certainly 
never "stressed" the alleged claim; 
indeed, he did not make this claim 
even once, either in his published or 
unpublished writings, either early or 
late. 

What is most objectionable, howev- 
er, is not so much the poor quality of 
the “excavation work" performed by 
Baker and Hacker, as the ways in 
which they then proceed to evaluate its 
results. Tendentious summary is fol- 
lowed by dogmatic dismissal. Abuse, 
parody, rhetorical questions, appeal to 
authority (Wittgenstein, in other 
words) and unmitigated dogmatism 
couched in emotive and pejorative 
terms - such devices as these too often 


appear in lieu of any attempt to 
develop and substantiate cogent objec- 
tions. Time and again wc arc told that 
certain apparently intelligible claims 
are just '‘gibberish’’ or "nonsense”, 
without being given the slightest justi- 
fication or explanation for this. Time 
and again the authors write as though 
extending a metaphor were philo- 
sophically more valuable than de- 
veloping an argument. 

Baker and Hacker see their task as 



archaeological, yet their work is open- 
ly iconoclastic. Ultimately the book 
fails to persuade, because these two 
aims are irreconcilable. And so when 
they conclude that in the great arch of 
Frege’s thought “the foundations arc 
rotten, the principles unsound, ... the 
supporting members cracked and 
flawed" and “the keystone missing”, 
the reader is left with the strong 
impression that the excavation has not 
so much discovered this dainage as 
created it. For the fact is that other 
“archaeologists”, using more sensitive 
techniques, continue to unearth excit- 
ing and valuable finds at this site. 

David Bell 

David Bell is lecturer in philosophy at 
the University of Sheffield. 

Einstein 
at close 
quarters 

Relativity and Its Roots 
by Danesh Hoffmann 
Scientific American Books: 
Freeman,£15.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 07167 1478 7 and 15104 


There have been many books ex- 
pounding the theories of special and 
general relativity. Although in some 


pounding the theories of special and 


v-emre-jn rc oi me icmpie pediment, showing a male version of a 
Gorgon s head (an example of the conflation of Roman and Celtic 
styles). From Barry Cunliffe’s Roman Bath Dbcovered, published by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul at £14.95. y 


igins of 


the new 
science 

Tha Mathematicians* Apprenticeship! 
science, universities and society 
In England, 1560-1640 ■ 
by Mordechat Feingold • 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0521 251338 

'The science of Elizabeth’s reign was 
the work of merchants and craftsmen, 
;not the dons; tarried on in Lohdon ■ 
not in Oxford apd Cambridge; in the 
vernacular, not in Latin.” TTiat was a 
characteristically vigorous restatement 
; and ampbacatfoa of the conventional 
by Christopher Hillin his Intelfec- 

fvr/ii flMAfHA <L _ n it m r» « 


°f the universities to the' development 
or the 'new.. Science". between the 
mid-sixteenth and micj -seventeenth 
centuries. •• ■ . 

. , Fociislhg oh the mathematical sriefi- 
ces,- usually taken to constitute, the 
.core of -the pew. Science, Feingold 


graduates did not die out In the late 
sixteenth century, aS usually assumed. 
It continued to be taught ably to 
students who never lost touch with 
newer currents of scientific thought. 
Those wishing to explore the newer 
ideas or seeking greater scientific in- 
struction could readily turn to men of 
higher scientific accomplishments at 
. the universities. 

Although London exercised a 
magnetic attraction on men of science, 
because it concentrated wealth and 
patronage, that did not mean that 
scientific pursuits were held in con-, 
tempt or discouraged at the universi- 
ties. While not wishing to underestl- 
mate the importance of London for 
Elizabethan science, Feingold rein-, 
forces the . doubts recent historical 
work has raised about the role and 
significance <?f Gresham College. Us- 
ing a neglected range of manuscript 
and printed material, he traces intel- 
lectual networks which establish the 
existence of a scientific community 
that embraced men of Science both in 
London and at Oxford- and Cam- 
bridge. 


ways this is just one more of them, it 
differs in two respects. Bancsh Hoff- 
mann collaborated with Einstein ami 
Infold in the great project which 
derived the equations of motion in the 
theory of general relativity from Ein- 
stein's field equations. So who better 
to expound the theory? Second, as 
anyone acquainted with Hoffmann can 
testify, ho has never thought ill of 
anyone, so his judgment of people who 
contributed to his story is uniformly 
flattering, AUhough there is some 
disadvantage in terms of objoclivity, It 
does make for very pleasant reading. 

Hoffmann begins the stray by con- 
sidering those people whose work led 
up to Galileo and Newton, concentrat- 
ing particularly on Copernicus. The 
important part of this great sweep of 
history for him is the fundamental idea 
that the Earth might not be the centre 
of the universe. His description of 
Galileo is typical. On the one hand, he 
is extremely informative — telling us in 
two sentences that he was bom in Pisa 

ISM. on tbc very day on which 
Michelangelo died and in the year of 
Shakespeare’s birth, that he was 


Keplers senior by seven years but 
outlived him by more than a decade. 
However, although those two sent- 
ences place Galileo most precisely, it is 
fair to say that the subsequent remarks 
give a pretty flattering Impression of a 
man who had no less of human failings 
than most. 

Onw the Earth is dethroned from its 
central position, the way is open for 
the foundation of classical mechanics. 
Hoffmann therefore goes straight on to 





, v 1640 periqd' with only Gresham Cbl- 

■ ; lege mXondon to. re lie vet he aldomv 

■ rtate of academic science, and the 
' blossoming of English science ednse- 

H vp°n the . intrusion” of, Puritan 

: mpdihtees id aace of djeefed Royalist 
‘ It * iu 8#wt8 that the 

■ unfrersj- , 


Feingold has fruitfully applied to his 
chosen topic insights derived . from 
other recent historical and philo- 
wpWral work on the sciences. He 
directs the attention of historians of 
early-modern English science to a new - 
range, of materials and his treatment 
opens up novel areas for research. On 
tne whole, his case is persuasive^ 
newssaiy to revise the 
received view of file relation of English 
universities to the new science In the ' 
early modem,: area. ;• •: :.-iV . " 5;-. 


P. ty. Rattans! 

& professor. 
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histpty ; 

dverst^f 


consider Newon , alt noudi here again 
he is generous to a fault and Jn his 
historical details somewhat cavalier. 
Mther curiously, he foils us about the 
visit of Hailey to Cambridge in 1684 in 
connexion with “a scientific argument 
that had taken place in a London Inn" 
- thus losing the opportunity to men- 
tion that one of the protagonists in the 
argument was Wren. 

• Although die discussion of Newto- 
nian mechanics in non-tcchnical terms 
in Vqry satisfactory, in so far as it deals 
wth the parts of Newton’s Principle 
thareverybody knows about (that Is, 
standard mechanics), there is almost 
i ^ speculative later 

Mentioned, however, 
ia *!* fact 

foatNewton. having Written ihe book 
tq show the absolute character of space 
and feme ("For it was to this end that I 

«*>!« i° 


relative charactw^lIhoSnlS 
had mentioned the 
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Hoffman s next chapter thH. 1 
with what he calls the "optical^* 

Here, however, Hoffra J ffi, 
another opportunity, as there K 
mention of Euler, who propo^ 
differentiate between panK 
wave theories of light by means oS 
experiment involving a moving^ 
ver. Nevertheless, the chapter is kSL 
cularly good on Maxwell; infe! C 
he who originally had the ideaof £ 
was later to become the MkhdsM. 
Morley experiment, designed todtto. 
mine the relative velocity of the Eanh 
M “ e 1 ,hcr "' and (the less-kncwn 
fact) Michelson came todo thisexwri- 
ment by reading a reprint of MaX 
letter to Todd in Nature. 

The core of Ihe book, however ii 
the next chapter, which expounds 
Einstein’s theory of special refativiiy 
as with other popular expositions, ui 
terms of the Michelson-Moiiey emfj. 
ment, and of experiments with do* 
and signals in motion. What is difo 
rent and valuable about Hoffmsna'i 
exposition, however, is the extern a 
which the author consideis the k 
vclopment of Einstein's ideas at digf- 
renl parts of the theory, a conddm 
tion which he is well able to judge 
because of his close working r£ 
tionship with Einstein in the later wm 
at the Institute for Advanced Study in 


Princeton. A particularly useful plea 
of work at the end Of this chapter 
shows in a very elementary way the 
Pcnrosc-Terrclf results about distor- 
tions in the shape of moving objecti. 

A final chapter then deals with tlx 
theory of general relativity in terms of 
the principle of equivalence. Although 
this chapter Is good on the develop 
men! of Einstein’s ideas between IMS 
and 1915, it might have been prefer- 
able to mention briefly Hilbert's name 
in connexion with the field equations, 
but otherwise the exposition is ray 
clenr and reliable. 

The only way in which this spendid 
book might have been improved would 
be the expansion of the rather brief 
historical remarks - some of which uc 
inuccurntc. For example, in the chap- 
ter on the general theory, Hoffmann 
states that when Eddington came upoo 
ihe details of Einstein's theory during 
the Grent Wnr, he was so captivated by 
its beauty (lint he began making phni 
for eclipse expeditions to lest it 
Although there is no doubt that 
Eddington was captivated by the beau- 
ty of the theory, in fact he saw M 
reason for Hie eclipse expedition. As 
lie said, he knew the theory mustbe 
right because of the beauty. 
rcnson why he headed the eclipse 
expedition was because the scientific 
establishment wanted him to be lo- 


cMuuiiMimciii wameu mm m « ■- 

volvcd in the safer occupation of 
planning it rather than fighting on im 
western Front. 


■Twon.ni i iuiiii 

Similarly, in the discussion of New- 
ton, Hoffmann states that once t« 
Principia was completed Newton m* 
exhausted and ill, the implicauw 
being that he could do nothing 
1696 when he was appointed Warden 
of the Mint and went to live in Low™: 
Although there is a certain amount m 
truth in this statement, it telescopes* 
whole piece of Newton’s life 
extremely and implies that during os: 
of his most active periods he tw 
producing nothing. 

Incidentally, Hoffmann w P re jr, 
surprise, as other authors have, q® 

■ Barrow gave up the chair of matneiM- 
tics in Cambridge so that Newt°" 
could be appointed in his pl»»» 
remarkable gesture on Barrows pew- 
it is worth remarking, however. 
Barrow did this not to go mil l into i u®. 
wilderness but to accept the Gresfl*® 
Chair of Geometry in London. 
only Cambridge people findddijWP 
to understand^ wny one would wm 
leave a quiet corner of the fens for 

^Tbe^book bears traces of 
American style, and one pught^r nf 
fore from this that a good dea . 
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pleasant to note, however. “JJJ, 
author’s characteristic style still w 

J -Tha o/fuanta « of W 


ever, is seen in a number, of 
boxes, where a slirtitly more 
expansion of details of the tbeotf , 
given.- . 1 ^ 

G. W, KUmistcr 
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BOOKS 


Green 


physics 


Biophysical Plant Physiology 
sod Ecology 
by ParkS. Nobel 

Freeman, £30.95 
ISBN 07167 14477 


It is often said that the ultimate 
objective of the science of biology is to 
account for all the properties, charac- 
teristics and activities of living organ- 
isms in terms of the laws of physics and 
chemistry. Although there are those 
who do not subscribe to this view. Park 
Nobel would certainly not be num- 


bered among that mystical minority. 
The acoroach taken in this concen- 


The approach taken in this concen- 
trated (ext is that of the physicist who 
can see no reason to consider the 
boundary between the animate and the 
inanimate world as any form of barrier 
to incisive quantitative analysis. 

Uncompromisingly quantitative in 
approach, Dr Nobel deals intensively 


with those aspects of plant physiology 
which are amenable to such analysis, 
but leaves other topics strictly alone. 
The flavour of the book therefore is 
dry, with the excitement being derived 
from the intellectual achievement of 
the author, rather than from the 
remarkable diversity of behaviour and 
adaptation exhibited by the green 


Speedier 

trunk 


dialling 


Optica) Waveguide Theory 
by Allan W. Snyder and John D. Love 
Chapman & Hall, £29.95 and £15.95 
ISBN 0 412 099500 and 242 50 8 


The network of modem high-capacity 
trunk telecommunications is being re- 
placed steadily by cables containing 
fine glass fibres, cacli fibre about a 
tenth of a millimetre in diameter and 
capable of carrying thousands of simul- 
taneous telephone conversations or a 


few high-quality television channels. 
The signals are carried by light (or 
infra-red ■ radiation) transmitted 
through tens of kilometres of fibre 
without need for amplification, and 


the loss of light in the fibres is 
comparable to that experienced by a 


plant. There is little here of the sense 
of wonder that onc often sees in 
biology textbooks - after all. the plant 
is only a rather complex physico- 
chemical system, of which certain 
aspects arc already exploitable by the 
physicist. 

At a deeper level, the book can be 
immensely rewarding to those who arc 
prepared to put in the necessary work. 
The style is generally crisp and clear, 
although the preponderance of 
phrases such as “As our next step, let 
us consider ...” renders the treatment 
rather irritating at times. It must be 
said, however, that the author has an 
outstanding ability to take the mathe- 
matically semi-literate through what 
are, in fact, complex and difficult 
issues. This is achieved by the use of 
appropriate numerical examples in the 
text, in which the vital steps are not 
missed out - as unfortunately they 


E ast been grateful for the help that I 
ave derived from the hunk’s prede- 
cessor Introduction In Riuphvsicut 
Plant Physinlo^y. 

Although it is not obvious, at first 
sight, how this new book differs, 
except that it seems significantly lar- 
ger, closer examination reveals the 
amount of painstaking effort the au- 
thor has put in. His book is as up io 
dale as a textbook in such a rapidly 


advancing field can be, although inis is 
rather difficult to judge as primary 
references arc rarely provided. In- 


deed, this is my major criticism: much 
of the book's great potential as a 
teaching aid is lost because of inade- 
quate guidance to the literature, even 


quate guidance to the literature, even 
though lists of further reading, which 
will be of great value to the student. 


often are in books written by physicists 
for biologists - and is reinforced by 
collections of problems at the end of 
each chapter to be worked out by the 
assiduous student. Also of consider- 
able use to the mathematical tyro are 
the several appendices which provide 
help in calculus and irreversible ther- 
modynamics, as well as lists of sym- 
bols, units and various constants. 

As the book is largely concerned 
with the direct effects ot the immediate 
environment on plant physiological 
processes, it concentrates on what 


are included. My other disappoint- 
ment is that the author has not yet 
attempted to apply his biophysical 
approach to a vast area of plant 
physiology not covered in this book - 
namely, plant development. It maybe, 
however, that Dr Nobel feels that Ihe 
physicochemical map of plant physiol- 


ogy is as yet insufficiently extensive to 
allow imprudent wandering in the 


minefield of plant development. 

This is not the type of book onc 
might expect to find on every plant 
physiologist’s shelf, and at its price it is 
unlikely to find favour with students. 


unlikely to find favour with students. 
However, those who do take the 


might be described as “inputs, outputs 
and exchanges'’. Individual chapters 


and exchanges”. Individual chapters 
cover cells and diffusion, water, so- 
lutes, light, photochemistry of photo- 
synthesis, bioenergetics, temperature- 
energy budgets, leaves and fluxes, and 
plants and fluxes. As one who has been 
charged with teaching some of these 
topics to undergraduates, I have in the 


trouble to work their way through it - 
or even just through those parts of 
particular personal Interest - will be 
substantially enriched by the effort. 


Harry Smith 


Ham Smith is professor of botany at 
tha University of Leicester. 



beam of light passing through the dear 
atmosphere. Tiny semiconductor las- 
ers, less than a millimetre wide and 
long, provide the light sources. 

The cylindrical glass fibres within 
the protective cables consist of two 
regona, core and cladding, made of 
aiuenng glass composition, and the 
essential feature needed to allow very 
low-loss light transmission (apart from 
ulfra-high purity of the glass) is that the 
retractive index of the core glass is 
higher than that of the cladding, 
usually by less than 1 per cent. Thus in 
very simple terms a ray of light 
“reeled along the fibre within the core 
region m an approximately axial direo- 
P° n wll encounter the core-dadding 
boundary at a glandng angle, and will 
totally reflected back Into the core 
■ -tS :? ue along the fibre, 

tii 1 " e d ® v ?foprnent Of this simple ray 
or light transmission in optical 
®u«b occupies the first part of Optical 
Wavef>utde Theory. If tne core of the 
tka.u of 8 much 8 reater diameter 


Entry end of an electrolytic tin plate line. Electrolytic tin plate Is 
produced by the continuous electrode position of tin directly on to steel 
strip moving at high speed through a processing line. From B. T. K. 

_ r . « . m,* I. «_ nru„ » A /I.... 
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Barry and C. J. Thwaites’s Tin and Us Alloys and Compounds , 
published by Ellis Horwood (Wiley) at £25.00. 


design of the cross-sectional refractive 
index profile of large-core fibres to 
allow digital transmission along such 
fibres atl40 megabits per second over 


several kilometres. This is only the first 
of a new generation of glass fibres that 

. __ * A U., Ontivli Tslamm in 


has been used by British Telecom in 
their trunk optical links. 

The second part of the book is 
devoted to the description of optical 
waveguides in terms' of wave modes, 

. • if* OIQVfl flnftlvSlQ 


using an electromagnetic wave analysis 
to describe the Behaviour of tight 


mathematical background to optical 
guiding effects. The theory is pre- 
sented with logic and clarity, each 


50 that the core occupies ahalf 
r more of the total fibre cross-section, 
nnnIS thet *y can bc applied to a large 
j° f , transmission problems 
2*iatedwith optical guides. Snyder 
n,5i^ e ba . v . e been in the forefront of 


tbe anaiy- 
for over a 


within a fibre. Such an approach is 
necessary for dealing with optical 
fibres with small cores, only a few 
wavelengths in diameter; and as with 
metal-walled microwave guides, the 
light is found to travel in discrete 
modes. Below a certain core diameter 
only one mode, with a particular 
energy transmission velocity * will be 


JVIIIWU ‘“CJ— — — • — J r - — 

topic being accorded a separate chap- 
ter (there are 37), with copious use of 
paragraph, headings. However, as 
there Is no indication of the relative 
importance of the various theoretical 
results, in a postgraduate course for 
optoelectronic engineers, other 
sources would be needed to point out 


Humbler 


particles 


The Discovery of Subatomic Particles 
by Steven Weinberg 
Scientific American Library: 
Frceman,£l0.95 
ISBN 07 167 14884 


Nobel laureate Steven Weinberg re- 
counts for a general readership the 
story, not of the new particles with 
whose recent discovery his name is 
intimately linked, but of the humbler 
electron, proton and neutron. 

The book derives from a Harvard 
lecture course for nan-scientists. For 
each experimental observation, Wcin- 
be rg provides in a scries of flashbacks a 
guide to the principles of classical 
physics which underlie the interpreta- 
tion. Thus, after explaining J. J. 
Thomson's measurement of the deflec- 
tion of cathode rays passing between 


electrically charged plates, Weinberg 
takes the reader through a brief history 


takes the reader through a brief history 
of electric forces from Coulomb to 


Faraday, enabling him to calculate the 
deflection from first principles. This is 
a remarkably painless anu successful 


riples. This is 


way to teach the basic ideas of physics. 

Such a project needs a theme. Here 
it is ready made, in the shape of 


Cambridge's Cavendish Laboratory, 
the scene of so much of the ex- 
perimental work to elucidate the struc- 
ture of the atom. There is Thomson, 
the clumsy experimenter, extrapolat- 
ing daringly to the existence of the 


electron; the gifted H. G. J. Moseley, 
dying tragically in Gallipoli; F. w. 


Ashton, whose mass spectrograph 
might have inspired Heath Robinson; 
above all, Ernest Rutherford, leader 
and inspirer of perhaps the most 
productive group of physicists ever 


assembled in one place, not excepting 
Los Alamos in 1943. The frontispiece 


Recursive 

functions 


Computability 
by George J. TourlakJq 
Rest on: Prentice- Hall, £28.45 
ISBN 08359 0876 3 


search for completeness has gone too 
far. 

Guided optical communications is a 
rapidly-developing subject, and the 
authors have wisely refrained from 
making much reference to applications 
of optical waveguides. This has re- 
sulted in a book which should stand for 
a long time as a reference source of the 


tuents is remarkable as an episode 
where theoretical beliefs, notably the 
positivist views of Ernst Mach, were 
eonstantly challenged by ex- 
perimentalists who interpreted phe- 
nomena in terms of realistic mechanis- 
tic models, despite the latter’s unsound 
status. Their hunches mostly came off. 
The mnss-to-chargc ratio of cathode 


shows the Cavendish staff and students 
ten years earlier. There are seven 
Nobel prizewinners; an eighth, John 
Cockroft, is missing from the photo- 
graph. The theorist Paul Dirac, that 
year's laureate, was not a member of 
the Cavendish, being professor of 
mathematics. . 

Weinberg, too, isa theorist. And the 
dlacovery of the atom and its consti- 


Sorae people used to believe that given 
enough time, money and ingenuity onc 
couldbuild a computer to do anything. 


could build a computer to do anything. 
Ye I the earliest mathematical results 
concerning what computers could do 
showed precisely the opposite - that 
there were tasks which computers 
could not perform - and they proved 
this with complete mathematical 
rigour. 

Computability theory Is the theory 
of what computers can and cannot do. 


means that among the things you might 
reasonably expect computers to oe 
able to do there are many which they 
cannot. As an illustration , consider the 
theory of vMidle numbers (0, 1,2,3, 4, 
and so on) with the familiar operations 
of addition and multiplication. As this 
is a very "simple” branch of mathema- 
tics. you might expect to be able to 
design a machine which could decide 
whether any given statement of this 
theory was true or false. But in fact 
even this is known to be impossible. 

The mathematical study of com- 


the relevance of the theory to the 
various problems of optical guiding 
systems. , 


^ tbe first ten chapters of 
XELJSS £ ov ! dc * comprehensive 


transmitted along the fibre with very 
low loss - a “single-mode fibre with 


thh_,=T_l 7 pwviuc a comprehensive 
' taabuent of large-core 
natnL UB ??. I?y theory. The wave, 
. conJri hjjht must eventually be 
g fifrq , »hw the core-cladding 
00^9; “ examined i 


thedfefoiled' 


low loss - a “single-mode tiorewin 
consequently much-increased band- 
width or information-carrying rapac- 
ity. Smgle-ra<)de fibres are now being 
inttaliedin long-distance hifh-capadty 
links. However, although waveguide 
mode solutions are presented for many 


rays seemed io be constant (though 
Thomson’s evidence looks remarkably 


Thomson’s evidence looks remarkably 
fragile); so the existence of electrons 
was postulated to explain this. Scatter- 
ing experiments showed the nucleus to 
be tiny, so the physicists would have to 


It may seem surprising, but it is 
possible to prove by mathematical 


accept that this was so, pulling aside 
the worry about what holds the sur- 


thc worry about what holds the sur- 
rounding electrons in stable orbits. 
The absence of a satisfactory under- 
lying theory, however, did not deter 
tne men and women of the Cavendish 
from developing good working models 
of how the laws of physics might 
govern the events observed. 

Weinberg describes clearly and con- 
vincingly just how this was done. He 
discusses the technical problems, the 
personalities of the scientists, and their 
mistakes (not many). Above all he 
makes clear the hierarchical structure 
of physics. These men, like Newton, 
stood on the shoulders of giants, and 
Weinberg lovingly recreates their 
family tree, with its engaging eccen- 
trics, its quiet geniuses, and even its 
black sheep. 

There is much of interest here for alt 
readers. I did not know Dalton’s 
measurements - from which he sur- 
mised the atomic nature of the ele- 
ments - were so poor. Nor had I 
realized that Thomson’s calorimetric 
measurement of the electron’s mass- 
to- charge ratio was much more accu- 
rate than the deflection method of the 
textbooks. 


The book, with its splendid photo- 


graphs, is not as ascpucally edited as 
the articles in Scientific American , so 
the text is authentic Weinberg - very 
much reminiscent of his earlier bril- 
liant exposition The First Three Mi- 


nutes: a modem view of the origin of the 
universe (revised edition, Fontana, 


universe (revised e 
1983). 


John Edgington 


John Edgington is reader in ex- 
perimental physics at Queen Maty 
College. London. 


Different teachers have different 
ideas about the best route into the 
subject of computability. After some 
set-theoretic preliminaries therefore, 
Tourtakis introduces all those charac- 
terizations of the computable func- 
tions that have any currency at all, 
including recursive functions, Turing 
machines, Markov algorithms, un- 
bounded register machines and Post 
systems. The teacher may thus follow 
his own preferred route into the sub- 
ject and may omit much of the early 
material, proceeding quickly to chap- 
ters seven, eight ana nine which lead 
among other things to various proofs 
of Godel's incompleteness theorem 
and related results for elementary 
number theory. 

For the expert, the remainder Intro- 
duces relativized computability via 
Kleenc schemata which leads on to 
higher forms of recursion theory. 


Tourlakis presents proofs of the ordin- 
al comparison and selection theorems; 
he also proves the Friedberg-Muchnik 
theorem and introduces the arith- 
metical hierarchy. His last two chap- 
ters include some basic results on • 
complex! (y theory and Cobham’s num- 
ber-theoretic characterization . of 
"feasibly computable functions". 

In general, tbe presentation is very 
dense, Tourlakis making few attempts 
to “talk around" the subject or to 
motivate definitions or proofs, claim- 
ing that “the only prerequisite ex- 
pected from the reader is a mix of 
patience and ‘mathematical maturity'. 
The less one has of the latter the more 
one needs of the former”. This is a 
considerable understatement: just as 
there are limitations on computers so 
there are on human beings'. General 
readers or computer users with limited 
background in iqathematics would 
need infinite amqunt of patience to : 
work tnelr way through the book.! 
Although the author reports that he* • 
(caches about half the book in a 1 
one-semester course, graduate mathe- 
maticians here would do well to com- 
plete it in a year. They would, howev- 
er, find it well worth the effort. 


P. : J. R. Lay bourn 


A. A. Markov, Alan Turing fend E. L. 
Post, has given rise to a rich and 
complex mathematical theory.and it is 
this thcoiy that Tourlakis expounds in . 
his welhwritten and well-presented 
introduction. However, it is an intro- 
duction only in the sense that it starts 
from scratch and assumes no specific 
background! in programming or com- 
putability theory; it Is certainly not for 


P. /. R. Laybourd is reader in the • 
department of electronics and electrical 
engineering fV University of 
GlaSgoW.-' , t 


the genera] leader. Indeed, although 
third-year or graduate 1 mathematics 1 
students:- ana.their teachers - will . 
want it on their shelves as a reliable 
and concise giiide, eyen thfcy will find, . 
thalj if is ’der&ety packed. V ■ 


Alec Fisher 


A}ec Fisher. 1$ lecturer in philosophy at , 
the University of EaSt.firtgliq. . 
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Events 


The Ovmetu Development Institute b 
holding a discussion muting on Thurs- 
day April 26 on (he subject “Devriop- 
ment with or without structural adlusl- 
mcnt?" Tl« speaker will be Maurice 
Bart, director of the World Bank 
European Office. For further details, 
telephone Patricia Scotland on 01-580 


The fourth International conference on 
dielectric materials, measurements and 
applications, organized by the fnstltu- 
I Ion of Electrical Engineers, will be held 
at the University nf Lancaster on 
September 10 to 13 1984. 

The 54th ANZAAS Congress wDI be 
held In Canberra at the Australian 
National University from May 14 In IB. 
More (ban 900 speakers will consider 
lopka like robotics, bioethics, nutrition 
nod athletic performance, Agent 
Orange, crime, women, crime, Ihc law, 
” and Ihe social effects of exotic disease 
Invasion (AIDS}. For further Intorma- 
Bon, ronlacl Dnlric St re Hon, 

ANZAAS, 70 Glenmore Road, Pad- 
dington NSW202I Australia. 


“Freedom and the English Revolution” 
Is ike title of a conference to be held at 
King Alfred's College, Winchester, an 
Saturday Juno 9. The speakers are 
Christopher Hill, Roger Howell, Tho- 

mat rnnia nrirl IV D rl.AMi n l i. r «b_ 


er details available from Dr R. C. 
Richardson, King Alfred's College, 
Winchester S022 4NR. 


Glasgow College of Technology's Local 
Enterprise Development Unit Is arrang- 
ing a conference on ‘Local Authorities 
snd Industrial Promotion’ during 
which experiences at Sheffield, Ike 
«v ; Wesl Midlands and Scotland will be 
' compared. This will take place on 
Friday May IB. Further details from 
Rob McKean on 041-312 7690 *318, 


The UK Council for Overseas Students 
Affairs holds Its annuel conference at 
Bradford and Ifkley College on July 1 1 , 
12 and 13. This year's theme Is 'Over- 
seas Students - Who Learns What?* 
Full details from Alison Bsrly on 01-229 
*268/9. 

Queen Mary College computer centre 
holds Its open day on Monday April 30. 
"-.There will be exhibitions and demon- 
si ration i to show the wide 


available as well as Innovations In 
computer systems, authoring program- 
mes and video-disc technology. Details 
from Computer Centre Liaison on 
01-980 4811 x5211. 

Honorary 

degrees 

SUSSEX 

L1J)| Sis Adam Thompson, chairman 
mid chief executive of the Caledonian 
Aviation Group. 

DLUti Lord Bullock, Mailer of Si 
Catherine's College, Oxford. 

DSci Professor John L. Harper, FRS, 
former head of the school of plant 
Jwlogy. University College of North 
AWalos, Bangor; 

^Professor Sir William R. Hawthorne. 
FRS, farmer Master of Churchill Col- 
lege. Cambridge; 

Dr Ma Lin. FRS A, vice chancellor of 
the Chinese University of Hongkong: 
Professor George A. Miller, James S. 
McDonnell Distinguished Professor of 
psychology at Princeton University. 
MSct John le P. Webb, fanner uni- 
versity tutor In experimental physics. 





win, Head. of pivl- 


In House, - Preston 


Chairs 


The University of Aberdeen has 
announced the appointment of Dr 
Russel Schiller, FKlCS, head of re- 
search, Hilller Parker, May & Row- 
den, chartered surveyors, London, as 
honorary professor in the department 


department of cardiovascular studies 
In the University of Leeds, has been 
appointed to the regius chair of phy- 
Efrilogy in the University of Aberdeen, 
following the resignation of Professor 
Derek Gaston. 

The Untvenity of London has 
announced appointments to seven 
chairs: Professor Igor Aleksander or 
Ihe deportment of electrical engineer- 
ing, and electronics al Brunei Untversi- 
lyThas been appointed to the Kobler 
chair of Ihe management of informa- 
tion technology at Imperial College; 
ur Thomas Beth, currently scientific 
assistant In the department of compu- 
ter science, Frlcdrich-Alexandcr Uni- 
versllyt Erlangen, West Germany, has 
been appointed to the cbalrof compu- 

Appointments 

Durham 

Ujjrturaftlpsi Caroline fcf. Haslewood 
(Chinese); Dr Michael Scott (small 
business. studies). 

Lfvtfpcol 

Leetarmhlpt P. H. Melior (electrical 
engineering and til eclronics); Dr J. E. 
Mottcrshoad (mechanical cnefueer- 

U$ICT' A,W ™ n ^ eco ‘W)- 
LMlureslupa; Mr P. W. Snvlle (bulld- 

Wobb (cc inputs- 
; Jfan); Mr John Foxiest (computation) 
Dr R. C. Newman (common and 


ler science al Royal Holloway College; 
John Noel Buxton, currently professor 
of computer science nt Ihe University 
of Warwick, has been appointed to the 
chair of Information technology al 
King's College; Anthony D. Dayan, 
project coordinator and advisor In 
toxicology al the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, Beckcnbnm, Kent, has 
been appointed to the chair In toxicolo- 
gy M Si Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Medical School; Dr Roderick Martin, . 
lecturer in sociology at Ihe University 
of Oxford, has been appointed to the 
chair of indnstrial sociology at Imperial 
College, Dr Malvin R! Salklnd, direc- 
tor of the academic department of 
general practice at St Bartholomew's 
Hospital Medical College, has. been 
appointed to see the chair of general 
practice and primary care: Dr Frank 
Smith, professor of applied mathema- 
tics at Imperial College, hai been 
appointed to the Goldsmld chair of 
mathematics al Unlvenlly College, 
London. ■ ■ " 

The Unlvenlly of Oxford has 
announced appointments to three uni- 
versity chain. Professor Fern MBIar, 
profeuor bf ancient history, University 
College, London, has been appointed 
to the Camden professorship of ancient 

protecdon); Dr Brett Wilson (electric- 
al engineering and eledronks)i Mr 
D. J. Brdder (electrical engineering 
md rieettonics); Mr R. A. CpttreO 
w entering and elect ra- 
nk*); Mr K. D. Barber (total tech- 
nology). 

Mr Charles McCracken, formerly In- 
dustrial relations officer in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, has bun 

1w Ctarf of Governors of the City of 
Ixwdon Polytechnic has elected Ihe Rt. 
Hon. the Bari of Limerick, KBE; to be 
cjinfrnten.' Rear-Admiral J. A. 
Bell is the new vfce-chajrntim. 


‘Ills as If we 
have been set a 
, simple test of 
maturity; we 
either pass it or 
perish . . 
Richard Eyre’s 
film Or SAa/J 
We Die? based 
on an ‘Oratorio 
for 

Disarmament' 
by Ian McEwan 
to music by 
Michael 
Berkeley, Is to 
be shown on 
Channel 4 on 
Good Friday, 
April 20 at 8 
pm. 

Eyre's film Is 
not simply a 
record of a 
concert but a 
technically 
ambitious 
synthesis of 
words, music 
and Images, 
drawn from 
both existing 
footage and 
specially shot 
sequences. 
Pictured above, 
Nathalie Blcflt 
and her 
daughter Kate 
In an image that 
perfectly 
summarizes the 
film’s Intent, 


hlrlory. Dr Donald Schullz has been 
appointed to a chair In mechanical 
cnffMBring; Dr Schullz was formerly 
Donald Pollock roador In engineering 
science and u fellow of Si Catherine! 
College, 

A professor of history and sodai 
science at ihe California Institute of 
Technology, J. Morgan Kousser, has 
wen oletted to die Percy Vyvlan 
Harmsworih professorship in Americn 
history. 

Dr D. J. Woollens, reader in electro- 


Scfcnu Policy Research Unit, at the 
Unlvenlly of Sussex has bun 
appointed to ihe R. M. Phillips chair of 
science and technology policy studies, 
Al the same time. Dr Aaron Sfoman, 
reader In philosophy and artificial 
intelligence, has been promoted to a 
professorship. 

Dr Norman Burrow, currently a mem- 
ber of the department of electrical and 


sga, lc "« i "“ rfa * *' pre “™ 
Promotions 

GLASGOW 

Titular professorships: Dr L. D. Bar- 
roii (chemiilry); Dr D. N. Brooks 
(psychological medldne): Dr J. G 


raaiy). 

Readerships; Dr J. D. Sleigh (baetcr- 
uHSf' t RoJr ?' Inllrmaiy); Dr T. W. 
i rf^! 11 ! 01 ^ medldne and pathoj- 


Grants 


DURHAM UNIVERSITYi Dr R. A. 
Abraham, £32,406 from SERC (elec- 
tronic processes In semi-conductor 
hclcrostruciurcs); Dr P. Allntt and 
Professor F. J. Coffldd. £7,760 from 
Lcvcrhulmc Trusl (family structure 
and youth unemployment in un arvu of 
persistent decline); Dr K. E Turvvr 
and Dr K. J. Orford. £67,832 from 
SERC (UHE gnmmu ray astronomy); 
Dr C. J. Jones, £15,31.1 from Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Trust (study of 
secretory mechanisms in sweat glands 
or CF patients). 

LONDON, ST GEORGE’S HOSPIT- 
AL MEDICAL SCHOOL! Professor 
C. A. Pasternak, £93,023 from Fried- 
rich Micschcr Inslitut (cell surface 
research); Professor G. V. P. Cham- 
berlain and Sister Flint, £41,262 from 
South West Thames Regional Health 
Authority (’Know Your Midwife* 
scheme); Professor E. S. Paykel, 
£40,500 from Pfizer Central Research 
(anti-depressant); Dr N. McIntosh, 
£24,278 from Wellcome Trust (neuro- 
endocrine control of wnter balance in 
hcalrhy and sick newborn); Professor 
J. Hermon-Tuylur, £21,891 rrom Well- 
come Trusi (fellowship funding); Pro- 
fessor E. S. Paykel, £21 ,836 from Men- 
tal Healih Foundation (social and 
biological factors in puerperal psych- • 
osis). 

LANCASTER UNIVERSITY: Profes- 
sor K. V. Pcasnell, Dr C. W. R. 
Ward, Dr S. J. Taylor and Professor 
L. C. L. Skcrralt, 03,400 from ESRC 
(current cost Becoming and UK secur- 
ity prices); Professor C. D. Pigotl, 
£34,783 from Nature Conservancy 
Council (national vegetatiun classifica- 
tion); Dr J. B. Whittaker and Profes- 
sor T. A. Mansfield, £43.137 from 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil (gaseous pollutants und plants and 
herbivores); Professor M. A. Aitkin 
and Mr J. P. Hindc, £36,310 from 


ESRC (comparative dale analysis); 
Professor W. D. Shepherd and Mr D. 
Hutchinson, £10,020 from SEKC 


(duality of distributed operating sys- 
tem structures); also £27,300 from 
SERC far work on direct comparison 
of ring and cthcmcl-typc systems; also 
£19,300 from SERC (locnl network 
chip designs); Mr A. C. II. Oliver, 
£11,113 from DoE (excavation at 
Papastle); Mr R. L. Akchurst, £20.000 
from EEC (occupational health ser- 
vices); Dr J. K. HflrgrcHves, $24,999 
from US Air Farce (E1SCAT electron 


density studies); Dr R. M. Harrison 
and Dr H. M. Kelly. £86.416 from 
DoE (trnnsuranic radionuclides in 
estuarine development); Dr R. Smith, 
£34,562 from Wellcome Trust (legal 
modicine in Britain since 1830); Dr 
H. M. Pollock, $56,565 from US Gov- 
ernment (flno-scalc mechanical prop- 
erties of sliding solids). 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY: Dr L. J. 
Mountain, £12,943 from SERC (turn- 
ing flows from traffic counts); Dr M. J. 
Mocklc, £6,000 from Bccchams Phar- 
maceuticals (clinical efficacy of Timen- 
tin compared with Piperacillin for 
infections of neutropenic patients); 
Professor P. M. Slcll. £14,101 from 
MRC (transcutaneous blood gas analy- 
sis); Dr R. J. Abrahams, £1.380 from 
ICI pharmaceuticals division 
(stereochemical and cun figurational 
analysis); Mr A. J. Wright, 139,628 
from SERC (hydrographic informal ton 
syatom); Pro f «ror J. K. Davies and 
Mr P. J, Davcy. £11,748 from Cheshire 
Cog Council (survey of Vole Royal 

Yi Dr D. 
Procurement 
...atlon of ax- 


Councll (decision analytic aids to 
arainina); Dr D. F. Binns, £30. 
from SERC (development of c 


medium); Professor M. J. Hampshire, 
Dr L. J. Rabbitt and Dr J. A. Slani- 
forth, £99,302 from SERC (teaching 
mmpany scheme with Ward And 


Goldstone pic); Professor M. J. 
Hampshire, Dr E. Ball and Dr J. 

Parkes, £165.136 rrom SERC(teaching 
company scheme with group of com- 
panies): Dr P.J. Grundy, $60,000 
from Verbatim Corporation (charac- 


zr ** —wag 

Rccherchcs cl d'Erai 


UHSstassessmemolbiS 1 

! 

: 

(bronchucnnstrictor eifetuT? ^ 
™«^nved cicosanoids); DrffoJ 
£4.693 from Chest, Heart led S* 
Association (asthmatic psdeu, £ 
luw-UD study); Dr H R fJi 

r nPht ll™ 1 MR f ,32 '°® S5 

GDP-binding protein In brown 
Ihsuc mitochondria)', fraSL ' 
L M . A. Whilehoui, £13»S fo™ 
CRC (monoclonal antibodies re™ 

Sachrnjda. £59,550 from SERC (ua 
theories and clemenlary partideS. 
ales); Professor A. P. LocUtci 
£1,669 from Poole Harbour 
sionere toyslcr populatlomin ipecifcj 
areas of Poole Harbour); Dr R.* ' 
Farrar, £2.000 from SERC (dnr!» ) 
mcnr of model weld materiiii ^ 
different inclusion contents); Dr J l 
Hammond, £11,850 from SERC (a- 
hnneemont of reverberant speech uau 
instantaneous envelopes and phtar) 


signals); Mr S. Karran, £30.MO Inn 
ICI Ltd (cefiotetam In surgical kou). 
otto £6,670 from Merck Sharp ioi 
Dohmc Ltd (colo-recial propnjha 
study); Professor K. J. Gregory, Iffi 
from Nuffield Foundation frKerdtt 
nci adjustment and flood irequwr}; 
Dr D. Cartwright, £1,976 Irom m 
(repair patches on cracks hi thinsiM 
structure); Mr T. Vu«, OffU iron 
Wind Energy Group (noise p nfr 
lion); Professor J. M. A. Whitelas, 
£14,725 From Cancer Research Cm 
pnign (desniosoines in human pro 
nlnsuis); Mr M. Thew, £46,964 Inn 
SERC (de-olling hydrocyriwak Di 
T. J. Wilkins, £41,000 from Wewi 
Mcdlcul School Trust/Eli Lilly (anti- 
bodies). 

WARWICK UNIVERSITY! Dr D. U 
Hirst, £3 fa from SERC(rekulalkiocf 
potential energy surfaces for mofenAt 
Ions); Dr P. Moore and DrN.W. 
A (cock. £21,650 from SERC fee- 
tirdinmlnn chemistry of new pohaa- 
macrncycllc ligands); Professor A. il 
Ilcnnessy, £72,000 from LeverholK 
Trust (visiting fellowdiipsinCarihbdi 
studies); Dr A. G. Cohn, £J4, 450 fra 
SERC (very expressive many wfol 
inference systems): Dr P. Srommn. 
£2,500 from ESRC (economics of » 
eiul change); Professor S. K. BW- 
ladinryya, £168,227 from AuiomW 
Intcrnutlonal (intelligent robotic w 
vision systems); Professor V, fcr- 
ghuhn, DM60.4(KVII5,I95 hwiSJ 
tung Volkswagcnwcrk (WctlOenuo 
industry and politics, |945-I972);fr >1 
lessor K. M. I jndley, £55,783 fit)® 
Engineering Industry Training 
(manpower planning); Dr D-t. 
Evans, 12,889 from SERC (»Wl « 
Professor M. V. Pimsner);iko,D^" 
from SERC (operator algebras w 
applications) Professor D. B. A. ty 
stein. Dr D. F. Holt, Dr D- A- Ru| 
and Dr R. S. Mackay. iW. 000 ^ 
SERC (computing and madwMbnfi 
Professor P N. Bulcher £700 In* 

from SERC (visit of profesor ft 

wavelength optical fibrM);DrO.W* 
lands, LW35D from SERC (W“ 


systems and structural motphmoam, 
Mr O. Kiss and Dr R.Thomu.H^ 

from GEC (man-machine 

Dr I. E. Morlcy. £3,500 from 
(use of social science lo 
cess of design In UK industry). Dr- 
Screen . £20,000 from Rank*roi 
Ltd (Warwick University 
cnce Project); Dr D- OaMe. 
Proctor and Mr P. Ratdiffe, SBJr 
from ESRC (unemplovmeiu 
fades to work: local and nto®” 


tudes to work: 
contexts). 


— ,2r « educa- 

tion) Dr R. D. H.Munay (chemistry): 
Dr G. Webb (chemttuy); Dr J, n! 
Chapman (natural philosophy): Dr 

Senior lectureship!: Mr G. F. Barlow 


” — '*■ \Bouii ana con- 

tfaulng education); Dr M. J. Cowling 
(mechanical engineering; Dr 
Q. N. C. Kenny (anaesihe^Tn. Rnval 


a. N. C. Kenny JanaeslheriB, Royal 
Jafirmaiy); Dr f. R. Kurel (blochemls- 



Open Tuesday April 24 

University 10. Injorinaitoo fr0gr*n«na ter 

Viewing Wednesday April 25 

. y,-.. . 
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[mSt4.tero k infi^ 

R. I. Freshney (onwloff). D J. J « 
Dymond (chemistry); Dr A- - j 

(mathematics); Mr A. McOreg«l 
da! and economic research)- 
Dr Christine Bdt, reader In 
history at the Unlvemty of wn>. 
been promoted to professw- 

UMIST .. (agr 

Readership: Dr Brian Moores I-*’ 
agemcnl sciences). 


MB* Images and Informatlwt- Mklirisffl 

meter (ST29I; p«g 3)- _ e_do(Sue 
7 JO* Organic Chcmhtnr. The Swe« “O® ■ ■ 
Cm (S346; prog 6). 

IAS' BWogy. Brain and ; 

tnr(SDi86:prog'5). 

174# Wwkand Omlook-U. 

17.10 1 Uiuoage Development, Bet**" 7°“ • 
(P«32; prog 4). 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Thellmes Higher Education 

Suppiement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EClM 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm xl col (a> £106.20 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 Tines - @ £6.90 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number - £2.00 week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

Faculty of Ma and Sodai Studies 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


UGC “NEW BLOOD” LECTURESHIP 

(Ref; 23784) 

Applications are Invited from candidates, under 35 years of age, fora 
USC 'New Blood" Lectureship in the Held ol twentieth century Urban 
History, with special reference to Scotland. 

The successful candidate will be expected to undertake research and 
to teach within this area, and to assist elsewhere in the teaching 
programme. Preference will be given to candidates who are able to 
assist In teaching in one or more of the following areas: British Social 
and Economic History since 1870; Scottish 8ocial and Economic 
History sincal 870; Scottish Sodai and Economic History since 1 830; 
international Economic and Social History Including Europe, the 
Commonwealth and the United Slates. 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

(Ref; 25/84) 

Applications are invited for a Temporary Lectureship (tenable tor two 
years) In the rietd of ihe History of Technology since the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The successful candidate will be expected to rotate his/her expertise 
broadly to social and economic change, and to teach more wldBly 
within the Department's undergraduate programme. Preference will 
be given to candidates who are able to assist in teaching In onB or 
more of the following areas: Scottish Social and Economlo History; 
International Economlo and Social History Including Europe, the 
Commonwealth and Uib United 8tates; Labour History. 

Further particulars and application forms (please quote relevant 
reference number) are available from Staff Office, University of 
Strathclyde, McCance Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 
1XQ. 

Closing Date for Applications: 14 Hay 1984. 


University of 
Leicester 

Departmental Research 
ScholarflhlpH 
Ancient History, 
Mathematics, etc 

a numbBp'of*"" are lnvltBd for 

POSTGRADUATE 

DEPARTMENT 

RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

« Ihe University of 
IBB?. * rrom '■* October, 

t*n“Ma tor up 
-joirtS: ■vnllabla in the 

(a?.; or Close Ice 

Sl^'ft^'aiisas 


fatal? or Art. DBpartm8nt or 

entry an 
m “ '"nance award of 
•r review) plus 
a Whore ■etiol- 
ate r ror studies 

gariaArs sr 

m"ht wni W i?5 k % which pay- 
er P es*H ^,1 motto at the rata 


MDdw revto w curr «!? t| v 

P«r weU q in 


Jfaer, 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department or Education 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Appllcatlona ore invited for 
a “Nnw Blood" poot In the 
field of apeclal educational 
neBda. The auccaasful appli- 
cant will he primarily con- 
cerned with the M.Ed, in 
Special Education but will alao 
ba expected to contribute to 
other relevant couraea In the 
area of apeclal needa. 

Applicant, (who should 
normally ba under the ega of 
3S)' ahould Identify research 
intereata which they would 
wlah to puroue. Appointment 
tenable rrom October let, 

annua tlon. 

Application rorma (return- 
able by May 4th) and further 

E lcutors from tha Rojjla- 
, The University 
iter MIS 
88/B4/THES. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of German 

LECTURER 

are Invite ^ f ar 
Ixed 

e year. Praferonea 
to candidates 
greats In 

•rn Gormanjlteraturo indud 
inn the elohtaenth century. 

Salary' on' tha academic aajle 

£14 ■ «v\ewT 

acoa'rdlna to age, quanfto®* 
tlOns ana experience. 

A noli cat] an forme and fur- 

SIS, 


Cran field Institute of 
Technology 

LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Applications ere Invited for 
thla eppolntmant In Ihe Cran- 
fleld School of Management, a 
major postgraduate school of 
the Cran field Institute of 
Technology. Reeponalbllltlea 
will Include teaching on the 
School' h MBA end post- 
oxporlencs pronremmeB. con- 
ducting research end develop- 
ing the subject area. 

Applicants should be 
degree holders, preferably 
with a postgraduate degree In 
a business-related discipline 
Teaching experience, although 
not essentia], la desirable, as 
is employment Involving the 
development of Information 
system a 

This position provides a 
major opportunity for i suit- 
able applicant ta join an 
expanding team dedicated to 
providing practical Informa- 
tion By sterna education for 


Salary will be In a range ris- 
ing to £14,123 p.a. (under 
review), Aasletanco may be 
given with relocation 
expenses. 

For furthar details, plnean 
contact the Personnel Depart- 
ment, CranMeld Institute of 
Teclinolor- ” — ' 


MMUdii 


University of Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE THEORY OF 
SMALL 

SEMICONDUCTOR 

STRUCTURES 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
tha above post in the Depart 
ment of Physics, funded undei 
the UaC’s information tech 
nology Initiative, tenable from 
1st October. 1984. The sua 
easeful candidate will bb 
expected lo engage In research 
on tlia theory of the electronic) 
Behaviour of small semicon- 
ductor structures end compu- 
ter modelling of enroll 
semiconductor devices. Work 
currently In progress Includes 
quantised electron transport 
In sub-micro silicon and gal- 
lium arsenide devices. 
MOBFET Inversion layers and 
quantum walla. Interaction 
With research groups In Indus- 
try is encouraged. Applica- 
tions are welcome from 
people working In eny rale- 

p.a. , according to aga and 
experience. Further pertlcu- 
I era and application forma 
from the Registrar, University 
of Warwick, Coventry CV4 


Coventry CV4 

S AL quoting Ref No! IT/I/ 
4/L. Closing data for receipt 
^ applications la 1 Bill Mj^ 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Biblical 
Studies 

LECTURER 

App licet Ions are Invited far 
thla post created under tha 
U.G.C. "New Blood" scheme. 
The person appointed will be 
required to teach and under- 
take research In the erea o T t ;h e 
so-called Interteatamental 
Literature, l.e. non-canonical 
Jewish literature dating from 
about the and of the Old Test- 
ament period , to_ ^the^ second 


ament period to the second 

Jewish revolt In 133 A.D. 

Applicants should be under 

S B years of aga. Parsons hold- 
\ a e permanent University 
appointment in the U.K., or 
whatever kind, are not eligi- 
ble to apply. 

«WW‘K8rSS4fii , fc 

quallflaaUons and experience. 
Superannuation- 

Application .forms (return- 
ablo by Mey 4th) and KrUier 

WaraTty . WS- 


mmpm 

,\-l ;l." " ‘Vff l*.‘W A.fihjr} (l; r . ■ . 1 ' 1 , 


University of London 
King's College 
Queen Elizabeth College 
ChdBea College 

'NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
QUANTUM GRAVITY 
AND UNIFIED 
GAUGE THEORIES 

Applications are invited for 
the above Lectureship, to be 
funded under the terms of the 
UGC'b 'new blood' provision. 
Candidates must be under the 
age of 35 at the date of 
— ipolntment end should not 
■.■ready have had employment 
In a permanent academic post 
In a UK university. The pres- 
ent post would be tBimble ( 
King's College v from 1 Octo- 
ber 1984 tar rrom a date to be 
agreed i . The eucceoaful appli- 
cant will be expected ta join 
the research group Of Pro 
feasor J_G Taylor and Dr P C 
West. The current research 
Intereata are: supersymmetry 
and supergravity in various 
dimensions; quantum gravity; 
unified gauge theories; 
applications to high energy 
physics. 

Salary on the scale £1,190 
to £14.125 per annum plus 
£1.1 B6 per Annum London 
Allowance. USB payable. 

Application rorma and fur- 
ther particulars are - available 
from the Assistant Registrar. 
King's College London, 
Strand, London. WC3R Bl 4 
(tel 01-836 5454 ext 2689). 
Applications should be sub 


names of two referees ea soon 
as possibla, and not later than 
17 May 1B84. HI 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Faculty or Saalal Sciences 

“NEW BLOOD” 
LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

AND COMPUTING 

Appllcatlona are invited 
Trom candidates With 
quo II fl rations In Socle! 
Anthropology and Comput- 
ing. The aucceasful candidates 
will ba expected to prepare 
computer appllcatlona for 
undergraduate teaching and 
research training In social 
Anthropology. 

Salary accordlnn to 
qualifications and experience 
will be on the scale £7,190— 
£1 4.12B per annum, but It to 
not expected that the Initial 
appointment will be made 
above tha seventh point on the 
acale. 

Furthar partlaulara end 
-lloatfon Terms _ may be 


Completed application fo. __ 
(three coplaa) should be 
returned not later than Slat 
May. 1 9 B4 -Please queue ref- 
erence number AlB/B4/TH^Bj 


University of 
York 

•NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP IN 
REGIONAL HISTORY 

Appllcatlona ere invited 
■ from historians to worl 
Yorkshire area In any 
since e.1400. AlthOUO-. 
will be melnlv e research 
appointment fn the flret 
instance, it, will lead Pro- 
gressively over five years to 
fall participation In depart- 
mental teaching. Candidates 
should formally Ba under tha 

annum, with USS. 1 

ea pr applications ' 
mens - canal; 
cule vita- 

turarsi 

tror'a _pbi 



CQLI£GEOF 

LortooN 


LECTURER IN 
MODERN 
EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES 


AppUcadont are Invited far the above vacancy commencing dudes In 
SspumbBr 1884. Tha appointment will ba made at Lecturer II Laval, 
Burnham Further Education Scale, salary ranga: E3, 865-El 1,668. 

The Buccanful candidate will ba fluent In two European language*, 
preferably French and Spanish, and bn familiar with modem linguTttte 
theory, oapaclally as applicable to the teaching of modern languages. 

Candidates should preferably offer n PhD. together with experience ol 
teaching at dBgrea level. Duties will Indude tha Initiation of modern 
languages programme, teaching 16 hours per week, and academic 
advising of International students. A |ob description and furthar detaftt 
ol the College and ha course offerings will bn earn to aH applicants. 

Applicants ere requested 10 send full curriculum vflea end the names 
of two referees to; 

Dr. Hobart E. Kuahn 
Academic Dean, 

Richmond College. 

Queen's Road, 

Richmond, 

Surrey TWIOfliiP. 

Tho deadflna for appHcatfonab Tlth May, 1964. 114836) 


THE UNIVHR8ITY OF BUBS EX 

APPOINTMENT* IN ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 
In Tha Cognitive Studies Programme In The School Of 
Social Sciences 

AppUcaUons are invited tor fas fallowing poata: 

1. Lectureship In Ailfflclal InMlloanca. Fnhnanea 1 «• ba fllwn to.affiCcants 
special ting In cximputsr vision, though other fief da of Al wC ba considered. The . 
appohVnert wtfl be on the lecturer scale £7.190 to £14,125 p.a- riarting on 1st .. / 
urtefcer 1884. 

2. Temporary Lectureship In ArtUldel IaIoMmikc. There li no rwMctton faihe . 
Paid ol Inieraet wteihi AL The appointment wli be on fan tscfcnr scale £7,100 fo : 
£14,125 ps. starting on lal October 1984 tornneyeor, ppwWy renewal* far a ■ 
fiirlhar year. 





University of 
Birmingham 


Department of English 

Englfali Lsngunne Roaearch 
Ha-ad v art lament 

LEXICOGRAPHERS/ 

TRAINEE 

LEXICOGRAPHERS 

The University Wishes to 
make at least one further 
appointment for a post In lex- 
icography. 10 loin a team 
ennaiiBd in a. major oroitet 
directed hy Profeaeor JM Sin- 
clair. .The appointment fa- for 
the period up to December 
19as7. Appllcente ahould hiiva 
egsroe. ■ together with 
experience In modern 

E2 ^glllh language research. 
Xlconrsphy. TEFL, or main- 
ala writing. Those who have 1 
ready mbinlilsd on applica- 
tion m response ■- 

adverUsemant 
re-apply. 

tho ■ c “ u ” 


University of 
Exeter 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Appllcetlona are invited for 
.. "New Blood* post In Social 
and Economic Psychology 
Applicants ahould be under at 
■■ears of age and ahould not 
..old a permanent U.K, 
university position. 

They ahotild .have proven 


•• -?!• 


l . •. .i 1 -;' 


research Bb 
Social and 




oay, which includes Applied 

” — ■' " — *•*’ Industrial 

_ . . Orosntea- 


M „ v , partldulert era 

•,i' [ , i-v <t ih 


• Applications Cols copies) 
naanlmL three referee* by 13 . 
June IBB 4 to AaBlstnnt najjla- 
tror (Arts). University of Olr- . 

f£F. 

' bi h cl^tlrtsS^ ISortlculera 

f.liM'- i • I tail ■« U - 


• Whom furthh 
. , be obtained. 

‘ • ' ;i 


Psychoic.. .... 

tional Psyoholooy as wall oe 
ha main streams of Social 
any ana Economic 
sycholony 

. 8atery will ba within the 
Lecturer scare E7 . )9»— 
£14.133 par annum «under 
review) with placement 
appropriate to ege and 
experience. 

Further particulars avail 
able from the Personnel 
Office. University of Exeter. 
Exeter EX4 4Qj, to whom 
ipti canons (eight coptefa) alv 
o the names of three rale 

5 e sent by 1st, 
qtinn reference 
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Universities continued 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 


“New Blood” and Information Technology 

LECTURESHIPS 


Applications are Invited lor the following appointments under the UQCs 

hMMAl nbwP Anri Inlerraxllnn l_rifl_iL 


New Blood" and Inlorraallon Technology Initiatives. The poslB are 
iwailebfe (ram 1 October 1SB4 and tor Hie "New Blood” posts candidates 


available (ram 1 October 1984 and tor 
should normally be aged 35 or under. 


“NEW BLOOD” LECTURESHIPS 

BIOCHEMISTRY (REF.NB!) - In (he Reid ol enzyme biotechnology. 
Successful candidate should have Interests In the development of new 
enzyme-based Industrial processes or Industrially-relevant areas of 
enzyme chemistry. The peat will Involve contributing to the teaching of both 
undergraduate and M.Sc students. 

ri!S?? a,0 i- 0 2 V <REFN02 > " Planl Biochemistry and 
Biophysics. Candidates should have Interests to application of biophysical 
techniques to study of photosynthesis. Experience In either photosynthesis 


research, membrane biochemistry, or to the application of magnetic 
resonance techniques (EPR or NMh) to other biological systems would be 


resonance techniques (EPR or NMh) to other biological systems would be 
squally acceptable. 

SXSyK 1 !S.IfJ^ AT ? 0l * 0 ? V < REF NB3 J - Candidates should be In the 
iwltori of Irtttot/ng and carrying out B research programme In the field of 
transport and chemical processing of viral proteins wfthin cells. 

J Hu ? um *»(Dcliomfcal genetics with special 
to the application of recombinant DMA technology to gene 
mapping and the Investigation of human diversity. 

GEOLOGY (HEF.NB5)- In lha Held of Paiynokjgy and Palynofacles. 

in!?I2FY ( nEF -NB6) - Candidates should have special research 

toteresta In 17th century Dutch Ait History. 

• [JJJJJJf' ^piSJ|^ andlda,B8 ahDu,d hav * P artlcutar Internals In Italian 

ni C i^ NOI !llP^12^i F c NBa ^ “ Jolnl a PP° ln lment in the 
SSSPSjSil!?* and ™ t!cal Econom y- Research to be focused on 
SS^ Mpet ¥ 1 ^ BV ' wiraflm «nlal and workplace regulation, 
consumer protection and products liability. Interest exists In both 

EJJ 1 B,tan m tor 7? ° r f ®8 u,aUon - accountability of agencies 
araJmptaoianMlDn and enforcement ihrough legal and economic 

ySSSSSS? * 8URVEY,N0 < r EF.NB 9) - OptlcaJ Sensing. 
nuuSu^Sif rSmo i e ■ Bn * ll i Particularly In relation to 
methods and In real-time Ihree dimensional 
technology and science. Succeasluf candidate should be 

Sa?auSflJ l Sh^iiS ,8r auita !! ,y graduate with expertise In 
areas such as mathematics, computing, physics, surveying 

PHYSICS * ASTRONOMY (REF.MBIO) - In the Held' of Ultravfolel 
SvcoomM candidate would not only be expected to have an 
Mr^dr£ Bd 4 V tetmncmy, but also to be conversant with the 

acquisition and analysla of data In Infra-red, Optical and X-ray Astronomy. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


ELECTRONICS (REF. IT/1 1) - To contribute to CAD of VSLI deslan 

5S£ ,h> IC D **'9 n Ca ntre recently ast up In the 

feffEKw ra8earch fl fanl - experience In this 

HtSSS ,n any related flB,di C0Upted to 8 


mSSfJSSFSV . ( F 6R mia l " ^ of image Processing. 
&KC8Mful candidate will lake part In a research programme concerned 
with the development of cellular local Image processors ataornhms for 
and the application of these techniques to a range of image 
analyste problems, severd of which are In medicine and biology. 4inafl8 

Salary for eft posts will be on Uib Lecturer Scale £7,190 - £14 125 Hr 
annum (under review) plus £1 ,1 B6 per annum London Allowance! ^ 

add rasaes of two 


referee* ahoukt be sent to: Assistant Secretary (Personnel), University 

SS&UTM? 


•«Bi JJJS? 1 * u>ntton WC1E BBT. Closing date for 

qUOte B PP ro P ,la,a retarerws 
-- (14817) 


University of 
Cambridge 


Computer Lnbaj-otory 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

APPOINTMENT 


University of 
Durham 


Department of Engl near I ns 
Applications ero Invited for 


_ ASBISt 
RtSMTCf 
£9.873 t 
Aaslstan 


Stan* 4s& 


“NEW BLOOD’* 
LECTURESHIP IN 
BIOENGINEERING 


MMnram 


r.i.r. 'Sr ™ <•*« , i iuj 

leble from let . October 


yi»P*« Ti re ™ l St October , 
• Tho person appointed 

ssvrr’ ! , B " , s 


, AppI [ cat Iona bra Invited 
ca ndldataa with research 
■SSKSF* - Ir*^. a broad area 
functional and 
. ““c'araMvo languiBai, ■ typo 

>2!S£3?." t W ,fl - vartricatipn, 
•pacification. LCp. and the- 



undergraduate degree roune 


Tor ' example 
mentation. 


«2!v,!Wi i. • ■ : 

■\m ■ 
* • . . . . 


■yaum t 
Ural or ly 


Sain 
scale t 
annum 


n with Superannuation. 


welcome. 


further Informal loir may ba 
a tuned from the Secrotary or 


'.'It ’(»;•! .... Appointments Bcfthm I 

. I A'l ■ - laboratory, Corn 

• Exchajiao Street, Cambridge 

.'Vi 1 ' S§* SQG, to whom applies- 


particulars may ba obtained. 


ivr •; • i 

•I 


University of 
Edinburgh 


Ir&lVj. 


'Naw Blood 1 ' Tost 


j ' ' • . i ManchesU 

! $. 1 i./j hii.."' :•!•: oipprbiiint or it 

SPEfclAL'LteG'i 


lecturer! in 

POLITICS 


nt of Drama, 

iJegTurer 


bi--:.. • inperformance 

studies . 


Applications are Invited (or 
« J^etw-Mhlb in the Deport- 
ment- or PofltLca rrdm cendl- 
In tore il* lit 




»« md to cslgfis ; 


to B81B9B; 


vt. 190 -■ ei4,i as.Tri’ 

rantiv under reyfewi.. 
f_ 4 rth_ar particulars 


iotoraj. . 

'•* !' I 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 


“NEW BLOOD” 


LECTURESHIPS 


Applications are Invited (or the following Lectureships available from 1 
October 1984 In the following Departments and fields: 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(PLANT CELL PHYSIOLOGY) 

This post Is Intended to complement an existing strong team of 
plant physiologists and biochemist. Applicants should have or 
expect Shortly to obtain a relevant Ph.D. (REF. L038) This post has 
been previously advertised. 


ENGINEERING 
(ENGINEERING DESIGN) 


The essential need la for a highly numerate and Imaginative mind, 
but design experience In mechanical or structural engineering and 
computing skills would be welcome. The research is Intellectually 
vary challenging: It Is concerned with reconciling the demands of 
manufacture and of function, particularly structural function and 
toad diffusion A generic afudy Is proposed, resulting In design aids 
(Including CAD), fn addition, the person appointed would contribute 
to the Department's undergraduate and postgraduate teaching. - 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


TTib Lectureship fa [ n the Held of tropospheric chemistry arid It la 
Intended that the successful candidate should develop 
rneasurementtechnlques tor trace atmospheric species applicable 
el remote background" locations. Some teaching of environmental 

r.rlflm Ofm ID a BA anHnlnnlAfl 1- ill. 


chemistry Is also anticipated. Proven research ability In atmospheric 
chemistry Is essential, and a knowledge of meteorology would bB 


chemistry Is essential, and a knowledge of metewofogy would ba 
advantageous.- (REF. L044) 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The above post is Intended to contribute to the Intellectual and 
practice development ol Decision Support Systems. Applicants 
should have an Interest In the general principles of DSS, or in forms 
of mathematics which may be useful for DSS, or to tha acceptance 
of DSS by decision makers. - (REF. L042) 


5. PHYSICS (PARTICLE PHYSICS) 


The person appointed will be expected to contribute to a nourishing 

D/OOrammo nf fivnartmantal aUmaaia.. a 


prmramme of experimental elemeniary particle physics on Ihe 
ALEPH experiment at LEP or a future exoeriment at HERA, and 


ALEPH experiment at LEP or a future experiment at HERA, and in 
due course, contribute In a broad way to tha teaching in the 

DanflrimAnt r^nriMolaa ekm .M K>h« _ nu a _ 


Department. Candidates should have gained a Ph.D'or equivalent 
in the subject and further excellence would ba valuable. - (REF 


jntoe^subject and further experience would ba valuable, - (REF. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND COMPUTING 

Thla post will be a Joint appointment In the Departments ot 
Psychology and Computing. Applicants would normally be expected 
to possess a qualification In Psychology and to have Interests in ihe 
« 8peC . ta ° f [MS. The appointee win be expected lo 
take pan In Joint projects between the two departments, to help 
design, develop and teach courses at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels In bolh departments. - (REF. L046) 


K b ? “ttert 38 or underand must not currently hold 




SB** p0,nt on lhB Loiterer scale 
■rn.Mi.1 41 - Furth ^ P art f® ul "ra may be obtained (quoting the 


appltoatlone (six ooplee) 

naming ttiree referees, should be sent. The oloelng dates for posts 

SAW TStSS !"* po *’ no - 1 

- (14823) 


University of 
London 

King’s College London 
Queen Elizabeth College 
Chelsea College 

'NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICS 


University of 
York 


DBP 3r rt iSSSJJ,S r ^5a?S n,ca 


Applications are Invited Tor 
IF*. . appointment from let 


under the 'new 
y°S d ucheme In the research 
Held or Inverse source prob- 
lems In physics' . The success- 
ful candidate will contribute 
to research , already strongly 
represented in the image 


represented In Ifia Image 

S r 8 UB ■■*> b y Pro- 

nrBSi ?; F' Bu rp«- °n mversa 
£C^L^Hiii n "catferlnB by elec- 
tromagnetic and metier 


"catferinB by elec- 
tromeonatlc and m attar 
S*vu, a.D.. rough surfaces 
Mattering, solution to the 


Kmianiiv, auuuon 10 ULP 
p h Bse_proble m , eupef-resolu- 
llon. Tho three Colleges ere In 
It® R£P CB f* «>f merging, and 
D*PBrun«nt Is 
B. located an the Strand 


the Physics 
bains locale 
site or King' 


ps'b College. 


.. Candidates should be less 
r**™ bf age on let 
tM4 and must not 


‘NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

* Invited tor 

ySgJsr 1 F& r e Mh,n js 

«Mince n ta r,l ^'c W pub1fc BC «actor" 

wo^w^'thVD^ISJnt^ 

felled: 

dsar^T 

fUrnncB* 'and* 3 a KSJSto’SS 

tHer»Sn erl i“ k, nP •'■■■arSt and 

* n ft 18 Problems of 
ruJifiS.? 1 1 offlclency and/or 

»h« on ™S!., manB, l erl,Bnt racing 


I^b '' pub I ic '^^r "pr b vi oul! 
' WBrtonce fn these areas is 


»5TOft I **p.R--ass 

Uondon .allowance of £],]Bfi 




Secretary. 
College. Ca: 


particulars end 
forme from the 
Queen .Elisabeth 


™uS , "l7°SoiSi 4 , L i , $5“ r ' B r :; 

annum, with USS. Der 


in Hill Rosdj 
■JTsIs 01-934 


teCES: 


Cone 1 * fiSli*". S£ "POl'ratlons 

..gsa BWBSECsStS 

K?._?. 0 o f " t rer's Debar im ho? 


K itilng three rej 

/ont by 18 th 

uie Raafitrar's 


arsity College 
London! 


Dom P ^r ICatlon * ltlv ^ ted for the 


■^SSkW'Si 
>l e V§zlT° nr T, 




: ASSISTANT 
1; REGISTRAR) 


■lalon from areduates or 
■■one educeted to graduate 
ndu-d. Previous i.admln- 
* _ ^ * per lenco In higher 


Spp tflBrid ge, feun burah Iffd ' 
1 rflYr* ^ . y . ^ypo?! •P2(«aM™e 

i.WqiS^SSd?- . t n**n i 8th 


' ■■■ BducittS^ie^SSeY: 





: : Hiiftaf 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP I.r^ 

— - ^*^1 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 


Department of Electronic 
& Electrical Engineering 


Tta Department ol Electronic & Electrical Engineering la 

tonowkw recent appointments to two Industrially funded MFSlP b 
Invited far the five poets given below:- * D Chalra ' “*1 




jmtHnaiiQUHi resQBicn community, (nn exporlonco 
Induatrinl product dovetopmenis. 01 COfn,,l#fB *Uy 

Ho/sho will be Bxpected lo research Into (ho rednomnm , 
mchllDcturst lachnlquas for fnformetlon ayetema aMdev^S. ^ S|"*«ill 4 
tor aupporllng these techniques. (REF 263) «ve«p compubr ti»; ^ 


tor supporting these techniques. (REF 263) ^ “"Mw toed tun 

Information systems. In particular telucamnmiunlcallonsatS 
a Lecturer In Microwave and Radio Frequrmcv Bv.r»_ ' , “‘I 
Candldaies should hiwo special experietiM^n thla 
nhlate and co-ordinate mlcrowavo act Milos within the Dewtnm?J5 if 581- b 
to reaeareh to msoc/aUon with oBerteSZ 
State Devices Research Groups. (REF 2SS) '"wcommunieationia 


research Into one oi the eateblishad group.^to^SfiSfi’ffi 


For oi! ot toe poets, candidates should have a good Honours | 


e^ecL All appolnteaswlll be expected lo leach and tutor albcft Uni* 
Postgraduate levels and play an active part to Ihe davelop>nent ot 


Poatgraduate levels and play an adlve part to Ihe developinent ot S3** w 
Satary will be In Ihe range E 1 3,8 16-C 16.926 per annum (or Ihe Reader and n 
£14,125 per annum tor lha Lecturers, according to age quaJlftoaliar«i^*^£d?^ 
Superannuation under US8 condWona. B ^ q ^ JMttUa[a «iai|wfanoa 


Further partiailara are available from lha Aoadamlo Registrar fLFfli iirJv-k. ^ 
Surrey, GutWtord, Surrey GU2 BXH, or MephonTSeUk^ 
App lications fro m men and women Jn the term of acurriculum vKSJtem® 

Please note that the University Is ofoeed 19th Aprlkttth April Enchiriw. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY 


Applications are Invited tor lha above 
lectureship In the 8ctiooi at Biological 
Sciences for a throe-year period 
commencing an 1st October, 1984. 
Candldaies should have a Ph D. and 
research experience in soma a spool of 
recombinant DNA technology. The 
successful applicant would be expected 
lo contribute to tha teaching ot a second 
year course In Molecular Biology and 
make specialist contributions lo third year 
courses to Motscular Biology and 
Molecular Genetics. Initial salary will bo 
within tha range E7.1B0 lo EB.076 per 
annum on Ihe scale £7,190 to £14,126 
per annum (under review) plus USS 
banellta. 




Applications (throe copies) which should 
Indude a toll curriculum vitoe, Including 
exact dale at birth, logoi her with the 
names ond addrassos ol ihreo persons lo 
whom reference may bo mode, should bo 
lodged with Bis Establishment Officer, 
Urfvorelty ot East Anglia, Norwich NR4 
7TJ ((otophone 0603 68161 Ext. 2128J 
from whom further particulars may ba 
obtainod, not later than 18th May, 1984. 
No forms of application are Issued. 

(14609) 


University of 
Edinburgh 


Department or Computer 


enertmont or Computer 
Science 


LECTURESHIP IN 
FORMAL SEMANTICS 


Hro invited tor 
1 totor mail o nToc h no! ogy 


"man - 

DSniS d Jointly in the 

Epletemlca and the 
Department or Computer 8rl- 
2 l b,I l ..’i« C “ nd, rf? , ?“ “hould have 
unl1 ,n m *ffi«nailcal 


Isgl® '“opproprteto ~*“to“ “TS 

‘**. th ** atudy of 
potn natural end proarammlnn 
languages. Prerere™o may be 


tenguages. Prererence may be 

Ui a fn , ™. am “ n ® w,,h B xper- 

fi B ® i Ln„P no or more or the tol- 
!SXjJ.« h ' , n, odal end tanse 
i?? c .1 i *VDe theory, con- 
Sjfocovlem, end formal lon- 
■ J 1 "' appointee 


irmt n {»? .^roarammo end to 
contribute to both oraduato 

SwSSBPKAiSSK teDch?nn ,n 


rid"ioV SV*? ■ c ? , ° £ 7, | go - 

Piiriho. P-®' (onoor rovlavv). 


art I cute rs 'may” bo 


won whom appltcations 
'* «*£!«»• Including 011 the 

r p7orooa, should 

MwlSl4. n0t ,at ° r ,hnn 


1X1/3,“® aUQtB Heferohoo No. 


Personal 


MOON) 

AeoWr i.Siv Ce e«tefe 

lo.po am till 10.00 pm, Or cell 
5l/cV^ nBl * y ' * 8 M P un lPloaB|git 


-.-SbrWKjR 


VANCBS 4100 
Vrlttai, terms 
Mlonsl True* 
Streei, Plena-. 





Lectureships 
in the 


Department of 
Accounting & 
Management 
Science 


Aa a result ol expansion of Da 
Deportment's activities, appfca&M « 
tori led for Ihe abovs posts tan 
candidates whose Intends >4 
qualifications are in any ol h 
mainstream areas ol accoutiing rt 
management science, Induing l«* 
Inform allon systems, op«M 

resoercli, operations nwia^nrt 
business economics, and oqjartstfl^ 
behaviour. It is tnlendHl Uni *)>***>* 
appointments will be msds, end d M 
one of too appointments vrfl be mi* on* 
pormonenl basis. Salary wi be h N 
range C7, 190-C14, 126 psr snnuin jvw 
review). 

Applications (6 copies). w«h eu«io*» 
vilae and names and addresses d W 
roterees should be sent W W 
Copland, University of Soulhafl'flWKfl 
6NH, by 18th May. from wfiem 
paitfcufara may be obtaWA F*® 
quote reference number 2033. 
Informal enquiries wffl bs 
Please contact Dr C. 8. Chapnang 
Professor A. M. Bourn, Dspert** 0 
Accounting and Mansgsmsrtw***- 

twn 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
DEPARTMENT DF0EOLMT 
AND MINERALOBY 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER/ , 
DEPABTMEMTAL 
DEMONSTRATOR 
IN STRUCTURAL 
GEOLOGY AND 
TECTONICS 
A tmipmiy 

b C J p. pi.« «1» w>S 

awarded C Bcfonee 
FeWNp by ^ 
Foundation tor one 
October 1984. DspW®« ' ^ 
rpjanffcstions and 
appointment may be rv*X 
Unhrarelty Lecturer or D8fW«^* 
Demonstrator sum £ • "X 
within the range 

together witoNatk^toMrtW, 

Sttoemnnustioa 

be 27 years ol age or . 

Duties *■ Include the PJJ"®®" a 

&s yssgs' 

aae*s2j&- 

lecturereh^aifliAJW*^ ■ 
Appicadons should 
Profoe«f E A. Vtncanl. WP**^ 

ol Geology ^ 


by ISth May, 1984. 


1 . *■ :• r . 

, J ^V* r_ fit*- 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Aberdeen 


Deporimrint or Therapeutics 
and Cllnlcul Pharmacology 
and Department or 
Pharmecaiagy 


‘NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MOLECULAR 
TOXICOLOGY/ 
CLINICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY 


Applications ere Invited tor 
a ‘Now Blood* lectureship, 
tenable jointly In the above 
Departments. but _ based 
within the Medical School. 
Candidates should have sn 
Interest in toxicology end drug 
metabolism, with some 
eiperlance In the molecular 
biological aspects of these 
subjects- The successful can- 


didate will be expected to par- 
ticipate In and extend an 
established research pro- 
gramme on the elucidation of 
machanlama Involved in drug 
action. interaction end 


action. interaction and 
adverse reactions lif disease 


Candidates should be not 
mare than 65 years old. Salary 
will be on the Lecturer 'e scale 
CT.1S0-CI4. 185 par annum 
according to ago. qualifica- 
tions and experience (scale 
under review!. 


Further particulars and 
iplfcatlan forms from The 


application forms from The 
Secretary, The University. 
Aberdeen, _ with whom 
applications (8 copies) should 
ba lodged by 18th Moy, 1984. 

HI 


The University of 
Manchester 


Department of Physiology 


LECTURER IN 
NEUROCHEMISTRY 


Applications are Invited far 
this east, which has been 
established from October 1st. 
1984 under the national 
schema to encourage the 


ppolntment of younger mem- 
bers of the academic stafr ( the 
“new blood " 


Applicants should normally 
be under the age of 55 years 
with a higher degree In a bio- 
medical science or a medical 
guallflcailon registrable In the 


The salary ra 
. 190— £14, 1 85. 


E7. ISO— El 
annuatlon. 


range p,n. Is 
5. Super- 


The department la located 
In e modern medical achool 


together with other biomedl- 
cal deportments and has excel- 
lent research facilities. It has 
leaching commitments In the 
Faculties of Medicine and' 
Science. 


Particulars and application 
forma (returnable by May 
1 4th) from the Registrar. Tho 
university. Manchester M13 


i «\»vorsicy. Msncneecer M Jo 
|PL. Quote ref. B9/84/THES. 
Potential applicants may con- 
tact the Head of the depart 


tact the Head or the depert- 
Jspnt, Professor Maynard 
Ceae CTol: 061-273 8241 Ext. 
75). HI 


University of Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


(Computational approaches 
J2_ _ visual Information 
processing). 


,, Applfcottona ars invited r< 
Lr? Bpsye post, tenable wl 
affect from I October 1984 « 


■■ i uoooBr iuo-4 or 

“.Vjn aa passible thereafter, 
which has been obtained 
Pil ( ? ar the UGC Information 
technology scheme. 


.Way on the scale £7,190 
El a nS£ / V or under) lo 
*15,095 <ot age 43 and over), 

h-H 1 ,* appointment may be 
lnvS,wi 0On !unctlon with a fel- 

snSiir. 

ten^Sr Particular* or the 
atSrt r ? h il p nntl or tho «a*oci- 
I cartes o post may be 
B 1 B m J*ro r «“»or c. B. 

Department of 
Q«RiSi'9ffi'. , .Parks Road, 

jg&i &sr^ igSKsr. 

Ssygi'srtsssi'sssit 

comi^if 0 MS? B “ ncl °nly one 
s?Sv."J?SfA d . be aant so as to 
1EIB4* not * BtBr than 14 Ms^ 


The University of 
Lancaster 




an^35!lK tla . n " Br6 Invited tor. 
n additional permanent 


LECTURESHIP IN 

geography 


albla° Jp he frtlod, IT pos- 
FpdoImLI ? cto ?°r 18^4. The 

"W-SSJSLSiM 

Depertm 
ran aa 

m!b B »P !W teaching Inter- 
that 


oa in tna 

°b B s ph, sa 

Can accommodate 
of mare detailed 
[“id teaching Inter- 




University College 
Dublin 


Department of Political 


Eronomv and 
Tho National Economics or 
Irsland 


(TEMPORARY 

APPOINTMENTS 

1984-85) 


Applications are Invited tor 
»¥«» temporary one-year 
r 1984— 85) academic appoint- 
ments In the Department or 
Political Economy . and tho 
Nations] Economics of 
Ireland. 


The successful candidates 
will be appointed at tha level 
of Assistant Lecturer at a 
paint on the scale In accor- 
dance with qualifications. 


Prior to apollcatlon. details 
of application procedure 

should be obtained from the 
Secretary and Bursar. Univer- 
sity College, Dairield. Dublin 
4. Telephone enquiries; 

693244, ext. 431. 


The closing date for receipt 
or completed applications Is 
Thursday, loth May. 1984. 


Please note that the College 
Of flea* will ba closed far 


Easter Holidays rrom the ove- 
nlnn of Thursday, 12th April, 
until tha morning of Tuesday. 
24 Ih April. 1984. HI 


until tha morning of Tuesday 


Fellowships 


University of 
Liverpool 

SCHOOLTEACHER 

FELLOWSHIPS 


The University has estab- 
lished a limited number of 


Schoolteacher Fellowships to 


provide teachers, during a 
period or secondment, with nn 
opportunity of rnri-nslilng 
themselves hy LC-utact with tha 
University department of the 


University department or the 
subjocu In which they sps- 
olallsa. The Fellowships will 


be awarded In any Faculty end 


tho tenure will be for a period 
or betwenn 6 to 1 0 weeks dur- 


ing any one or the academic 
terms fn the Session 1984—85. 


Tho holders will be provided 
with a grant of £30 per week 
for expenses. 


Applications are Invited 
Tram actlvo graduate members 
or the teaching profession 
with not less than six years 
teaching exparlance whose 
employing authority will 
agree fo Ilia necessary second- 
ment with full salary. 


Applies I Ians,, together with 


should ba received not later 
than 25th May, 1984 by the 
Registrar. Tha University. 
P.O. Box 147, Liverpool L69 
3BX, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 
Quote Ref: RV/386. H2 


Univesity of Oxford 
Keble College 

RSRE JUNIOR 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


The College proposes to 
appoint an engineer or physi- 
cist to a Junior Research Fel- 
lowship In Engineering 
Science lor two years Initially 
with the possibility of exten- 
sion for a further year. 


The successful candidate 
will be expected to Jain the 

SBSSSt nr&nS 

Science where the Royal Blo- 
nats and Radar 
Malvern, 
research 


refrigerators for 
Infra-red , detectors 


from ^he" Warden, Keble Coi- 
ns. Oxford. 0X1 SPO, to 

wh t _ 


made not later than Monday, 
28th May 1984. 


University of 
London 


The School of Pharmacy 


THE SIR HARRY 
JEPHCOTT 
POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

RIDLEY 
FELLOWSHIPS 
ONE IN THE 
FACULTIES OF 
SCIENCE OR 
ENGINEERING 
ONE IN TRANSPORT 
STUDIES (SEA AND 
LAND TRANSPORT) 


UniverHity of Exeter 
Institute of Populntion 
Studios 


RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN DEMOGRAPHY 


Aniilkutliiiia urc invited lor 
a post to hi. llllnd Iron) Sup- 
tembnr I 7th 1984 fur a pnrlnd 
or two years In the first 
inMaiiLO wltli a possible! ux|nn> 
alon for a IiirtliL-r three years, 
making five year a In ull. 


Applications are Invited 
from graduates. Including 
those expecting to graduate In 
I9S4, or the holders or aqulv- 
alcnt qualifications, tor the 
abova Fellowships tenable 
from I October 1981. Value of 
the Awards: £2.430. with 

remission of reea. The auc- 
cnaiful candidates will be 


It Is expected that the per- 
son appointed to the post will 
have a PhD and will lie able to 
de minis irate research und/ur 
research- training experience! 


In dbmonraphy ae this relates 
to davujoplng countries. An 


Interest in research method- 
nlugy as this applies to fertil- 


ity related issues will he an 
advantage. 


expected to roqlater for a 
higher degree. The Awards 


will be lor three years, subject 
to confirmation at tha end of 
tho second year. 


Salary will commence 
within the range £7,190— 
£8,330 per annum. Applica- 
tions should be submitted by 
Monday. 30lh April 1984. 


Further particulars and 
application rorma. which must 
be returned no later than 31 
May 1984, may be obtained 
from the Registrar i Fellow- 
ships), The University. New- 
castle upon Tyne NE1 7RU. 

H2 


For further Onfalls write to: 
The Director. Institute of 
Population Studies, Univer- 
sity of Exeter, Hoopern 
House, lOl Pennsylvania 
Road. Exeter. Devon EX 5 
6DT. H2 


Polytechnics 


cTOblploey), ri» 

Woy^^X’f.wo 
Of fe7.l90 Jj.a. Plus London 

\&MSL3i £% tfvssa s 


Phermacog 

S y, or To* 

a for two 




l at a minimum a alary 
□ n.a. plus London 




• i 1 Detail* rroa ri 

tha Council. -The Schoolpf 

'Spd&M 


DJ^ Leicester Polytechnic 

Professorand 
Headof School of 
Graphic Design 


(POST NO 55) 
Re-advertisement. 


Applications are invited from persons with 
substantial relevant experience for tha above 
post who can lead the School in its teaching, 
fund raising and research activities. 
Candidates from the fields of Information 
Design or Design Marketing will be 
especially welcomed. 

The successful candidate may be granted 
the title of Professor of Ihe Polytechnic. 
Salary: El 5,390 by 4 annual increments to 
£17,091 fora non-professorial appointmant. 
Professorial appointment: £16) 032 by 
4 annuel incremerits to £18,327. 

(under review). 

Previous applicants will be reconsidered. 
Application forms and further particular 
from: Personnel Officer, Leicester 
Polytechnic, P.O. Box 143, Leicester 
LEI 9BH. Tel: (0533) 651551 Ext 2303. 
Closing Date: 8th May 1984. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY: 

Applications are welcome rrom suitably qualified and/or 
experienced people regardless of race, eihnic origin, 
religion, sex. marital status or disability 


Faculty 

Administrator 


£ 12 , 330-El 3,365 pa Inc 

A challenging opportunity to take responsibility lor the 
administration of one of trie country’s largest and most dynamic 
faculties of business studies and management. 

Responsibilities Include the management of a team of 
HAn-tao/thinn staff ih» rinvnlnnmnnt and ImolamantaUcnof 


rieap0r»IUlllllH8iriCIUUOUiOiliniinuDiiioiii«i aiaamvi 

non-teaching staff, the development and Implementation of 
wide range or staffing and financial policies, administration of 

a. . . _ i — _ amiioba AuArMtAAflnit Affmlnletpellnn 


wide range of staffing and financial policies, administration ot 
financial resources, and course examination administration. 
Demonstrable creative and analytics! skills and experience in 
staff management are epecled, preferably together with . . 
graduate status, e post-experience qualification, and a proven ■■ 
record of achievement In a relevant field of work. 

Write quoting Ref: BIOICforfurthBrdetaitaand an application 

3rd y ' MiririlPSPv Polytechnic 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL & 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 


•oftiaiitB should pawn a good honour# degree to aleelrieal andw Bteotrerto 
engineering or a related died pi he, and preferably a hlflher degree, togeflwr with 


“ r • 1 Bporoprasw H*IU**1~ w. — -r . 

cToblolagy), . Pbarmacon 


UnVj^tii IndueVy 'The ipedellin) coukl be in due of the Maxing ifBa»:-«8gll«l 

Salorv setae (currewiy under 1 review): E12^2fi - £13672 (bar) i El MU <f*hWtad 

of renwel expefasd may be payabto. ■ _:r 

R.itKar nsrSouhn! end BQpficetion farm qblelnpble fnxn. Bie Parsonnel Offloer, 

to ***, DD1 THQ< 9 «hom eorrptoted 


Coventry Lanchester ! 
Polytechnic 

Lecturers 11/Senior Lecturers 


£7,21 5-C1 1 ,568/Cl 0,6B3-£1 3,443 
Applications are invited lor the following permanent 
Lectureships, available from 1 st September 1 964 (unless 
otherwise slated). 

Candidates should have appropriate degree (or 

toieresis In one or more of the areas outlinecfbelow. For 
an Informal discussion candidates are invited loconlacl 
the appropriate Head of Department. 

Faculty of Engineering 


iparimBnt ol Electrical & Electronic Engineering 
-N.W. Bellamy 


amy 

Two posts including t temporary post available until3lst 
August 1985-Computer Software, Opto-electronlcsor 
Communication Systems. 

Department ol Combined Engl nearing -Dr S. J. 
Harvey 

One post available until 31 st August 1 985- Experimental 
Methods. 


Department of Production Engineering- Or K. J. Stout 
One post - Robotics, Flexible Manufacturing Systems, 
CADorCAE. 


Faculty of Applied Science 

Department of Computer Science -Dr J. J. Loader 


of computer science. Computer Architecture 
Department of Mathematlca- Dr D. J. Q. James 
One post -Application of mathematics to Industrial 
problems, especially applications of Control Theory. 
Department of Statistics & Operational Research - 
Mr Q. R. Bra Ith waits 

One post - Applied Statistics or Operational Research. 
Expertise In statistical computing would ba advantageous. 

Faculty of Business 

Department of Business & Management Studies - 

MrD.J. Spurrell 

Two posts -Personnel Management/lndustrlal Relations 
or Financial Services. Membership of the Institute of 
Personnel Management or Institute of Banking Is 
desirable. 


Research Assistant 


£5,649-£7,395 


Faculty of Engineering 
Department of Civil Engineering & Building 
I Two Research Assistants required for approxTrr 


Two Research Assistants required for approximately four 
months from let May 1 984 to undertake pilot studies on 
projects relating to pro-stressed brickwork and flat-roof 
coverings. Following acceptance of the pilot studies 
extension to the appointments maybe available. 

A degree In Engineering, Science, Building (orslmllar) or 
equivalent professionalqualificaWons would be 
appropriate. 

Further details and application forme are available 
from Assistant Personnel Officer, Coventry 
(LdriohasterJ Polytechnic, Priory Street, Coventry CVf 
SFB. Tel: Coventry 241 66. Please enclose e large 
self-addressed envelope. 

Closing date for a pp llcatlons: Tuesday, 8th May 1 984. 
An Equal 0 pportunlly employer. ( 14667 ), 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
London Road, London 
SE1 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


Polltechnlg Cymru 


RESEARCHER 'A* 
Student Throughput 
System 
(Reft RA32) 


Department at Business and 
Administrative Studies 


Tills reoefcrch combines ele- 
ment* o( cognitive, education 
and social psychology, oya- 
t orris theory and aooLalagy. 


LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER In 
APPLIED STATISTICS 


Application! am tatted tor tha abova 



vrtndi will Involve teachin g on 
w. Protosatonal and Bn EC 


salary rang* 
£6,636 n.a- Inc 
London Allowance 


£5.934 - 


Degree. ProtesaonaJ ana btth; 
aunu 

Preferably, ropticante should hold a post- 
graduate quBlifkreikHi, hevs expertenca 
to busliwsa or puUo adirMsirallon, and 
be aqiipped to teach guantRalha appfca- 
Hons to Buttoass Sufles and PubJo 
AdminitafBljbn Stedants. 

Salary: C7J15-CI3.445 par annum too. 
(pay sward jrendtog wth effect 
from 1st AprCl684).- 
AppDunton (anna end further partlou lari 
may ba obtained from 


The successful applicant 
might came fop any of a num- 
ber at discipline*, but must 
have a feel for systems thlnh- 


The Perwnnta -Offleer, The Poly: 
laohnfo ol Ytalaa, Pontypridd CF&7 
1DL 

Tsisphonai (0443) 408133 ExL S02I 
Ctoahg Date: Monday, 7 May, 1964. 

(14819) 


Ing and a familiarity with 
questionnaire design and data 
analysis. A history of diffi- 


culty In the student role 
and/or a. residual scepticism 
about higher education might 
be an advantage. The 
appointee Will work directly 
to Alistair Ment, .the Denn of 
the Facility of Administrative 
Studies. 


Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of Technology 


Further details ond anpltca- 
t Ion torn) may ba Obtained by 
writing to the atarrinn 
Ofricar. : Borough Road, 

Lsippn BE1 OAA quoting ref: 


School of Surveying 


Completed app 
forms to be returned u: 
1984. 


■ucatlon 
iy May 9 


SERC CASE 
8TUDENTSHEF 
WIND ENERGY 


We are an Equal Oppor- 
tunity employer ' hs 



Further particulars fromi 
Secretary, Robert Oordon'arT' 
Iiutlune of r Tachd«i)|(V. 
Bthaolhlll, AberdbAn. • -A£fg 
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GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


I The College Is a polytechnic type Institution of advanced 
higher education which may be designated a Scottish 
Central Institution. 

RESEARCH ASSISTAHT 

Salary: £6, 234-£6, 738 

Candidates must normally be In possession of an honours 
degree or equivalent qualification, and will be expected to 
register for a higher degree by research. 

There is one post to be filled and applicants should be 
Interested In any one of the following areas: 

The use and development of input - output 
tables for the large firm. 

* Cfiemo- communication In primates: Chemical 
analysis of exocrine secretions. 

Crinfcal diagnosis In ophthalmic optics through 
“Expert" computer-based systems. 

* Ethnic minority communities In Scotland. 

The monitoring of patients' vital signs by nurses 
In a variety of clinical settings. 

Application forms from the Establishments Officer. 

. Glasgow College of Technology, Cowcaddens 
Road, Glasgow G4 OBA (tel: 041-332 7090) to 
be relumed within 14 days of thB 
appearance of this advertisement. 

EDWARD MILLER, Director of 
Education. ^^W'StaaUiclyde 

<14607) partmen 


Department 
of Education 


The Council of the North West Regional 
Management Centre Invites applications from experi- 
enced managers from Industry, commerce or the public 
sector, and teachers of management, for the post of 


RECTOR OF THE 
N.VULR.M.C. 


Salary will bepald In accordance with the Burnham 
scales for Further Education Head of Department Grade 
VwVI 

Grade V £15390 to £17091 

Grade VI £16632 to £18327 (award pending) 

The Council will consider awarding the Utle 
Professor to a suitably qualified successful candidate. ' 

Details of the post are available by application to 
The Administrator, 

North Waat Regional Management Centre. Woodlands, 
Southport Road, Charley, Lancashire. PR7 1 QR. 

Tel. (02572) 66942 

Ctos&ng dare ter receipt of composed applications: 

4 weeks Iiwn Hie date of appearance of this advertisement. 


Northwest V A 
Regional 
Management - 

Centre XSs 





LECTURER II 
IN PUNT 
SCIENCES 

£7,21 5— £l t ,56S 
(pay award 
pending) normally 
with further 
. , ;i advancement to 
£13,443 (SL) 

‘ Applicants should have . 
smcprieiB academia 
;.cp/Mffcetions, be able to 
' ‘contribute at both • . 

/ undergraduate end 
POMraAtete l»ui)|a and be . 

: pbtelo, offer research Interests 


j j J . | • |v j | J H 5 S^yfpT° 


Thames Polytechnic 

SgfiSPJ ®?«*rtcal and 
Eloctranlc Enninpaplng 

RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTSHIP IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

__ *4jcra pro c asaar- bunt re- 

^r^ CQ „ , , opoa,n ^V' moBauT-B- 
SUItl'jll l *pnncl» procuslnv 
JMi hod “ !? r coat recoon 1- 
IL 0 “,. W«oiHi. Candidates 
■ bS VB honour* 

P Ph!£, i B 2!TR nlc Enalnaa™ 

wSte. is: 

ivhni 1 ? Poly. 

returned h;/ Btp M*Sr 1984.- • 


> i • :i r r . w £. 'Iwh.fray .19p4, are avails 

af. •••••■ . - ;..-.n-..r r c.-; , (i 
''-■•■•■•a 


Oxford Polytechnic • 
POSTGRADUATE 
: RESEARCH : 

.. OPPORTUNITIES I : 

,n m area of 



33,Sf$( 




f l(MC 

AMFTOT 


Required for 1 September 1984 

LECTURER II 
OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN OFFICE STUDIES 

Salary: £7215 - £11568 — £13443 (under review) 

Details and application forms (returnable within 
14 days of advertisement) from Establishment 
Clerk, The Polytechnic, Wolverhampton 
WV1 1SB or Tel. Wolverhampton (0902) 
710654 (ansaphone). (14610) 


Bristol Polytechnic 

MARKETING 
OFFICER - 
REF NO L/8 

As an Important contribu- 
tion to aha Polytechnics drlva 
to maximlfle educational bene- 
fit end income from Its consid- 
erable abort course, con- 
sultancy and applied research 

?I2S- Hm, U“*t to fl etharwlth ,,H 
of facilities. It |b 
!"* e naed to appoint a Market- 
ing Officer. 

,, He/eho will be reaponalble, 

iraw&iias^teKsr 

and marketing policy, 

_ H T,h®L Poraan appointed 
should possess successful 
, ■•*«! marketing 

•tperlenn gained In either a 
public or - private sector 
0™?? *!"'°?' An Appropriate 
ii 0 * 18 . 1 . nuoiiricatlon 
would be of advantage. 

,UI £7.213— 
£10,683 (bar)— £11,368 per 
3 L £ 1 0 . 6 8 3- £ 1 2 . 

b */r.3i 

according M^VSrevYouS 
oervlca/axpet-lence. (Pro- 

S h r?*V “ -MS 

_ for rurther details and an 
application form, to he 
rofurnod by l lit, tony. 1084 . 
B>*»M contact- tlio Personnel 
Bristol Polytechnic, 
Coldharhour Lane. Froni-liay 

E«2 0 .'6 ,, ^r ^l y?7 DP, " ,0, MM6 >- 

ai.WRS*. >„ q , UQt P. Hoforencn 
Ilona** L/8 n communlcju 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Pnculty of ConstrucUon and 

School ol^Appllel°Consumer 
Sciences 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Ror No A 20/84 

In L Bctur °r qualified 

Economica or o 
related discipline Is required 
for September 1984 to teach 
on BSc and BEd Horn™ Econ- 
2S S Hn f? 10 contrlb- 

or tho 8chfmi h pro “™nime 

Burnham FEi Senior Lee. 
■•“Bit *10,«88-£ia,3jMf (bar) 
- £13,4 43 per annum. 

aWSWB!. ss 

“/dffi.wsasa,; 

Bmith Mrs Rosemary 


. . Thames Polytechnic 

School of Social Sciences 1 

temporary: 

. RESEARCH WORKER 

. . . »«; 

' tlTatV^R ^a r °V n d In quart. 




‘-I ||;: 1 

-P r . i'r . -f;. 1 , ' 

i !ii> *> ( 


Research 
& Studentships 


. University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Applications are Invited for 
tho poet of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

to nselst In the study of elilp 
resistance with ape rial rnrnr- 
once to the erfuct of hull 
roughness on baundnry layer 
^eoPmeiit. Candidates 

anauld hold n relevant hun- 
pura Ucgroo end be Interested 
St.- oppl, F d . fochanlcs. 

i tie project is supported by 
Research 

Establishment, The Inllliil 
appointment will be Tar ono 
year, ranewablo for a further 
“r°,i veare. Tint succosaful 
applicant iqay bn allowed to 
register for a higher degree. 


Tho Initial salary will bo 
y.‘* l, ln the range £6.310- 
£11.613 per annum. 

AppIIl-i, thin inrinH null fiir- 
,l . lt ' r , Pun Iculsrs may h<- 

ThWtVSf 1 V. 1 * Ilogtalrnr, 

TI 10 l/nivurnlty p.O. j|ox 147. 
Liverpool L6931IX, by whom 
conip In tnd forms should lie 
received not Inter thnn lBtli 

^ B8 . ,0§ '- °' mt0 

University of London 
Blrkbeck College 

Department of doouranhy 

NERC AND ESRC 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

.. teNg^jTs aBafls 

mrm nvin.'vu 1 Ur ) hBr purtlculara 

KndonWp 

fcSoy 1 faVh? 1 * “ hauW *»® “"Aby 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


County of Avon 

Bath College of Higher 
Education 

‘ ■Apullcstlona era Invited for 
, one-year temporary 
Kr, O i n BT4 B 2a lr0 ^ lat Septem- 

V LECTURER a 
GRADE H IN 

education animal 

SCIENCE AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 

■tetesssS 


Ripoh College 
.' Cuddesdon .. 

ANGLICAN PRjEST 
OR deaconess r ; 


• ■' re'tur?Te'd 1 by iSth%E«/ i$b‘ 4* 



PRINCIPAL 

Bolton InstHule of Higher Educetlbn 

Applications are Invited for the post ol Prindraini 
Bohon Institute of Higher EducatS) to Xffi 

thereaLr'h 6 ^ 1984 ° r 03 8000 ™ 

•me Institute Is one of the largest provfdere nf 
Ktyanced further education 
Polytechnic sector with a wide range of Ml 
part-time courses, of which over 90oer cam «S 
within the AFE field. The Institute operates from So 
TOj^m purpose built sites near to the 

Applicants should have extensive teachina and 
administrative experience at a senior Icwi in 
^on to possessing managerial skills of a N^i 

The Institute is currently In Group 9 
(salary range £24,018- 25,023). * 

Application forms and further details are 
obtainable from the Director of Education and 
ArtB,PO.B°x 53, Padertoorn House, CMc 
Contra, Botton BL1 1 JW, quoting ref. AcHJHF); 
telephone Bolton 2231 1 Ext. 567/523. ^ 
Closing date: 4 May, 1984 

V)9 Bounw hsnR'it or H ighhi Edlcation 


4/5 Roehampton 

If Institute 

Courses offered by Ihe Roohamplon Inatllufe ol Higher Educaftm an hi 
combined studies leading to university llret and higher degrees. Uw Inserts 
eeeKsto make Ihe following appolnlmenls from 1 September, 1B34or aasoenu 
possible IhereaRer. 

LECTURESHIPS IN EDUCATION 

The School of Education Is looking for qualified teachers lo work on a vsrfetyol 
coureos principally concerned wilh inlUal and Ineorvlce teacher educaflon.Tlim 
are Ihree Ml- time posts available of up lo ihroe years duration each (which cadi 
De by secondment), but it Is passible that one of thoso appointments could heona 
potmanenl basts. Applicants should have enjoyed recent and wccnsU 
experience of s least five years duration In nursery or primary schools. IneddUoo 
candidates will also be required to show ovidenco ol successful luriher study 
beyond inlilal qualification. Pertlculnr expertise is Boughl in one or mots oftha , 
tallowing oreas: 

Reading Dovelopmenl 
Language Studies Special 
Education Needs 

Nursery and pre-school education 

Salary (UV8L) £7,215- £13,443 plus London Allowance £S67 psr ximm. 
AppJIcallon forms and further particulars may be obtained by wrfUng Hi 
oil A ‘ n !3? L. A,#,8,Hn, 8aorelary, Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education, Dig by Stuart College, Roohampton Lane, London BW15 BPR 
Ctoolng data for appllcationa: Thuraday, 101h May, 1S84, ^ 

(146001 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DORSET CATERING AND 

JNStitut-e HOTEL 
Pducaton administration 

requires 

A PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 

FOOD STUDIES 

^£^'8 Prirarifr as Deputy lo (he Head contributing to the 
222S*2"! “ngriewatapmert of the Department and Ha cowsss. 

5, MndHate s area of expertise ^required. Applicants shouMM 
« loaohfng and admlnfalrative experience In |i ***£ 
£S5Ji« Foa * Science Apartment or graduates In Industry ^ 
appropriate experience. 

VI Department active In applied research andw* 

jagfettaamgaarjsa*' 

irwuda one year poet experience and postgraduate courses. 

The post is from 1st September 1884 or soon after. 

Salary acalB: £12,518 - £15.744 ' 

M.?Woiaatt ion i ° m - whteb mu *' * ’M"*'**' 


- The Director (Ref: THE8 2) 
Doreet Instil ute of Higher Education, 
„ Wallledown Road, 


Poals.Dorset BH*! 2~6 B B 
Tel: 0202 5241 11 ext 240 


County of Avon 

PATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
epuCATION 

(Incorporating BATH ACADEMY OF ART) 

are Invited for appoHmonl as a SENIOR 
LECTUR BR In COMPUTER EDUCATION from lal 
' 10 ^- Furt b® r delaJIs may be obtained from 


TliEUMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20.4.84 



mjf Buckinghamshire College 

gAjB of Higher Education 

School of Management 
Studies & Languages 

Applications are Invited for the following full time posts: 

(1) Lecturer II in International Marketing 

(2) Lecturer II In Accounting & Finance 

(3) Lecturer I In Law 

(4) Lecturer I In Spanish & French 

(5) Lecturer II In Quantitative Methods 

(B) Senior Lecturer In Information Technology (2 poets) 

Salary Scale: Lecturer i £5,B49-£9,735 

Lecturer II £7,21 5-£l 1,568 

Senior Lecturer £10,683-£12,552 

Application forms are available from the: 

Assistant Director, Buckinghamshire Collage of Higher 
Education, Queen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
(8AE) 

(14613) 


COUNTY OF AVON 
BATH COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Incorporating 
BATH ACADEMY OF ART) 

Following the merger of the above 
two colleges the Governors are now 
restructuring the college and offer 

S tmants as Lecturer Grade 
3r Lecturer In the following 
subiedefrom let September, 1884. 

ART In Primaiy Education 
FASHION 

EDUCATION STUDIES 
HOME ECONOMICS 
LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION 
ENGLISH 

MODERN HISTORY 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Further details may be obtained 
from the Director, Bath College ol 
Higher Education. Newton Park. 
Newton St Loe, Bath, Avon 8A2 
9BN. (Tel: Saltford 3701) to whom 
applications (no forme) should be 
returned by 30th April, 18B4. 

(14572) 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Get to see Ihe 'real' Australia that • 
■ few Australians have ever seen - I 
I Bill Kmtfs Australia. *The Gt Aus. • 
! Outback. • The Gt Barrier Reef. I 
| • Exciting A wheel drive expeditions. ■ 
• • Interesting coach hotel/camping j 
I tours.»Aus.Kelum Fares from £499. 1 

> i u ■■■» mm ’ 


Colleges of Further Education 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

Pfiodpal: Leonard G. Bcwihfr, Aad.Dip.Eil. (Lond), B.Sc.fEon}, M.A., P.R.S.A. 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Lecturer U/Senior Lecturer in Computer Education 

Applicatiani are invited far the post of LII/S.L. in Computer Education, 
dutki in commence on 1st September, 1984. 

A well qualified and experienced teacher of Computer Education is required, 
with experience of RML and BDC Micro-Computers. Some knowledge of 
control application! would be an advantage, as would also acquaintance with 
research and curriculum development in this area. 

Residential accommodation may be available. 

LII/SX. Salary Scale: E7.21S-E12.552 bai-£ 13.443 per annum. 

Further details and application forms, returnable by Tuesday, 8ih May, 1984 
m»y be obtained from die Principal, New College Durham, Framwellgate 
Moot Centre, Durham DH1 5ES. on receipt ofa stamped addtessed foolscap 
wvei °pg- (14608) 

Overseas 


THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

Invliea candidates with appropriate academic or other 
experience to apply for a position in toe field of 

COMPARATIVE POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 

in the Department of Political and Social Sciences. 

appointment la to be made at toe junior level of the 
JjJBpwnto grades established at the Institute. Candidates 
should be scholars with substantive experience and a 
Background to research on political and/or social, pro* 
passes In contemporary Western Europe. Preference will 
r 6 9 lv an to persons with a background in comparative 
: analysis and suitable methodological training, as well as 
language skills appropriate' to an international Institution 

aqohastheEUI. ■ , 

the post cover the usual areas of teaching’, 
saeafeh and administration. It is expected that the position 
: wi!?** 0 effective onl8t October.l 984.; The dea4Hne 
: ror applications ls:26th May, 1984. ; 

. pontfacts are for toree years renewable, Further particu- . 
^ available from the Academic Service of the Euib- 
•Unlvemity institute, Badta Resqlana, Via del 
^ ■T-SObie S.' Domenico ,dl F^sjfo^ (Italy)./ 



CHAIR OF 
RUSSELL 
STUDIES 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY 

Invites applications lor the newly created Chair ol Russell 
Studies. 

Preference for this position will be given to candidates who 
have attained a high level of scholarly achievement in 
Philosophy, but consideration will be given to exceptional 
candidates In the fields of History, Literature, Political Science, 
Mathematics, or International Lew. The appointment to the 
Chair will be at the Professor level, and will commence on July 
L 1984 - or as soon thereafter as possible, for an Initial period of 
five years, with the possibility of renewal. In addition, the 
successful candidate will hold a tenured position in the 
appropriate department of the University. The salary will be 
negotiable. 

It is expected that the appointee to the Chair will participate 
fully In the work of the Bertrand Russell Editorial Project. An 
owner of the Bertrand Russell papers, McMaster has been 
Bwarded considerable external funding to assist Tt in 
undertaking the publication of 30 volumes of Lord Russell's 
collected papers. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration requirements, this' 
advertisement 1 b directed to Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents. 



Polytechnics continued 


NOR1H STAFFS POLY £ 

Application) in tnvHadtwiMtoUMring pools insMflkinioapprecifliiaacuJarnlcqusJiftcs- 
Oona Hndtdaio) will baamacifrd to nova ongagod iniamvantaxiM nancy crpoHartutri 
iiMoicn 

□apartment ol Economise (1 Pail] 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER GRADE II 


Department of International Rotations end Politics (2 Posts) 

LECTURER GRADE II IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (1 Post) 

Anlcanu should hove uiiebia experience in *• sensrsl Wd of Hefnaiknil podncsi 
tarmkHji ant im dwetapnwn ol it* intaffluicnsl syusni 


LECTURER GRADE II IN POLITICS (1 Post] 

Applcanona should bo ebig to Mocftf rot year Musas inPoi 

Europe Community. 


Europe Community. 

Tho asiaiy ranges lor 
Bantor Lecturer 
LsAni Grade I) 


Wh o( WMsm Eu rope and the 


on Die stove posts hi - 


AppllcaUon forms and 
I Ths Pareomsl Ottlca 


CI0.6S3-ClS.SSa (Bsr)-C1 3.443 
E7.iis-C1I.M8 


* end lurthar nsrriculam lot the above goats may be obtelnsd Iran 
Otflcer, Hortn Bteflordahlro Potyuchnle, Cariegs Raid. Btnke- 


an-Trenl, BT4 IDE. Tel: I07U) «UM, E*L 387. 

Closing dots for aompWeil ■ppUeetlons - Wednesday and Itay, 1B64. 



Enquiries end applications (accompanied fay a detailed 
curriculum vitae and the names of three referees), Bhould 
be forwarded to: 

Dr. D. P. Gagan, Dean of Humanities, 
McMaster University, 


curriculum vitae and the names 
be forwarded to: 


MoMaster University, 

1280 Main Street Weet, 
Hamilton, Ontario LBS 4L9. 


I 


Universities continued 


1 7 Pipe Lons, Bristol, 1. Teh (0272) 2447LI 

lodiMl IMS OM# taae 

Escape to the 
Hebrides 

We ofrer a range of cruises 
aboard Kylebhan to the Hebri- 
dean Islands and St Ktlda. Ide- 
ally suited for all interaau and 
ages. Please write or tele- 
phone for brochure. Hebri- 
dean Holidays, Harbour 

Troon, Ayrshire. 10292) 
316444, H84 

MARTINIQUE, FRENCH AN- 
TILLES. 24-26 July. Sixth 
Annual Coufomnrt). Travel 
with tlia AuHiJi.Intloii Of CHrib- 
bean Studies. PO Box 248231. 
Coral aables, Florida 33IgJ.' 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

INSTRUCTOR required for 
private Swiss hotel achaol. 
boglnnina Hoptember, 1984. 
ProroMlonol experience bb well 
aa advanced education necess- 
ary. Write with resume to: 
HOSTA Hotel School, 1 BS4 
LEYSIN, Switzerland 1113 


Universities 

continued 


Conferences & 
Seminars 


New University Project 

Higher Education, n direc- 
tion far the Future? 
Conferencn to Inuncli tho New 
Linlverelty August 11th to 
18 th. 1984. Larne s.a.e far 
details to New University. 27 B 
BaltBmon Park Road, London 
UW1I. H3 


The University of 
Aston 

Birmingham 

Management Centre 
Applications are Invited for 
the following Loctureahlps:- 

LECTURER IN 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

(Rart 600/136} . 

Tho successful candidate 
will have practical experience 
In the subject area and will be 
required to teach on under- 
graduate and postgraduate 
courses. An ereo of specialisa- 
tion should also be offered 
which will complement and 
enhance the existing research 
skills or the group. 

LECTURER IN 
PUBLIC SECTOR 
MANAGEMENT 

' {Ref: 601/1361 

The successful candidate 
will be expected to have a 
roven commitment to teach* 


University of Salford 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited for the above post within the Control and Systems 
group of the Department of Electronic and Electrical Engineering. Candi- 
dates should possess a higher degree, preferably have some relevant 
Industrial experience and have Interests In ons or more of the areas of 
control systems theory, computer Bided design, computer control and 
Imbedded computer systems, digital filtering, Instrumentation and signal 
processing. 

The successful candidate will be expected to contribute to specialist leach- 
ing courses in control at both undergraduate and po&tgradueto level and to 
ths research activities within the group. At presenl, the group has particular 
Interests In ths application of computer aided design procedures to linear 
and discrete date feedback eye terns, systems stimulation studies, innova- 
tive man/machine Interface technology lor such computer based packages 


and In ths application of microcomputer techniques to control and Inriru- 
mentatlon. Facilities available within the group include a PRIME 500 com- 
puter with extensive graphics capability tog el her with a graphics link to the 
Science and Engineering Flo search Council's Interactive Computing Facil- 
ity, end well equipped Instrumentation robotics and microcomputer 
development laboratories. 

The appointment will be for one year Initially with a good possibility of 
reappointment at tee end ol this period. 

'Salary a oafs: £7,180-£f4.125 p.a.j USS Benefits. ' 

Application forms from tire RegfBlrar, University of SaJforid, Saffiird MS riWT 
(TUI: 081-738 6843, Ext- 216)10 whom completed applications should be 
returned by Thursday 1 0lh May, 1 884, quoting reference E/274. ^ ^ ^ 


The Times 
Higher Education 


Supplement 


Special Book 
Numbers 


May 


June 

Sept 

Oct 


Nov 


ffc’iwras 


Dec 


4 English 

1 1 Chemistry 

1 8 Philosophy 
23 Engineering 

1 Law 

8 Psychoiogy(l) 

28 Education(ll) 

5 Economics(ll) 

1 2 Environmental 
Sciences(ll) 

19 Sociology(ll) 

26 Maths & Physics(ll) 

2 History(ll) 

9 Psychology(ll) 

16 : Politics 

23 Biological Sciences(ll) 
7 Computer Science: 








